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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED 


CATALOGUES 


i Sotheby’s 

■ rouNUEinitt 

Sotheby Parke Bel-net & Co. 


Important Oriental Manuscripts 
and Miniatures from the 
Collection of the Hagop 
Keyorkin Fund 

IMuiiday, 2isl April 
at 11 am 

at New Bond Street 

including Calligraphy from the 9tli to llie 19 th 
« inurv including a page signed by All al-Kattb 
from a royal album, commissioned by Shah 
Jalmn, Mughal, c. lfi50. Portion miniatures 
from die 14th to the 19th century including a 
portrait of a pensive youth, .signed liy Rlxa-J 
Ahljasi, Jsfahnn, early seventeenth century : a 
watercolour of a Dervish, signed Ismail Jain Ir, 
Oajar, c. I860. Mughal miniatures from the 
16l It to 19ili century Incl udlng an Illustration 
to the ilabi/rncwm, Mughal, c. 1590 ; two leaves 
from an album executed for Shah Jaliau during 
Ills niinccliood, Mughal, early seventeenth cetn 
tarv : a holy man listening to a winged orcli- 
angel, Mughal . c. 1610-20. Dacca ni and Rajput 
miniatures from tho 17th lo 19th century -In- 
cluding a full-length portrait of Abdullah Qutb 
Shah. Golcorda, c. 16SQ-60. Arabic, Persian 
and Turkish manuscript* from the 14tu to the 
19th century including Tall* (.horoscope) of 
Sultan az-Zahlr abu Sa'id Qonauh, Mainliik 
dated 1498 ; an carlv sixteenth-century Persian 
manuscript of Niianil Illustrated with six Turk- 
ish miniatures, c. 1520; Firdausi’s Shahnama 
Illustrated witli etghlv small miniatures, Shiraz, 
e. 1550 ; Jaml’s Siibhaf nLAltrar Illustrated with 
two miniatures, Bukhara dated 1535 : Hntlft’s 
Tlmurnama illustrated with five miniatures, 
Herat dated 1582. 

CataJagne £5.50 

Fine Oriental Manuscripts, 
Miniature and Qajar Laker 

Tuesday, 22nd April 
at 11 am and 2.30 pm 
at New Bond Street 

Including Mughal miniatures Pnom the lGtli 
to J9th century including two illustrations to 
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the Jainl ul-Tiivwikh, Mughal, c. 1596-1 GOO ; 
a portrait by Govardhan, Mughal, cai ly seven- 
leemh century. Deccanl and Central Indian 
miniatures firom rite lGth to 19th century 
Including a portrait of the minister Salt al- 
Mulk leading a hunting party, Hyderabad, 
second half of eighteenth century. Rajasthani 
and Paliarl miniatures front the l7tli to 19tn 
century including a holy man eating a boar a 
head tu the presence of a Mughal emperor, 
Klshungarli, c. 1740 ; a portrait of Maharanu 
Satignm Singh, Momr, c. 1720. Calligraphy 
and ill lunlnarions from the 14th to the 20th 
century. Persian miniatures from the 14tl» to 
the 19 tit century including a portrait of a 
standing youth, signed By Rlza-i Abbasl, 
Isfahan, c. 1625. Persian, Arabic, Ottoman, 
Armenian, fndljn and South-East Aslan manu- 
script and primed books from the 14 fit to 
the 19th century including Sa’di’s Kulllyat 
Ulus tm ted with eight miniatures in the Court 
Turkman style, c. 1460-70 ; Nlaaml’s Khanua 
illustrated with sixteen miniatures. Slum 
dated 1521 ; Firdausi's Shahnanu i Illustrated 
with twenty -four miniatures, Qazwln/Mashhad 


just published 


dated 1580 ; tire Four Gospels in Armenian, 
copied and Illuminated by Karapet oE Berkri, 
S.E. Turkey, fifteenth century. Persian lacquer 


including a mirror- case in the style of Nftjaf, 
Qatar doted 1858. 

Catalogue £5 .00 

Tuesday, 29th April 
and following day at 11 ant 

Continental Autograph Letters 
and Manuscripts with a section 
by Musicians and Composers 

Including a highly Important letter by Slmdn 
Bolivar and letters and manuscripts by Ander- 
sen, Bciiioz, Brahms, Bruckner, Dvorak, 
Franck, Gauguin, Goethe, Jung, ' Klopstoc-k, 
Latinos, Lenin, Liszt, Luther. Matisse, Mendels- 
sohn, Napoleon I, Napoleon II. Neruda, 
Poniatowskl, Proust. Sc auger, Schiller, Tchai- 
kovsky, Vaughan WlHianM, Verdi, Wagner and 
Wallenstein. 

Catalogue £6 


XXVI 


800 

rare and out-of-print books 
in Ihe field of 

NATURAL 

HISTORY 

ranging In price 
From £30 to £30,000. 

available on request 

A. ASHER A CO. B.V. 

Kelzersgracht 626 
1017 EK Amsterdam 
The Netherlands 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN- THE T.L.8. 
SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER 
THAN tO.Sfl a. m. ‘ 
, MONDAY. 

PREORoINO 
THE DATE OP 
PUBLICATION , 


Uvn'l uiljs ilicic I'll I A Al'ItIL 

BOOK FAIRS 

Aprii 2 * 

K..ya| National ll.rtd. Wubnrn Im jh Antl -, 
2U (.-■». April II |i».h. w ' A M' 

0«r INI ijvri.ilii dealer-, wlili .iiiii.iuiirtju an.i <>m v \ i. n . 4l 

print * etc. fur uk‘, 

llMtltOGATK— AsvmKIy Kikhii. April IS Kuan/I i.j, 
I0-.V Owr .'ll t thilMlxrt. 1 A?m 

LINCOLN— A 4^mlily Rui.mi April 24 Noon-fl Amn 
24, in-5. Over -III I fliihunn ’ 

TUNUU1DGK WKI.LS— Spa II..U-I April .to May l inj n«. 

4ll Cxhlhilor-,, * 

Tree CutcmLir nf I'Bl'A l-'alr* nnilliible frnui 
3 Crescent Road, Wurthinui Sukin 109031 JII69, 


AHV Amor Icen nooks now or out- 
of-iirlm. Wrtio, Orsny lloaki, 
bI',- 22 Kliai Avonuo. (lego I'urK. 
Now Vow N.Y.11S74. 
DBTECTIVe Helton. — Catolnguaa 

limed David Monaghan (Hooka) 
Ltd.. Knowl W.irohouBO, Ditto HI- 
OwHt Wra I Yorks WH5 ulis. 
BOOKBINDING. — Qunlliy liand 
Uuukliinuma at conipeiuivo prices, 
nil enquiries answerod promptly. 
Contact K.N.W. I’aao ana fja. 
Lib.. 13,1 A (iranlon ilua>l. Ldlii- 
taiirali. EllS SNJ. ■Col. 031 6"'U 
U07U. 

THB GREBNLI8T fotlnlqlitlv. 1.(100 
old books In cacti issue. Sample 
cony froo. Wrlnloy‘a (looks, 
Ecclcsf I old . Stiof field . 

ALL (Jroek books end on Qrauco 

Uoi ubt an. I sold 2 rno. fi Dun* 

mane 8i.. London, WC3H Bt*-u 
OLD BOOKS on 3 fire.. Sheppards, 
CB. - ! naval Collsyo Bt.. N.W.I. 
Tuos.. Wed.. Frl., Sat., 33-6.30, 
DAWSON Haro Books — lust, pub- 
lished, Msp Catalogue Number 3, 
Antiquo Mans and Atlases, sort 
lloms. 16.17 Pall Mall. Lon- 
don SWIY CNB. vToK 01-V3O 
aeioj. 


THEATRES | 

ARTS THEATRE, B3G 3334. Ofl 
LolQUBlor 8a.. .jam Slaopard'a 

Orfe.-Va?Vind^®: 

«st unefld best scats In west 
End Special larrns parties. 


BOOKS I Berondhsnd, rw'm> 

hm. r'ffli!i,, 4 ££|S. 

"ey. Lanupori. flomcrMiT ' ™ , 
WORLD (iialnry calaloguti uiu,! 
on most arens. — A. C.llillV 
atulites Road. Twkkonh™')2 
HAMPSTEAD.— Dook eftnur 11 
Ctiitirh SI.. London nwV m, 
ya. i i^ir inth 

Jury tdilidrpn'i Boom Sv 

l» u ^n d Onen TutfrSuVlfl 

liaucd Uookt nuietui 

LEARNED, .BelanllUc sM M/' 


OUT-OF-PRINT Cooks Mt«4. r,. 

S Ulrica. 8.A.E.. to BobShiH, 
ay-oti-Wyo, lloroford. HH3 MS. 
HEW STATESMAN, 1936-1069 » 
bound, vi per cant cqrabiais 

Coakhani Dean, BoruUri, 


SPECIAL OFFER 

of Important BiuioBrifUal 
/taferenco Tools ; - 

Tho r.ngitsh 
This run io us 



LITERATURE 


GumuJallvo Volumos 
194R-10A1 « Vol. 161 MlgWI pti 
£37.70. Our price £lfr. 
lOBa-iar.Q (Vol. 17) orlgfiulpD 
£16. Our price £11, 
1966-A9 (Vol. IB) ortgM prtd 
£-20. Our pries £1X60. 


ARCHIVISTS 


CYNCORSIR 

GWYNEDD 

COUNTY COUNCIL 

i ARCHIVES 8ERV1CE , . 

RtCORb^ ! 
MANAGEMENT 
i OFFICER 

A.P. 3/4 £4,561^8 >84 = 

ApplicaUone invited from gbod . honours graduates 
wiln either an Archive Diploma ' or experience In ' 
Informallon retrieval ot reoord office work. The suO* 
.deeslul applicant will b< based In Caernarfon at the 
Archives Service headquarters and will be responsible 
for- the modern records repositories at Caernarfon, 

. Dolgellau and Llangefni. ' , , 

The Welsh language is widely used In the .day-to-day 
work oJ the Counly, Council and a knowledge of. Welsh. . 
or a positive commitment lo learhi,' Is essential. If the 
successful candidate has no knowledge of Welsh, 
he or she will be required lo attend a coupe foi; .: 
- Welsh learners. . 

Car allowance and assisted purchase facilities. Finan- 
cial eeeistanae towards removal .and resettlement 
-expenses ip appropriate oases. ■ 

. Closing date Kjlay 2 , 1960. , 

Appllcallon forms are obtainable from the County 
. .Personnel Officer, County Offices, Caernarfon. 


VJBRSITV OP OXFORD 
Assistant Ancim r isT 

Anr>i traitor * are invltoil for iho 
inski 'or Auiilant Archivist - In tliR 

r ivcndy- Archive*, tnelnniaa a* 
n n4 poMtblo. 

; - Applicants 'should h* Bratluato* 
tvoidintr Mer ai . prrami siudirmn 
tori -the nifitomn in AVcHlva A4* 
inlniiir.iiion or vrllli caulvslmi W- 
rrfitontfl-ln 1 archive. Wqm or in «- 
starch, dud With a vorkina hiuiW4 
Ipijgi) nr Latin, 1 ’• ' . 

■••ail-ili - irato! <a £7.1l0r 

qllfHIna 1 itolni dPiwjutMna nn age, 
•juaitrisaiionf and osprrlfrnto. 

Clnilny dutt' for ofipUcaitonq: 
□ Dili. April. 1VUO. . r ' 

Furilipr partkoLirq inay bo.' ob* 
tolnod irt.ni ihu Keoirer br ,lhv. Uni* 
ti-Miiy ak ill vt'S. DaiUelan Lib raw j 
C vlord 0X1 31 W. • ■ : 1 


PERSOHM. 


e i LIMIT'S NEW 
LtMITUfi. 


*>• •: -All :edyiH‘tlsemePts .■ are- 

-rirndN'' subject to the condltibn? 
Print- , of acceptance .of.. Times 
»du , Kenrsiidpers Ltd, copies 
(it Which are; available 
- °* x liT^L^ 


GENERAL VACANCIES 



needed 1 for small - busy unit ‘ 
serving book marketing 1 
organisation. ‘ Work will 
require clerical and Infor- 
mation skills; some rele- 
vant experience would be . 
useful. Salary negotiable In : 
the region of £4,500. 

Please apply, in writing, 
giving telephone number, 
to : . Mrs. talie' Ferbdr, 
Book Club Associates, 87 
Newman Street, London 
W4EN. • .. 


YEATS INTERNATIONAL SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

SLIGO, IRELAND 

. . ,( 9th-23rd Augqst, i960 • 

DIRECTOR : Professor Augualtne Martin 
M.A., Ph.O., N.U.L. 

• 1 University Colleqs, Dublin 

Leoturea, and Seminars daily, on aspects fo Yeats 
Scholarship,' -Anglo-Irish Literature and History, con- 
ducted by distinguished International Soholere. Plays, 
Oonderte. Poetry Readings and Exouralons.' For Informa- 
tion and brochures apply to Mrs. K. Moran, Seoretary, 
Yeats Memorial Building, Sligo. • 


• . • THE QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 

F. R. Leavis 

. Reading Out Poetry 
and 

Eugenio Montale-— A Tribute 

..(together with the proceedings of a Commemorative 
symposium In honour ol Leavis organised by The Queen's 
University of Belfast with Lord Boyle ol Handsworth as 
guest speaker). 

. ! 64 pages £2. post free 
Orders to: - • 

The Librarian, Queen's, UniverVity, BELFAST BT7.1HN 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES . 
ULOO to £30.000 - • •' I 
No 'security united 

> REGIONAL TRUST- LTD. 
a cHrrorrf S(., Now Hand 
■V -8t.^ Lonaon. w r l 4 l «;< 

PI ion 0 i U1.734 09^3/01-734 3914 
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TUB POLYTECHNIC OF 
NORtn LONDON 

l.lunAKV AND IMron>UVTlON 
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Tito’s man in Moscow; 


, i /; 


‘1943: The Victory 
that Never Was’ 

A. R. Luria; the Kordas; 
Norman Podhoretz 






' is °l a Bureaucrat": Dali's ink drawing done In J9M 

Revrml^ }* ul °'' fr S seletted from the collection of Mr and Mrs A. 
/. * iat for reproduction in Salvador Dali (112pp. Academy 

Editions/ Filipaqci. Paperback, £5.95. 2 85018 152 8) 

Fiction: Gombrowicz; ** 


Rabelais; 


i 
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Anne 


EDWARD GREGG 

This major biography of a much- 
neoloctcd monarch is tha first for 
pnany years. Dr Gregg successfully 
establishes Queen Anna as the 
central figure in a period that is 
a watershed in modern British his- 
tory, and shows her as a personality 
of warmth and integrity, of clear 
ideals and invincible slubborness. 

0 7 WO 0400 l Illustrated £ 1 7. 50 

Dreams of Adventure, 
Deeds of Empire 

MARTIN CSRKKN 

Vtofcisomf English, Tufts University 
This wide-ranging anti provocative 
examination of the great tradition 
of the literature of adventure con- 
siders the edventuro lale from 
Defoe to Conrad. 'A formidably 
well-informed study, cogently 
argued, an admirable introduction 
to a particular tradition of litera- 
ture/ - Tim Heald, The Times 
Educational Supplement 
0 710005091 El 0.50 

Ezra Pound and 
‘The Pisan Cantos’ 

ANTHONY WOODWARD 

Professor of English, 

Ihiivcrsitv ttl Wiintiursnut.l 
An account of the relation which 
The Pisan Cantos bear to some of 
the major themes ol The Cantos as 
a whole. 

0 710003722 £7.95 


More Bad News 
O r.ASUOW UNIVERSITY 
MEDIA CROUP 
The second volume of research find- 
ings from the GUMG develops the 
analytic method and findings of the 
much debated study Bod News, 
■through a series of. case studies of 
television news coverage, 

0 710004141 £17.50 

Founding Theory of 
American Sociology 

J 881-191 5 
KOSCOK C. HINKl.E 

Pri ftwsi'r i ■/ Sodnhyy, 

(t/iio Shfh' if ‘nhvrsity 
Internationa / Library of Sociology 
0 7 WO 040 IX £14.50 

The Sociology of Belief 

Fnllttcv and Foundation 

KEITH DIXON 

University nf York 
Monographs in Social Theory 
0 7 tOO 0444 3 (doth) £7.95 
0 7 tOO 0445 1 (paper) £3.96 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


25 APRIL 19S0 



rcTRR KEATING Ian Watt : Conrad in the Nineteen th Century 

J. T. m. STEWART Sylvia Legge : Affectionate Cousins— T. Stnrg c Moure an d Marie Appia 


JOHN KEEGAN 


t. A. Knyi.ov 


DON CUI 1 ITT 


N1NIAN SMART 
PETER IIEBUIJmiWAITB 


VICTORIA Gl. ENDINNING 


DUNCAN IV l [.SON 
Af.EC NOVE 


John Grigg : 19-13— The Victory That Never Was 

Joan Beaumont : Comrades in Arms— British Aid to Russia, 1941-1945 

The Quartet (poem, translated by Peter Oppcnh timer) 


John Whale (Editor) : The Pope from Poland — An Assessment 
Peter Hcbblethwaile : The New Inquisition 
Giuseppe Tucci : The Religions of Tibet 

Rowan Williams : The Wound of Knowledge— Christian Spirituality Iren 
the New Testament to St John of the Cross ® 

Ted Morgan : Somerset Maugham I 

Gerald McKnight : The Scandal of Syrle Maugham « , 


Vcljko Micunovic : Moscow Diary , 

Eugene Zalcskl : Stalinist Planning for Economic Growth, 1933-195- « 


o. i.. ZANGWILI. A. R. Luria : The Making of Mind— A Personal Account of Soviet Psychology M 


Philosophy 


The Structure of Time 

W.H. NEWTON-SMITH 

Fairfax Follow in Philosophy, 
ttiillhfl College, Oxford 
International Library of Philosophy 
0710003625 £10.95 

Actions 

JENNIFER HORNSBY 

Corpus Cluisti Callage, Oxford 
International Library of Philosophy 
0 7100 045 16 (cloth) £7.50 
0 71000452 4 (paper) £3.95 


Aririfcnn and Steele! 071000451 6 (doth) £7.56 
The Critical Heritage « £3S5 

KmvARD a. BLOOM and Violence and 
Gillian d. bloom Responsibility 

Both Professors of Eimlhh, Brown JOHN HARRIS 

University and Rhode Island College University of Manchester 

Looks at the widely differing repuM- ■ 0 71000448.6 £8.50 
tions of arguably tha graateat 

iSBJttS 1 ’ ° f Hume’s Moral Theory 

Critical Heritage Series J.T..MACKIE 

. OfJPQO?-?? 7 , . £ 14 ; ... _ ^ jv ,.^ ’Fellow ofUnlversity College, Oxford ■ 


Hume’s Moral Theory 

J.L.MACKIE 


FRANK TU01IY 
CRAIG UROWN 
MICHAEL IRWIN 
J. M. CAMERON 
JOHN RIIYLANP 1101103 


JPJtEMY TRECLOWN 
JULIAN MOYNAIIAN 


A I AN BELL 
ARTHUR C ALDER-MAR SHALL 


A. S. BYATT 
PHILIP BRADY 
1IERMIONE LEE 
PETER FAWCETT 


International Library of Philosophy 

Pnveriv and o 7 ioo 0524 4 (ciothi £8.95 

Inequality in Common ™ 

Market Countries Reference, Truth 

ROOER y i V Mvs G o E N R(;Ea " d and Reality 

Professor of Social Policy and ' • . Zmysonilie Philosophy 

Administration, Unhvr$ity of Kctil; ’EgitglUlgC ,,, . Ml 

University of Southampton . Edited by MAW^lPLATT 

Covering six EEC countries, this Bitkbcck College. 
study looks at the problems oF University of Jjmthm 
. poverty and Inequality, and govern- Q 7}0Q Q40B2 ( clotf} ) £12.50 
. ment policies to deal with them, zj 7 inn nimtt n ,1 « cn 


Reference, Truth 
and Reality. 

Essays on ihe Philosophy of 
' Lah'guags ■ 

Edited by MARK! 'PLATTS 


RANDOLPH STOW 
DERVLA MURPHY 
SANDRA SALMANS 


VALENTINE CUNNINGHAM 
A. N. WILSON 
ERIC KORN 


Fiction 

Nadine Gor dimer : A Soldier's Embrace 
Patricia llighsmith : The Boy Who Followed Ripley 
Witold Gombrowicz : Possessed 

Lear and Cordelia Approach the Rivers of Hades (poem) 

Graveyard Graffiti (poem) ' 


Lintfa Kelly : The Kemble Era— John Philip Kemble, Sarah Siddons and lie 

London Stage _ 

Christina Colvin (Editor) : Maria Edgeworth in France and SvrlucnM 
Selections from the Edgeworth Family Letters __ 


Viewpoint 

Graham Watson : Book Society 


Commentary 

Simon Gray’s 14 The Rear Column ” (BBC TV) 

Ulrich Plcnzdorf's “ The Sorrows of Young W ” (Cockpit Theatre) 

Ian McEwan’s " The Imitation Game ” (BBC TV) 

Alfred do Musset’s “A Love Match” (Haymarket Theatre, Lclccs<cr j_^ r - 

To tlic Editor 
Author, Author 

Among (bis week’s contributors ^ 

Clive James : Unreliable Memoirs 
Heather Wood : Third-class Ticket 

John Howland Spykcr s Little Lives 1 •" ‘ — : 


Fiction 

Jerzy Kosinski : Passion Play 
Margaret Doody : The Alchemists 
Craig Nova : Incandescence 


georgu mikes , Michael Korda ; Charmed Lives 

rodert M. adams M. A. Screech : Rabelais 

peter FRANCE Jeffrey Mehlman ; Cataract-— A' Study in Diderot 


moCl annan • Norman Podhoretx *. Breaking Ratikts — A political Memoir 


0 7 100 0424 3 (cloth) £9.50 
071000617 2 (paper) £6.25 

Pukhtun^cohomy ; 
and. Society* !./•*" y*'? ■ ■ 

Traditional Structure mid 
Economic Development in a 
Tribal Society 
AKBARS. AHMED 
Quald-e~A awi Uni yirshy, hhn nab ad 
International Library Sociology 
0710003897 £15 

The Articulation .of ' 
Modes of Production 


07100 04060 (paper} £6.50 

New in paperback 

^irtgehMeih^ 4 

ROttERf J. FOGp/tN 

Professor of Philosophy > '■ , . 

University of Yale . 

Tha Arguments til the Philos opher 4 
0 7 100 8347 S (paper) £395 

Disembodied ... 


STEPHEN OLARK 


GEOFFREY HUNTER 


;‘c. b,^ davie^ ■ 


Mary Mltigley i Beast and Man— The Roots pf Human Nature < ■, jjguti • 

M. Von Cranach and others (Editors) : Humuu Ethology — Claims a . ■ ! 

of a New Discipline : : ■ 

David Bostock : Logic and Arithmetic • : 

•Patrick Collipson : Archbiship Grindal 15194583— Tlic Struggle fa r a .. fl* 4 
Reformed Chuilfch 


TERENCE PUNEI.HIM 


• IVAN ROOTS 
... IGOR ViN^GtlADOFF 

Patrick milbs 


. PETER LEWIS 


;p. kl Thomas 


■> : ' { Tl * . ' • ; 1 . » 1 T" 1 5 : 

Rosemary O'Day :• the English CIwgy-rThc. Emergence 
a Profession 1558-1642 
• llepri troynt : Catherine the Great- 




, .nepn i roynt : uatnerine the Great- A idreis 0 ] * a 

Harvey. Pkciicr; Chekhov’s. Leading Lady—A Portrait of (be A .. 

K nipper . '• •- : •’ • "■ :* - ^ 


. Moelwyn 'Merchant : No batk Glnss 
Robert Mi nhiphick i Native Ground 
; Glyn liugheS ; ‘Best , of Neighbours 


HAKU1.il n tiLi l. Studios in Philosophical Psychology 

University of Its** 07100 0556 3 (paper) £2.26 

AcollectionofeBSoystakonfrpmlho . 

journal Economy and Society. • - • * • • ' . , / 

07 100 0549 1 paper) f6.75 . : \ 

Rout lodge 8i Kegan Paul • *-.? > . 

39 Stow Street. London 



. . . vC'S '-VtV'- 

-: ]W*9i 
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ENGLISH LITEflATUfiS 


Horrors and affirmations 


IAN WATT: 

Conrad In Ihe Ninelcenlfi Century 
< 7 Chaitu * Wi iidus. £10.50. 

0 7011 2431 8 _ 

». [ jm rather asliameii of the silly 
tiling 1 had 10 send to die 
Siieuker", Conrad wrote to Edwurd 
Garnett on July 20, 1905, ” tho’ I 
tliink that to say it contains all my 
philosophy nf life Is a severe hit. 
But 1 suppose you know best, for 
nivself I don't know what my pblio* 
,upln- is. 1 wasn't even aware 1 hud 
ii. Am sucry to think 1 must have 
«jute you say so. Shull 1 die of it 
Jo ynu think ? " 

'-Books”, die article referred to 
\w Conrad, is far from being u 
illy, .thing" : it ranks with the 
Preface to The Nigger of the “ Nar- 
fifsas” as one of Conrad's most 
ii(.'.!|)ly-cmisidered published state- 
im-ms of his artistic beliefs. The 
tune of virtually every sentence of 
- ttaoWs " proclaims it to be ; ma«»- 
fc-itn. mul it is difficult to under- 
staini why Conrad should have 
seemed so determined lu disown It. 
1’eih.ips he simply felt that Gar- 
nett's effusiveness should be put 
dnivn firmly, even • sarcastically ; 
but this feeling itsc-lf probably 
sprang from Conrad's feur that in 
“Bonks” lie had inadvertently sur- 
rendered the “ impartial practice of 
life" which he regarded as cru- 
cially Impurtam to the modern 
in in. For Conrad, impartiality sig- 
nified the only possible kind of 
artistic individuality : without it 

die artist would fall victim to 
“absurd formulas trying to pre- 
scribe this or that particular 
method of technique or concep- 
tion". To pin oneself down in that 
wav would mean admitting to a 
philosophy of life”; in spite of 
die semi- jocular rnne, it would, for 
Comad, be like having a fatal 
d'-jease i" Shall i die of it dD von 
thmk? ). Only in the impartial 
c •n'emplaiion of life nnd the gra- 
i ,UJ ‘ m-uuinig of the imagination, 
Conrad argued, could the artist 
achieve u ” promise of perfection 
Z . ,,,s , •« ” : „ ho might even 
»uam the illusion that his 
Bchicvement hns almost equalled 
die greatness of his dream ”. 

j* cliaractotistic of Comad 
I'/, superb essay, with its 
• Hm"« fu , ,^ eaion o£ “moral Nihi- 
ii»m and its passionate defence of 
artisnc striving after perfection, 


should move quietly mid ironically 
to the conclusion that even the 
artist's dream is unuituinablc ntid 
his vision shared by few people. 
Ga men's confusion, his eugenics* 
to believe that the positive quali- 
ties asserted hv Com ad could he 
taken as piei-cing tlirough the gen- 
eral view of life's illusory nature, 
is understandable. Gor nett cun jus- 
tifiably lie seen us the prototype of 
the modern Conrudian critic, full 
of wonder at tile arti-tic uchievc- 
. men t, stirred to try to understand 
and explain it, and trapped at 
every other moment l>y reality tlml 
melts into illusion, by nlTi cm:. turns 
which might just be denials. It 
does not help to know that Conrad 
was consciously working to achieve 
tills kind of effect. “ Explicitness ”, 
lie told another of h is cur respond- 
ents, “ is fatul to rite glamour :»f jii 
artistic work, robbing it of nil sug- 
gostiveness, destroying all illusion." 

Sucli a view of life nnd art 
creates special problems for the 
literary critic, perhaps making his 
task impossible in any trodiiiural 
sense, and certuinly encouraging 
the flurry of- contradictory critical 
interpretations that typifies so 
much modern academic criticism. 
It is a problem dint Inn Watt 
places at the centre of Conrad in 
the. Nineteenth Centura. As he 
points out, ilie modern literary 
critic 

is faced with the task of explain- 
ing to the public iu discursive 
expository prose a literature 
whose expressive idiom was in- 
tended to be inaccLSs : hle to 
exposition in Buy conceptual 
terms. He confronts un incomple- 
teness of utterance, an indeter- 
minacy of meaning, a seemingly 
unconscious or random associa- 
tion of images, which simul- 
taneously demand and defy exe- 
gesis. 

The result, all ton often, is that the 
critic is driven to seek out 
" hidden allegorical con-figurations, 
thereby laying himself open to tile 
charge of excessive ubsi ruction or 
extravagant symbol-hunting 
Conrad in the Nineteenth 
Century , the first of a projected 
two-volume study, is both nn 
exploration of this clmrncteristi- 
cafly modern dilemma and n plea 
for common sense in our reading 
of ona of the greatest of modern 
writers. This volume covers only 
the early stages of Conrad's career 
as a writer, and focuses on four of 


By Peter Keating 


Ii is novels — A l mayor's Folly, The 
Nigger of the “ Narcissus ”, Heart of 
Darkness, and Lord Jim. Each of 
these novels is discussed biographi- 
cally, historically, end critically, 
the threefold approach serving pri- 
marily to place Conrad within his 
own special historical moment, but 
also, one feels, to provide h kind of 
firm base or solely area which will 
help Professor Watt to resist the 
flights nf fancy that afflict so 
many of Conrad's critics. 

The biographical parts of Cnrtmil 
i/i ihe Nineteenth Centuru tire 
based largely on standard pub- 
lished sources and Watt makes no 
claim for them as original, though 
they are handled impressively. Con- 
rad's Polish background is given ' 
special emphasis as a force in 
determining attitudes and values 
that remained important through- 
out his life. There is Conrad's 
sense of belonging to a nation 
which, as he himself explained, had 
long “ been used to go to battle 
without illusions"; his conviction, 
that a stable society needed to lie 
structured hierarchically ; and the 
profound consciousness nf exile 
that encouraged him to devote his 
life to two cureers apparently dif- 
ferent from each ocher vet having 
much in common. In the import- 
ance attached to ” solidarity ” and 
“community” by the devnied sea- 
man, Conrad found qualities which 
were later transferred to the 
authftr’s search for an audience. 
One of Watt's main justifications 
fur concentrating oil the firsr few 
years of Conrad's career as an 
author is that the early novels 
exhibit most strikingly Conrad com- 
ing to terms with his experiences at 
sea. Watt is particularly good on 
the part played by memory in 
these early works, and nil what lie 
describes os Conrad’s “attitude nf 
sacred homage to the people of his 
l-u'-t life”. 

Wait's placing of Conrad viihiu 
his historical context raises ques- 
tions which tire more difficult t.i 
deal with authoritatively. The vir- 
tual absence of imaginative, wide- 
ranging literary histories o: tin* 
late nineteenth cotlturv—yei 
another casualty of the modern 
obsession with literary criticism- 
combined with rite existence of 
enormous collections oF hlsmradl 
material, enforces, in a study like 
tills, a high degree nf persmial 
choice. 

Watt’s solution to the difficulty 


is to explore questions of historical 
significance when and where they 
arc raised by Con rad’s novels. So the 
chapter on /W/miuer'y Full i/ takes 
up the question of posit lilu form- 
i a live literary influences on Con- 
rad's earliest novel, notably that 
«»f Flaubert specifically .md Trench 
Naturalism more generally ; the 
elm pier on The Nigger of tlie “ Nar- 
cissus ’’ provides nn opportunity to 
examine Conrad’s views nf ‘ the 
class structure nf British' society in 
rciiiLmii to develop n tents in ’late 
niiiuiCL-mli-cciHiiry sociological 
theory ; that on Heart of Darkness 
moves into o substantial discussion 
of Victorian concepts of progress, 
evolutionary theory, and the extent 
'to which Conrad can be said to be 
hnth an Impressionist and a Sym- 
bolist ; while the discussion of Lord 
Jim explores his experimental tech- 
nique in the light of changing atti- 
tudes lu time in the Victoria,! and 
early uuulerii novel. 

The weakest purr nf Conrad in 
the Nineteenth Century is that in 
winch Cun rad is related to Vic- 
torian fiction. It is undoubtedly 
true that, like many lute Victorian 
wrilcrs, Com ad learned much nf 
Ips reverence fur the art of fiction 
ftoni the French. But, us Professor 
Wan points out, when looked at 
clcsely Conrad is not actually like 
Flaubert nr Maupassant, and 
although the influence of Henry 
James is powerfully at work on him 
during the late 1890s, he is not 
actually like James either. Of course 
what is at stake is not primarily a 
matter of direct influence : for u 
novelist as individual as Conrad, 
' techniques which were demonstrably 
learned from say, Flauhurt, arc 
ussiiiiilutcd nnd transformed, while 
other ideas of equal importance may 
just have been “ iu the air ” as Watt 
acknowledges in his reference to 
Pater. There were, however, more 
ideas in tho air of Victorian Britain 
than are recognized here; as early 
ns 1883 George Cissing, whose 
unveil arc- admittedly not likely in 
have provided Conrad with models 
to follow, could state axiomatical ly 
that " the secret of art In fiction is 
rhe indirect Meredith, or come to 
tho? Browning, might hare believed 
irucli the same at this time. 

The early and mid-Victorinu 
novel is dismissed as having 
nothing really to con tribute to 
Conrad's artistic development; 
Dickens • is discussed briefly and 
. George Eliot not at all. Maybe 


neither novelisL influenced Conrad 
directly, but it is surprising to see 
such h well-informed modern critic 
trt-oting them so casually. With 
George Eliot at least this is a mis- 
take Henry James never made. 
Even more surprising is the claim 
that Kipling and Stevenson in- 
fluenced Conrad only' hi so far us 
they played u part iu “ creating att 
audience for exotic narrative”. 
That surely does not allow suffi- 
cient credit in Kipling's early 
si Dries of Anghi-lmlia, or in novels 
of St u veil sun’s such as The Beach of 
Falvsu and The Ehh-tide. James, 
again, wus well aware chut Steven- 
son was far more than u purveyor 
of “ exotic narratives ". 

In spice of these omissions or 
fal$c emphases,’ the -.wide range uf 
Conrad in the Nineteenth Century 
is ndmirahle. James,' fat 'example, 
appears tellingly at several points 
in the hook ; consideration or Mar- 
low'ji reasons for lying tu Kurtz's 
** mended " expands outwards to u 
brilliant ex pi o nit ion of the signifi- 
cance nf lies in lute niucit-cnili- 
century European literature that 
moves swiftly mid expertly over 
Ibsen, NicL/sclie, Henry and Wil- 
liam James, nnd Thomas Mann ; 
while linguistic and philosophical 
issues ore raised constantly. One i>f 
the most exciting aspects nf the 
bonk is the natural ease with 
which Professor Watt shifts be- 
tween the biographical, historical, 
and interpretative approaches to 
Conrad ; (hough one should, of 
course, expect nothing less from 
iltc uiilhnr of The Rise of the 
Novel. If jhu schematic nature nf 
Professor Wall's overall plan still 
remains too much in evidence tit is 
is because of his strong personal 
preference for critical rather than 
historical or biographical interpre- 
tation : rite main emphasis of the 
book, we are told at the beginning, 
is “ exegetic Conrad’s biogra- 
phers have carried out valuable 
research and this is ucktvnwlL-dgv d 
and used; the historical questions 
raised by Cnhrad’s life and novels 
are, fascinating and made* ail the 
more' so here; bale it is renlly Con-, 
rad’x critics that Watt Is- after. 

His 'opening statement nn the 
purpose of his book is so flat in 
tone' that, given the Fragiucnted 
nature of modern literary criticism* 
it can only be taken as deliberately 
provocative, Tlint purpose is “to 
see whether a measure of cr ideal 
- consensus, may not be promoted hv 
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unnruu, «>u , sunmluneoiislv demand coir. moil -sense criticism, -- 

nmiiy and folly of mod in . exegesis" and his own an uncommonly perceptive oidei, 

* j£ ,vo n r’SS riunSn .St ^n.e kird of exe- and one could expect it «o .mee 
s nui " b f* getic agreement can be reached oil willi a fa»' - amount of cntK-a! 

ters. But Wait is insistent mnmv writers ut that not to say relief. 


reason why 1 ‘ H i iad “ tend to equate individuality with 

was V ,en,l .M t He said it. alienation " but instead com 2 
so*. ue ill me to s. v , , nosed the question, in Professor 

i,,„cel , Watt's for mu hit ion, “ Alienation, of 

myself, 1 luidcrsiand , d course ; but how do we get out of 

meaning of ll , * sa ' ?’ . h ' cand i B it ? 11 Conrad's answer was to create 
not see the flame of the candfo, a fic , ini)dl Wlri(1 in jg 

but was «'de S universe, characters are forced io 
brace the ■ ' nenetrate " manoeuvre among Intolerable and 

piercme «»Wh w Palate jct innacta ble realities", in which 
all the. hearts dui , , l, r* ossentiallv Victorian virtue 
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any two or more literary critics “whited sepulchre ” and the nature ^ irIZ , sl , „ ’ ess u; s - reiec- veyed here is admiration, though Professor Wutt states, are marked 

dbrLM ..s-rsa-i •' m “ w * feoH,lB! £ °;; Ku, “- . P C ;s ° Fai T 
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Conrad's famous words, the artistic contri uy to tl e sp rit of the w et I : is true tuat ^ The determination here to isolate e it ns crucial that we acbjov*- 

aim is to "make you see ’’-sharp espeneiiccs ^cubedbyMcino^ « n feanects from Kurt*, Conrad and Marlow from Kurtz, to ledge the force of '‘solidarity- e 
divergence of critical opinion i is The hmd of crUM^n but Is it not also true that the ensure that they, are not seen as in The w s&e r of the " Narcissus 'ihe 

inevitable. Not th.it Professor Wait mccted here is Jfff eon-' fascination Kum exerts on Marlow any way condoning Kurtz's collapse fundamental “ reality 'of Morton 

needs to be told tins: his finely- It is often * 1 ' ] - v ;, ” ,0 “ L C 1 if S o ™? that '* admiration " is an into barbarism or regarding , it as journe y in Heart of Darkness, to 

judged discussions of Imprcs- ic.upiuous of the gie« f iSotb’e w!rd to describe it? genuinely “tragic”, has a sig.ilfi- J fnet t |f oC Lord Jim “dies hr h 

siohisni and Symbohsin centre pre- liifcriiiuie it is supposed to K,?Pif J- accent the Faust met a- lance for Tan Watt that goes honour ” To refuse to see the puwr 
cisely on III esc issue:.. He is oven “explain , and , m ^eiyiespect Even doesn’t exclude admin- beyond differing readings of Heart of affirmation ill Conrad Is to wr- 
capable of self-i rouy in the matter interior to Watts persuasive uew phor, ti t oxc uae Darkness, though critical blind- "ender (as Kurtz surrendered) « 

of critical inter prutuiion. Preparing which argues for a mulupbctiy of non on Mal lows patt. it may », irresponsible and self-destnictirt 

!o discuss the moment in Lord Jim _ — • 1 11 - - - 

when Stein analyses Jim’s condi- 


tion as “romantic", ho says: “It 
seems to be a universal principle 
in criticism tlmt the more iiHL-rp re- 
lation a passage lias hail, the more 
it shat! be given He then adds, 

11 The principle will be honoured 
here, although only to rite extent, 
ilint the interpretation of . Stein's 
parable seems interesting in itself, 
or helpful in furthering our under- 
standing of Lord Jim." The slightly 
acid comment on the tendency of 
modern criticism, the ho-lf-liearted 
qualification, and then the asser- 
tion of a personal conviction that a 
critical consensus can be estab- 
lished if only common sense pre- 
vails, are all typical of Watt's 
method throughout Conrad in the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Also typical, and necessarily so l£ 
the talk of literal, interpretation 
end critical consensus, is not to 
edme over as merely, arrogant or 
simple-minded, is a critical involve- 
ment. with Conrad's work that is 
subtle, perceptive, 'full of respect 
lor its subject, .and firmly commit-, 
ted in its -refusal to allgw literary 
criticism to be ■ separated from 
nuii'a]' and ethical issues,, from how 



irresponsible and selMestmcw* _ 
forces. 

Hv the i urn of the centw? 
Conrad had established I hijmR ^ 
un author, though his, hnanti 
situation was , precarious, lj 
awareness of being an exile M 
strong, and the >“d.an« hj 
novels remained small- w 
audience was. hawever. a 
une. When Conrad rebuked Homij 


une. VViieil uonrao l 

Garnett for find ng a phW 

sivo philosophies jf 
awareness of .the a ,f 
many such plulosophies foj« 
century is too acute for in 

possible — but he comes near ^ 
stressing the value in 

he calls Conrads jWi, 1 !! 
the imperative necejady^ l^ 
probably not sensible }° 
much further than that a Cufl , 
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Two hooks in English stand out 
front die vast literature of the 
Second World War: Chester Wil- 
mot's The Struggle fur Europe, 
published in 1952. and David 
Irving's .Hitler’s War, which 
appeared three years ago. They 
do so because, fruni exactly oppos- 
ing, angles of vision, each tackles 
ihe strategy of the whole war and 
nukes impressive if doctrinaire 
sense of it, The second book luis not 
yet worked its way into our 
general understanding of the coii- 
llicr, though it undoubtedly will 
du so when controversy over its 
si-nsaiioualNt elements is exhausted. 
The first has embedded itself 
ulmosr too deeply. Nearly everyone 
is familiar with Wilmot's arguments, 
even those who have not read hint 
nr disclaim interest in military 
history. And this because his 
remarkable achievement was to 
iutcsraLe a smry all know well — 
the Anglo-American epic of 1939-45 
— with the discontems with which 
the West has lived since 1950, and 
to use the first to explain the 
second. 

Wilntot began with the observa- 
tion, original when first stated, that 
me West had won the war but lost 
the peace : he used the shift of 
Russia's effective western frontier 
fmni the Dnieper, in 1939, to the 
Oder, in 1945. in make the point. 
The general blame for that shift he 
laid at America's dnnr. The nar- 
licnlir cause for blame lie found in 
rak's reject ion of Churchill's 
'-Mcanerraiienn strategy" in prefer- 
ence for his own “ Cross-Channel ” 
scheme. 

argil meat, the American 
president, leading a people whose 
» was for rlie Japanese, 

„ film' a way of banting the 
mare dangerous Germans as quickly 
possible so that the .emotional 
Jiuuger of the Americans ioi victory 

oIILi weaker enemy siiould not 
«« too long unsatisfiod. An Invasion 
i uermaijv over tlie short sea-route 
mio northern France offered the 
lu i! ,0i1 ' But » b -v foiling to 
l • noc °ssary landing-craft 
Ins imnarioiM Admiral King, 

:he° SSa^S 1 * t1ie l>0 P«Bst war ill 
to f Iw C ' Boosevrlt was obliged 
wnvta^lk 1IS Pethering invasion 
f 0 7 y w „ he wPti're of North Africa 

1942 rll! 1 i of , nny ot, her outlet in 

(an election year). 


given much support by English col- 
leagues, notably Prufe*,or Michael 
Howard. Their coumer-arguineni is 
both general and particular. Goner 
ally, it claims lliat war, like pitLiiics, 
has Its rhythms, mul Hi at it is un- 
realistic to expcci a leadership dis- 
orientated by the disasters of 1941- 
42 to see inst-aiuly through the 
wrack to the correct siratogv tor 
the year after or the year nfier 
that, fn particular, it loads the 
student down a climnnlogy of deci- 
sions, apparently unavoidable m the 
short-term, to show that Roosevelt 
wanted not the iv-ir lie got bill 
one which would have defeated Ger- 
many and saved eastern Europe fur 
democracy (not a plant, by the by, 
which had ever flourished there) 
by a cross-Channel invasion in 1943. 
The question which remains is 
whether D-Day would have worked 
a year in advance. 

John Grigg hns set out to examine 
it in detail. Il is worth an miswer, 
he points out, because a successful 
invasion in 1943 might not merely 
have achieved the political effects 
Wilmot lamented as foregone, hut 
have brought the war tu un end a 
year or more earlier, with propor- 
tionate saving of lives (several 
million were involved) at and 
behind all the batilefronts. But if 
Roosevelt’s strategic reputation is to 
be saved (and Aiuiibro"ke‘s recipro- 
cally deflated), it lias to he shown 
that > the operation wus technically 
feasible in 1943 in terms of (a) 
numbers, (bj air superiority, (ci 
transport, _ (d) interdiction. The 
author believes thai lie can demon- 
strate sufficiently under each head- 
ing. Thus the Allies already hud 
enough men avnilahle, might have 
assembled rlie hiuding-cnift had 
King been leuiiL on, could have 
achieved air superiority over the 
beaches through belter deployment 
of aircraft and, hy the interruption 
of the strategic bombing campaign, 
could certainly have interdicted Ger- 
man movement of reserves towards 
the lodgement area. In passing lie 
demonstrates ihat the Ailnntic Wall 
was stronger , in 1944 than 1943 and 
that the Mulberry floating harbours 
couli] have been built a year early 
given the right sense of urgency. , 

Ife himself moves his arguments 
along with admirable briskness, and 
though he modestly disclaims any 
higher title for his writing thqit 
“ historical journalism ", lie. 
sketches in cliBracicr and summar- 
izes complicated . debate with a 
deftness which many professionals 
might emulate with profit. Where 
ho foils is in the rigour of his Tech- 


nical analysis. Il is perfectly Line 
that the American army had grown 
inordinately between 1941 and 
1943; the expansion is even moie 
dramatic if the benchmark is fixed 
in 1940. when the United States 
Army was less than 200,000 strong 
and fielded not a single organized 
division. But divisions are the key 
and ahlinugh by early 1943 rlie 
army was approaching its target of 
ninety, few were trained or equip- 
ped nnd only a handful battle- 
experienced (the lamentable epi- 
sndo of the Kasserine Pass in Feb- 
ruary, 1943, illuminates how poorly 
inexperienced divisions perform 
against professionals). The Germans 
meanwhile were operating over 200 
divisions and, though only 10 per 
cent were armoured, that nucleus 
furnished Formidable offensive and 
counter-attack power. Moreover, it 
was at the disposal of a single, 
remarkably determined and realis- 
tic mind. Hitler may not have been 
‘■the greatest Feld her r of all time” 
— Grofaz in the ucrnnyin of his 
toadies — hut, as David Irving has 
succeeded In showing, he whs better 
than most of his generals and a 
great deal more flexible in his 
thinking than his detractors, Ger- 
man as well as Allied, allow. In mid- 
1943 he was, it is Lrue, recovering 
liis nerve after the setback at Stalin- 
grad and in July allowed Zeitzlcr, 
liis new chief of staff, to commit 
the armoured reserve at Kursk, 
with fata! results. But had the 
Allies appeared in France that 
summer — and the seasons would 
have forced them to land before 
July — it is certain that he would 
have deployed his Lillies there. 

Nor can it be shown that Allied 
air power could have prevented 
their transfer. Even in June 1944. 
when strategic bombing was much 
farLhcr into its stride, dm Ninth 
and .Tenth SS Panzer Divisions were 
brought hy rail from l'nlnnd to 
Lorraine in a week. The delay hi 
their onward movement to Nor- 
mu tidy was the result of tactical, 
not strategic, air activity inside 
France. And when .they did arrive 
their 300 ' tanks made a difference 
which the Allies felt all too 
1 acutely : the reinforcement directly 
blunted the Epsom offensive in 

i une and released the strength to 
hint the GuodwoDd offensive in 
July. By then the Allies had under- 
gone the experience of the great 
gale which wrecked the American 
Mulberry, and found that they 
could supply themselves as readily 
over the open beaches. ~ So logistic 
deficiency certainly did not underlie 
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The Quartet 

Monkey, donkey, goat and clumsy bear 
Resolved to giue a concert open-uir. 

Their music, fiddles, viola, double-bass 
Beneath the meadow limes were soon in place ; 
They raised their bows, preparing to astound 
The public, and struck up— a frightful sound, 

“ Hold it, lads ”, cries monkey, " wait ! 

How cun toe play, if yqu’re not silting straight ? 
You, double-bass apd viola, over there 
We violins will form the other pair. 

That’s mpre like itf. Now I beti •• 

We’ll rnake the hills ond' forests pirouette ,'* ' j'- '- 
They changed their places and bagdti oned more— 
But sounded just as dreadful as before. 

“ Stop ! I know what’s wrong ", the donkey cried, 
*• We should be sitting side by side.” 

They all agreed, and in a stately row 
Sat down ;but still the quartet wouldn't go. 

Their arguments grew shriller how ; 

Who should be sitting where, and how ? 

.. A nightingale observed the ructiail ; . 

The ulcal chdp to give instruction f 
:. ... “ Will you, sir, kindly spare a while ”, 

The foursome pleaded, "and convey us ■ 

How we may match the Busch or Amadeus ? 

We have our instruments and music sheets ; 1 

Just show us where to put our seats” 

The nightingale could not but smile. 

" To play quartets needs skill and ears . ... . 

More sensitive than yours, mv dears ; . 

However much you change positiotis. . 

7; . You won’t pass muster as musicians. ; . ■- 

I. A. Krylov 

Translated from tlie Russia, ,ppd dedicated . to . the 
; memory of Jacob: Zqgusldn, by Peter Ojppenfaoimer. 1 


their failure tit nvcrcnme ihe Ger- 
iiiuiii in Hil* fir»c seven weeks in 
the briilyeliead. 

The truth was iliat rlie German 
panzer divisions, in wlimcvor year, 
liHd to be broken in a battle of 
attrition un Hie ground before the 
Allies could hope in break out of 
the bridgehead. In 1944 Hitler found 
only eleven for Hie west. But in 
1943, without an Italian front to 
consume its shine and with a stable 
front in Russia, he might have 
d uiih led that number. The Allies 
would picsiimnblv have uegoiiaied 
the Atlantic Wall all the same — il 
proved not much oF on abatable oil 
the day- — but would then have been 
counter-attacked repeatedly and, if 
the real invasion provides any 
aiiHlogics, prnhjlilv driven back into 
the sen. 

Hitler, even on June G, 1944, posi- 
tively welcomed Lhcir up pen ranee. 
For a bin tie uu rlie beaches offered 
a break from ihe rulmulcss wearing 
down to which the campaign on the 
eastern front hmuid his strategy, 
There his easy victories lintl ended 
in mid- 1942 and the war had become 
one between opposed GNPs and 
birthrates. In die nature of things 
he whs hound to lose ns long us 
the Russians could keep men and 
equipment coming forward. Men 
Stalin never lacked. For equipment 
and the means ro move it, he re- 
quired Allied help to supplement 
the outiniL of liis own devastated 
resources. 

Britain responded generously to | 
his appeals ; hnw generously Dr : 
Joan Beaumont exurnines in her 
cool mid meticulous study uf British 
aid tn Russia from 1941-45. It ih 
hii odd stor.v. The aeroplanes und 
tunks (“for Russia "—the appeal 
always dramatically increased pro- 
duction norms in British factories) 
sent were despised by the reci- 
pients. And, given the poor quality 
of almost all Bi itish weapons of 
tlie Second World War (Spitfire, 
Musquitii and Lancaster upurt), not 
surprisingly. What Stalin really 
valued were, the railway engines 
(2,000 in miiiiber). railway lines 
(540,000 tons), felt, boot? (fifteen 
million pairs) and magnificent 
Dodge trucks f 3/5,000) sent him by 
the Americans through Persia. 
Krushchev, in a rare admission of 
Russian gciitiuidc, later actually 
acknowledged that the Red Army 
cnuld not have reached Berlin with- 
out them. 

British equipment found no such 
favour ; much was e if her rqlegated 
to secondary units or actually dis- 
carded. Yet any interruption of the 
flow — as during the summers of 
1942 and 1943 when attacks by, the 
Ki-iegsiiniiTiic in Arctic waters per- 
sinulcd the Admiralty that convoy- 
ing was too risky — -provoked bitter 
resentment. Some of Stalin's most 
insulting comments to Churchill 
turned on tlie disparity uf tosses a£ 
between British sailors nnd Russian 
infantry. But If not wanted or 
appreciated, why did the Russians 
persist in their demands for mate- 
rial and the British hr fulfilling 
tliBin?' The question takes us back 
tn the Secnud Front, the key issue 
of the middle period of die war, 

Eastern mid Western Allies alike 
genuinely desired tb'sep an Anglo- 
A rt erics h.; a emy ashore: in ivcstci'n' 
Europe. But-' the British did not 
conceal from the Americans that 
they were not prepared to run a 
First World War rate of casualties 
in the process and would play. for 
time— do the Mediterranean, in the 
air— no avoid it. Stalin guessed 
that they also saw propping up the 
gjsterri front ns a means of .taking 
the steam nut of the Wehrmaclit, 
And lie , was undoubtedly -right. 
Wliar, then, .. . was : his / motive ill 
taking from them the equipment 
with which they might httve 
launched the " Second Frput Now”, 
his., minions in Britain demanded 
from 1941 onwurds ? ,lt was. like 
Churchill's, a desire to involve' q 

E resent' ally but future- competitor 
i the process of attrition. ; . He 
liuped for a long-drawn-out battle 
for (lip Sejm;;. hi tlie static, way ns 
Churchill hoped’ for d long-drawn* 
but battle ot .the Dnieper, so that 
he might steal the heartland behind 
thg backs . of / tlie ! content ants. 
Naither party, in the end, got as. 
much as he wonted. BiiL tlie Allies 

E robitbly did better than thoy would 
nye-'liad thoy risked the Channel in 
19.43.- -r ' . f i. . 
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. nil enormous advance on 
cverj 1; nul ish-Spa nisi i die liunaiy 
which has yet appeared:' 

IM adern I .uiuiuugv Review. 


‘‘..Tim niQSl clearly thought 
out diciionury of ih kind Hint has 
so (hr iippcurcd:' 

Professor Jo lin We IrIi I man, 

Tlio Observer. 





“You have been entirely 
success Pul iii yuiiriiini tu devise 
h convenient one vulumc 
diciionury that will set new 
standards in its coverage of the 
written und spoken languiigcr 
R.E. Asher, Head of Linguistics 
Deportment, Uni* crsliy of 
Edinburgh. . 
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The paradoxical pontiff 


biography 


heart oti ‘I will’ aciufiii MS , 
printer self -governance and 
possession of i lie pen; on.' 1 ‘ 


By Don Ciipitf 


|,( Sllhjl-L’ts i<f Mai y. 01* llllll * 

J»"N wh*..r .mn-i : sK"i J'ffwI-'S'lL'lLTS 

The Pope from Pula ml Christ. 

An Assessment With « restoration of nation and 

271pp. Collins. 1.7.95 (Fount r.imily gnca ini aiinck on the email- 

bock, Ll.Sfll. cifuilion uf women, which oiiLsitle 

flO 2 1 1 634 X ihi- West i.s so. widely i vgarded as 

„ syniptniH of our decadence, the 

j't: T I-: tt H l-:n 1 1 i.in h U'A m: : rope obsessively condemns me 

KmRKJE -X,* « M delivw«n« 

belli ilchceckx .H1«I Mint frwn pHirinichnl subjection— paul 

173pp. Collins Fount Paperback. emp ] ft y me m, divutce, ctniliticeplipn, 

£1.25. hhoiiibn and homosexuality (which 

0 00 626106 X fixmi this noint of view must be 


i« jiy thiii li.is Inuji been impossible m * 4 n H .m.' 

u,y Wes i enters. YVe .ue no lunger accuseis «u. much le^sw me t 

•u! us. Led i.. hearing Ihuall *hi..i he was perhaps ptu- 

citizens cum prise a mystical hmly dent of i new. 

ut subjects hi Muiy, or ihiii a yet en-u those who were restive 
ctildier'k de.nl) in battle has some- U | 1UU | w | W | had m-mried showed by 


. - e Yet he is actively makinn a 

beyond H* conpeu-.iL, • >« 1,1 Climd. more heiejWurooJ fn t 

pilgrim C- hurt It nii-'J* «u»i rnme work, he sees u necessar, If, 

ihle signpost-. . lectic ill " solidarity and oLv^ 

The Magisicrinm. then, pi «i eels lion hiyulty and dissidonce K 
the fuiHlnmenial mitlis of the individual’s relaiinn to ifcp 
deposit of faith. It lias, apparently, nuinity. One ought not to be 
icd i r uf us. -....f ... . ■ V** 


_ , , fnun pHtrinicniu suojkuium — 

Paperback. eD j P jttynteni, divurcc, euiUrticepliOii, 
^bullion and homosexuality (which 
from this point of view must be 


change is such that a modern 
believer cun nut possibly say and 


The modern Papacy is .in .is in nich- 
ing institution. Having long dace 
changed religion into politics, doc- 
trine into law, and Rome into a 
unique venire of gossip anil intrigue, 
it now marries Hollywood with 


ntpmvineni, uivum-i:, DC-nevci umnui — — work, nil if 11 tines nm issue m miy 

bunion and homosexuality (which mean put the same things as a certa i nt v at all. If there is some 

rom ibis point of view must be fifth-century heliever. It is wrong 0 |f direct route to the truth 

r.eii as a libertarian nlternative to fo arraign a theologian by a pro- about God and Christ then we can 

i-.iav lut-oh.. i Thf ideal woman is that assumes the error of _n i. n.,.- hr:iinc out mid 


«ren as a uuoriaiian uiw iiawvt- n» 
pntviarchy). The ideal wo inn n is 
u minor, one wltii says “ Behold Hie 
hand nt.ud nf the Lord”; and she is 
mi ideal nut only for women bill 
f«r all believers, for the uitcom- 
pro mining clericalism ot the Letter 
io Priests of April 1979 reduces frll 


love to know, lu-cati.it wr heniiPtted the common good. Funhermorf 
theologians urc mu a ware nf any Wojtyln himself made a nonblt 
other way m lelignnn truth than speech on religious liberty to 
the way of haul <nuly and sleep less Second Vatican Council, 
nights and the snuggle »«i ttu’c birth . 

to something geuuint and Cogent out The lesson here is surely that tht 
nf one’s own soul. It's very lim'd ideal nf autonomy, which became u 
work, and it doe* nm issue in any powerful in the West with ihe 
certainly at all. If there is some Enlightenment, will not go am* 
kind of direct route* to the truth it is entrenched in the Church, and 
about God and Christ then we can even in the Pope's own thinlthj. 
all stop healing our bruin* mil, and Though much of Christianity fw t 
seize K. Uiil'nrumaiL-lY the term* in much of its history has been deeply I 
which SchillebeccLx .md Kling were objectified and heieronomou*, i 


it now marries Holly wood with |0 r,j esii 0 f April 1979 reduces all uneasy and in « Times article not creative religions thinkers, lend 

Byzantium, imiinig hohnest tni« i llV p C uple to the status af minors. i HnU ar/he made a distinction, to mistake for revealed truths what 

what the media call charisma , R)J f ar as specific ethicnl teaching KiaKicmrlmn u to are too often merely their own 


• ~ - ; — - - ( theologians are told thor their teach- 

Mhout ok cninplcie h cnn upnnii ot j n o must remain in strict conformity 
Ohrisrimi values as could well he w m, lt flchiag of the College of 
imngiiied, yut Karo! Wojtyln, who ni fi hnps, united with the Pope. The 
becflimi Pope John Paul H >»' church is a monarchy, doctnne Is 
OcLobcr 1978, looks like being a j llw illl( | there can be only one 
very foriniduble and determined f e cisimor. 

Pope who plans to carry out a kind !o „ m , K : nB i v UIus- 

of counter-reformation during his L nl u ® n t!!I f Juri Kiiue 

lime hi office. If it was not by the we ^ 


ccilure thin assumes the error ot Q |j st0 p | )CH ii n p ntir hrsiins out, and Though much ol Christianity fw t 
this ba.iii ihL.cis and Torces him to se j zC j[_ Unroriiimiielv the ti'inis in much of its history has been mmIj i 
pick his words mid make ii show of w bi c f, SchillebvecLx and Kling were objectified and heieronomou?, i 
meaning, after all, the same as the wirti suggest ilmt whai roaJly nevertheless the uppeol to the iodi- 

Fathers of Chnlcedon meant. happems is that men in Kmtie whose vidual’s free decision is equally . 

Cardinal Hume was evidently a outlook is pre-criticol, and who ure deep-rooted in the Christian ns* 
little uneasy, and inn Times article not creative religions thinkers, tend non. The Pope’s inconsistent ?' hi 
in January* he made a distinction, to mistake for revealed truths what blessed one, for he is of cowm 
T he task of the Magistcnuin is to are too often merely ibeir own himself influenced by many ol ibr 
protect ” fundamental truths” and umexnmined prejudices. very ideals that he seems to U 

to “safoguaid the authentic teach- How is all this to be reconciled opposing. The Second Vaiiw 

iae of the Christian gospel”. Mean- with the Pope's professed commit- Council, by committing the Chad 
while theologians have a duty .to memt to human dignity, freedom and so firmly to toleration, relipw 

II >» II.K ««! ;■». --T -. — r' “ speculate ” and to study with rights ? Peter Hebblethwaite con- liberty and liumon rights k itcud 

vlteoloRlans are told thor their teach- «• scholarlv integrity". A certain tinually, and very strongly, brings the future of the ideals ol Iretica 

in? must remain in strict conformity anwunt D f conflict between the two out the paradox. Thus in his phi lo- and autonomy. I doubt if the Ftp 

with the teaching of the Collegcot interest* is inevitable. But theolo- sophical work The .4c/ing Person ready wants to make the Count 

Bishops, united with the Pope. The Vuist remember ” the lint ija- (1969: English translation, New a despotism, and 1 oin sure ihaii 

Chiwch is « monarchy, doctrme Js f: lhe human mind to discover York 3979), VVojtyla _ stresses any case be could not do inlw 


very foriniduble and determine?! j e cisimor. 

Pope who plans to carry out a kind !o 5 mu «inelv illus- 

o£ counter-reformation during his T»w« ntiiLude is omusingiy j... 
time in office. If it was not limed by the well-k 
expected that he would be so anri- that l ai l VI t sc 4 ® « 


to be, still less was it expected that 
he would bo so strongly anti- 
Western as he now appears. 

The first of the two banks under 
review is a symposium hy live 
Sun dap Times writers, who between 
them deal In the manner of such 
instant books with the first four- 
teen months of the present pontifi- 
cate. Peter Hcbbleth waite contrl- 


a Conclave the Cardinals had the _ 

bright idea of solving the doctrinal 

d KuSrhi’n y ,-d?" l 'S..'y he .SL'I By Peter Hebblethwaite 

him, but Kiing’s response wbs dis- _ , - ■ ■ = ■ = 

appointing: “No thanks, 1 prefer nM1 ■ ■ WI1III ,. IC .' 

to remain infallible.” That is ro sny, ROWAN WILLIAMS. 


"ion of the human mind to discover York 3979), YVojiyh# stresses sny i 
truths about Gud which always lie autonomy : “ Every authentic, whole- tried. 

Interrogated by the data 


nor facile solutions to human prob- 
lems. On the contrary, it starts 
from the assumption that what 
Christianity has to say about God — 
and anything else it niny have to 
say is secondary — is contradictory 


whom he reads with a posl-Fretfu 
awareness. 

A further merit of his approx* 
is that be never sees " spiriuainj' 
as an isolated activity lo bt ««• 


Sunday Times waters, wlio between fallible ” Thai is ro snv. ROWAN WILLIAMS : say is secomiary— is conuauiuy., - hermli's att ff 

’J^TSTn™ Zr. JSo'ina; o «».. ?.,■? ThtWmwil . IKnmMtt tz$, ly wz;» j?*iRS£*s 

d8,a - 

?SSi ««, buss * ssius ft- -s-. s ,i 


Pope’s pronouncements hi Ireland. 0 51425 9 BKK Amioch mi ihVough ^e 

‘ Wnjtyla’s education, we learn, be- challenging authority in a way that ■ ~ Greek and Latin Fathers, medieval 

sun with Polisli language and liiera- tC (|uIre<d condemnation. p t j s difficult to think of another doctors like Bernard and Aquinas 

lin e and included theology under mimmileritiindlns and conflict book which atiempu what Rowan and finally Martin Luther and John 

Gar r igou-Lag ra nge at Rome, with ^ rim v Jrv diSo %■ b illiw- Williams has set out to do m of tfie Cross nre fust-hand psycho- 
doct orates on John of the Cross and L peter Hebb&waiie’s ex- The Wound of Knowledge. Perhaps logically wbrle, and fresh. Williams 

Max bcjteler. As with so many wjlJJrTf nrema cure stSdy of the Dorn Cuthbert Butler’s Western is particularly sensitive to tlm way 
semor Cut hot id leaders, his then- ‘ f f Schille- Mysticism, published pearly fifty in which the Gnostic temptation to 

bgy is p re-critical, and indeed there wnta nf lgf Oe^moer acmiifr ^ ago ; co H nies nearest to fils pro- leap out of this world and reduce 
abundant evidence that he re- h««Jg The former j ml It is not exactly a history of Christianity to ’’ saving informa- 
gards modern theology as an infec- astonishing injustice, the lormer J thouah nertinent remarks tlon about God “ was met and 

Ron from which the Church must was pronoii meed guilty on ;tha radio a “ejected by the eariv Fathers. The 

be cured. Critical theology smuggles bv one of M« jtidges. gnlM. belm «" iheptogy u^d but tjtner^a tejccie . wi ^ ^ .. scnndul 

w «8S^ w i^*%i%S 


0 232 5142.» 9. _ _ L y i . Ignatius of Antioch on through die 

1 . — '■■■— Greek and Latin Fathers, medieval 

ft is difficult to think of another doctors like Bernard and Aquinas 
book which attempts what Rowan and finally Martin Luther and John 


modern Wesi-lack of respect tor -mm pan moii, 'Tit fir r ontuHes 

authority, individualism, free-think- refused to be drawn Into the whole few 

ing, and relativism. • John. Paul U humibating pioced'ire unless he T " e hh ^toh-i nwfftv'* a 
intends to roll back the tide. .He -cotiM first be told the charges Sifusae P mo?e Sen it 

cares nothing for Science, nnr for against him nnd the identities of his }y. or d that „ 

Protestantism. His mystical nation* 


“Christian biography” defined os 
** the theological evaluation nf how 
the work of God has united wdth 


mysticism ”. Why did the waa« 
movement, the return to the i««t 
begin in the fourth [tom 
Williams exploits Euseinn « 
Caesarea’s paean of pm»' w 
Emperor, who is presoflrtj* 
imago oi the Logos and A*?. 
ciple of hierarchy in 
realm, to show that >n ihe*JjL 
ports of the Empire, gfJJ 
among the peasantry af ««{ # J 
Egypt, this claim wg nMtwg 

blasphemous. Deser ‘ 01 T a nS 
was a protest movement, *n 

native vlow of society, a . 

martyrdom hved out . 
ullegodly Chn*ilan Empire. 

The note of protest «• •' 

lost. It was ” ^ 

„ n.. r-nr/tif ui/c. naweTp, 


accusers and defender, and second]; 


word that confuses mote than it 
illumines. Most works of the genre 
give spirituality a bad name. Tms 


fr, zzz; sir— 


Tantra in high places 


tne NieuiuKicAii b»ihw«uuii «■» »■«»» lOBi. »*• ik 

the work of God has united with Benedict to recognise, jj t ; 

human variety nod contingency in perils of the solitary n ^ . 

pavticuluBi- lives”. The Confessions I'eopUe need to rub up fl i ^ {#B . •' 

of St Augustine become possible— otllof jf they arc to »u» ^ . 

even necessary. Williams manage* mandment of Christ i«w ^ 

to say new things about Augustine, xhc community • 

boor irtnn in the Bjcsi 1 w rt , 

** another Christ lurt , 


By Niniaii Smart 

.GIUSEPPE TUCCI : 

The Religious of Tibet 
Tvimslnicd by Geoffrey SunmeJ 


mental vehicles of divine or mugic 
power. 

But religions are daily «HCt- 



jvesent to’ past, in- describing thus various Myers of cult and be- mental vehicles of divine or mugic 
Tibetan practices. The reason is. of Bef. Because Tibet, thougih hard to pov^er. 

tiourse that the new regime imposed penetrate, was also an contact warn But religions are duily enact- 

upon Lhasa has led to the disloca- surrounding cuhuresj Iranian, mema . There is a useful account 
lion of the old religion and of the Chinese and other influences entered • here oi -the rhythms of monastic life 
culture which nourished it. The the complex fabric of Tibetan re- which he3ps to give a clear idea of 
lu.igody of Tibetan Buddhism has ligion, as wert os _the ■ directly the pauterhs b£ eultic and com- 
been devH^iaiing. If there is any- Indian elements of the early Bud- • munity activity, and of the orgsmiza- 
ihinj* gond in it, it comes from the dhist missions. Hon both of the in&tiiuvion.s and of 

fact that waves, of learned refugees, , Some interesting questions of • tito country. In effect Lnmaism ha/? 


6 another «ir bt "tD; \« . 
practical tost of n«JJ® ■ 
U is not u matte of 8«" of & . . 
attention to , ll “ ' 

brethren. Aquinos 8\ 0- per 
ing which rescues h " ' {Ui#| r’ 
humous scholflstic n ■ 

that reduce- hint to 17 ■ 

hair-spUtter. ,^' lha Sii^ ; 

is*SL fc-SL-iSSifi 


ot tiie country. In effect Lnmaism ha^ reemiB »* in Chf^'rv!? 

se fashioned, a mystical and a magical thing gqc^ wfems v :ii # i'n. ^ h . 

as- i system which has helped in tihe 'NoinLialiism la bom 

;s- : past • *o .give a sense of security becomes di voice r 

□g aanid the *tr*nge forces which Christian ] experience ^ 

ils inyatea'iously assault humanity it lation, while a sap vacou^V^ ‘‘ 

of has maintained at its heart the attempts tn till « ?: 


As the book 
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The great untouchable 


By Victoria Glendinning 
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"I would not in rhe least mind the 
whole truth being written about 
me, but it would be gravely embar- 
rassing to other persons ”, said 
Somerset Maugham. Ho instructed 
bis litcrury executor, the late 
Spencer Curtis Brown, not to 
authorize a biography, nor “ to 
assist any person who wishes or 
attempts any such publication”. 
Maugliant also wrote to his friends 
asking them to destroy his letters. 
Out Maugham, as ha proved, did 
not care a rap for ” other persons ” ; 
it was himself that he wished to 
conceal. The only result of his 
ban lias been the publication over 
the yenrs of what Curtis Brown in 
his Introduction to Ted Morgan’s 
Somerset Maugham calls a “ flood 
af gossip, or, at best, incomplete 
record”. Impressed with Morgan’s 
draft, he gave him assistance and 
previously withheld information. The 
result is an extraordinarily compel- 
ling biography, even though the 
main outline of Maugham’s life is 
by now hardly unknown. 

The son of d British lawyer, 
Maugham was horn in 1874 in 
Prance, where he spent his first teu 
years. By the time he was three 
Jiis three elder brothers were at 
boarding school, and (< His days 
wero warmed by 8n exclusive 
maternal love a warmth that was 
abruptly withdrawn at the age of 
eight when his mother died. “If 
In some lives there is an original 
sm , writes Mr Morgan, “in 
Maughams there was un original 
W j r \ Jro,n which, by his own 
admission, he never recovered.” 
ms father died only two years later, 
and the orphaned Willie was sent 
, ““Bland, to aq aging clerical 
uncle and aunt in Whit a table (the 

Blackstable ” of Of Human Bond- 
, an< * Calces and Ale). He devej- 
“f®,!* ^inmer, and was miserable 
•at ilhet Kings School, Caiiterbury. 

n J u-ju * 1 sc hool at sixteen, and in 
pn!S»u r * -® 00 ! 1 after met John 
blltnghant Brooks, a literary homo- 
wxual who “took his virginity”. 
:,, i' vas ,°“ly four years after the 
tf-Vy of Section XI of the Crim- 
riBi Law Amendment Act, which 
Jjl! ? remain in force until after 
SCrtfj 8 doatl1, °«w Wilde’s 
thnnakk a great effect, on hint, 

. "f 03 l,ot sufficiently com- 
.Ufa t0 the , homosexual way of 



Maugham at the Villa Mawesque in 19S1, from Ted Morgan’s 
biography 


^Maugham's enrolment as a rtedt- 
Si?, 1 « . St Thomas’ Hpspjtel 
Se«i 8 u y ®- delaying tactic ; be 
Medirfn. kne ^ he w«“*ed to write. 

5?° se.tisfied his odd 
o^r • women who, like bis 

SJ't’ther, died in childbirth. His 
him to, attend 
in Iti con ,*»neqients ; .overzealous 
.department. 6ldnc/u- h. e 
Seth" , u s, *^y‘th l 'e. e , mostly Sn'taih- 

■nd ' , r«II r i ote absorbed . the life 


and V 1,0 atjsorped. tqe me 
lo of the London poor, 

Ltia\ i? U r Mae in hfs first oovel 

bmbeifi (1897).’.. 

-■ He '/Ivor I :i__ , .. 


Glh’feW®'' ■>Tiiqol ;*fs . pcVhups - Ihe - shattered tradltibm •• • 1 but it Is perhaps nf the essence of lias maintained at its heart rite attempts to ‘t' 1 ■. i !; 

diiifet . ILving, .expmi -oil •■TibPiw ' Tilton Btuldhlsni , Is essential W tho methods that the distinction vision oi that Ut sight or -snoMS Williams pwnts ou . ^ ^ 

tlfiSSSi ciSreut ft iUlK between; external- add Internal 'which Met at ihe Henri of Buddhism h 


l linn th'J nhiRs .Lo jlltistrute. rite , text dn d rhe inner: mysterioiis 

(■pictures nt the vanoiKs icohs and pluw ; s ^ich oitiy; . the ' initialed 
janplcwents; ' MWd fit Ntyal) and 9 understand. An i'mpoitam ndrt of 
chiaHologlcuV append ix . /I h«s. jhe Wink’ is duvoted to . the - reli? 


?. ,sn ' forking hard at 

to hW«A-* fi J n#n « e“d Pretending 
was hlfr 1 an d the world, that he 
what he 

rdth • lfld . ’ »exual congress " 
‘ orferad r 0 K® n ' when- >' opportunity 
insecure 'S??*^ inely ^enated Md 
denied . “ot what' he 

mgwol is no wonder, that 

>'a-nDt.wt,L c !\? ra<: ^ ers in his tibvels 
MttuJham 1 ?! seem ”, All four 
' ^ndfheffs^ ^ htotbers had depressive 
PredfeHrU S ' , evea the ■ .successful 
- eeuSr 0 .became Lord qhan- 
*ng' wi‘iV»v Wry ’ ^? Willie an applr- 
. committed suicide.,: 

Msu&atn' °r^^ ' >olievas: ’that 
1 loved 'one 

!*ow3 JW 


year liaison with her, Maualuun had 
bis first stage success in 1907 with 
Lady ’ Frederick— a play chat 

“ launched him on an uninterrupted 
twenty-six year career as a drama- 
tist, during which lie had twenty- 
nine pJays produced ”. Lady 
Frederick was based on a story he 
had written for Punch ; Maugham 
was always short on imagination, 
and recycled his material whenever 
he could. He began to make money, 
depositing it in bank uccounts all 
over the world, “like a squirrel 
hoarding nuts ’’. By 1919 he had 
saved. £186,000. He was moviug in 
Society. He knew the friend of his 
old age, Winston Churchill, before 
the First World War ; and there is a 
story In this book, told by Alan 
Sfiarle, about ills asking Churchill 
whether it was true that in his youth 
be had affairs with men. Churchill 
replied that he went to bed with a 
man just once, " to sec what It was 
like 

“ Who was it ? ” 

"Ivor Novcllo." 

"And what was it like?” 

• “Musical.” 

Sue 'Jones would not marry 
' Maugham , and in 19 i0 he was taken 
up by Syrie Wollcome, daughter' of 
Dr Barnardo of the Homes and the 
separated wife of the Americon 

g Uarmaceutlcals .tycoon. Gordon 
elfridge, founder of the Oxford 
.Street store, was one of her lovers ; 

. Maugham succeeded him. 

When war came Maugham joined 
the Red Cross as an Interpreter in 
the ambulance service. He was at 
the Battle of Ypres, and corrected 
the proofs of Of Human Bondage 
in St Main in a hotel room he was 
Sharing with Desmond MacCartiiy. 
It was* on the Plunders front: that 
he tnpL; Gerald Haxtqjj— hn|frAl|itf- 
can, -attractive, : urtsa-upulouk '' and 
alcoholic-r-with whom he fell 
irrevocably in love. Meanwhile 
Syrie, back home, gave birth to 
Mfiugharn’s daughter, -Liza. ' It was 
a disastrous constellation qf circum- 
stances, the consequences nf which 


was much more intelligent than 
Willie in his vindictive old age 
Maugham published in Looking 
Back a brutal vilification oE his by 
then dead cx-wife : ' this is the 
'* scandal ” referred to in the title 
of Gerald McICnight’s book. It is 
hard to find consensus about Syrie 
on anything. Ted Morgan reports 
Maugham as telling a friend that 
" her physical demands were in- 
tolerable, inexcusable ” ; McKnicht 
.stresses that she was never " either 
highly sexed or sensual 

In any case the marriage was a 
fiasco. In Mr McKnlghrs Holly- 
wooden prose. Syrie “could not see 
into his mind, encrusted as U was 
with erotic reveries Sue lost him 
totally, and they were finally 
divorced, but not before she had 
made a final bid for her husband at 
a notorious weekend party at her 
villa in Le Touquct — a tragi-comedy 
from which neither she, Maugham 
nor Haxtmi emerged with very much 
clean linen. Nor did Beverley 
Nichols, who subsequently published 
his much-quoted account of the 
house-party. 

All Maugham wanted was respec- 
tability, Haxton, and his writing. 
Haxrnn was uersona i non grata to 
rite Home Office because of some 
still ,not wholly elucidated homo- 
sexual scandal, so Maugham and he 
travelled abroad. It was now that 
they went to Malaya,' gathering 
material from the closed world of 
British colonials that constitutes 
the “ Maugham country ” of so 
many of lus stories. Haxton was 
essential to him.: bis easy social 
manner opened doors and looseued 
tongues and corks in a way that 
Maugham, .selfconscious and inhib- 
ited, could nof manage liiijis’qjf. The 
cynical literqry. exploitation nLlios- 
nlmljty &pd confidence l raF«gea.)tla 


His relationship with Haxton, the 
only person with whom he estab- 
lished intimacy, was sado-masochis- 
tic. Haxton drank und gambled and 
made sexual forays to Nice and 
Monte C-urlo. and Maugham put up 
with it. By 1930, with the publica- 
tion ot C«A;c 5 and Ate, lie was at tho 
peak of his career. The downward 
slope wns eased by the vast amounts 
of money he made, und by rejuvenu- 
ticn treatment ut the Niclinus Clinic 
near Vevey, where he — and Huxton, 
and Pope Pius XII — were injected 
with cells scraped fioiu unborn 
I ami)*. 

Haxtmi died nevertheless in 1944, 
destroyed by drink ut fifiy-twu, and 
his place with the aging Maugham 
was t-aken by Bermondsey-born Alan 
Senrle, who had been understudying 
the part for years. Senrle had been 
" my Bronzino boy ” to Lyrtou 
Strarhcy : bur by the time he eanu? 
tn Maugham he wns a piuntp forty- 
one — " no longer a dish, but a 
tureen”, as he himself said. He 
was a good nuiuiy to Maugham 
throughout what turned nut to be a 
protracted and disgusting dotage. 
But he was fussy and sclf-concemcd, 
and falsely ingratiating . tu 
Maugham's friends and family. 
When Maugham, senile nnd para- 
noid, sold us his own the valuable 
paintings he hud long , ago bought 
in his daughter's name, and then 
tried to adopt Scarlc as his son and 
heir, Senrlc's strategy was to tell 
damaging stories about LUa tn 
Malign am and vice versa. Mr 
Morgan calls him “ a pocket logo 
In this last' power-struggle Shake- 
speare came to everyone's mind. 
When Liza’s father-in-law Lord 
Linlithgow suggested to Maugliant 
that he transfer part of his estate 
to Liza to avoid death duties, he 
replied : “ I also have read King 
Lear.” 

There is untiling Shakespearean, 
however, in jhe writings of either of 
these two books. Mr McKnight’s is 
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one men and boys Ioal their lives 
in a colliery explosion at tin* 
Astley Deep pit. . . . The cele- 
brated Derby winner Voltigeur 
bad to bo shot. ... An elderly 
gentleman In Barn-stnble (sic] 
died front the bite of u rut. 

Eras open and close like bivalves : 
the Edwardian uge wh 5 “a hinge 
between two centuries, u brief inter- 
mission between the nge of reason 
and the age of anxiety". Air 
Morgan finds it hard to pass tip any 
fact at all ; the introduction of 
Maugham’s American publisher 
Nelson Doubleday spawns the 
parenthesis that '’the Doubledays 
were French Huguenots whose 
original name wtfs Dubaldy”. The 
index is imperfect, there are mis- 
prints or misspellings hi pruper 
nomc-s, and the occasional wild flight 
of fancy — “ Wilton Castle, the 
ancestral home of the Herbert 
family, which Holbein hutl 
designed”. Most of the mistakes 
Mr Morgan makes are those of 
innocence and unfamfiiarity. He Is 
American, and English social his- 
tory is a minefield. Behaviour or 
circumstances that he finds extra- 
ordinary or noteworthy are very 
often, in context, neither. 

Mr Morgan presumes a corres- 
ponding innocence hi his readers, 
and provides potted biographies, 
beginning at birth, of major figures 
such ns Bennett and Berensou (and 
would the good Nicky Mariutia have 
liked being described as “ 0 female 
version of Alan [Scarlet ”?). Those 
who do not get the encyclopaedic 
treatment get brightly coloured 
labels — “ the short and lecherqus 
Thomus Beech am " — which some- 
times _ become adhesive ; James 
Agate is "the dean of London drama 
critics” at least three times. 

The fascination of this biography 
la not altogether, then, a literary 
matter, though Mr Morgan has got 
as close os anyone could to lib sub- 
ject and has.a nice sense of humour 
kept firmly within bounds. Tlte 
interest lies in a story very well 
told, in the first-class material, and 
above all In Maugham himself, 
hf a ughum was full of maddening 
paradoxes that Mr Morgan makes no 
facile attempts to iron out. A teller 


. were delayed by war conditions: 
frorp 1915 Maugham was. in esmati- 
i.age, ijirst in Switzerland receiving 


ivltnt^ejiw.orifl Eot it one of ^tho: : mh»i extiieardinury Iflis «np • v 
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-and. filing reports, and then,, in 
Russia^ where ho had weekly ses- 
sions with Kereusky. . ' , .. 

' Maugham and Syrie' were married 
Iq 1917. When asked if he wanted 
to marry her, he said " No, but if I 
do^’t I shall regret it all' my lif$” 
tie was forty-three, she thirty-seven. 
It was a marriage of convenience — 
he needed a cover for his secret life, 
-and she 1 needed to legitimize her 
daughter.- Perhaps she loved him, 
-too. , t .■ i ■ '• 

.- There 'are two versions. of Syrie.. 
V Many people saw her as warm, 
B^uer pus-' and intelijgent 1 . • Npfil; 
Cowdrd said that “ one cotild . test 
■ thp intelligence of one’s friends by 
seeing If they had noted that Syrie 


cynical literary. exploitation nf^Iios- 
nlnljty bad confidence ^Fagccl.Ws 
"hosf.<i after ■’ .tnMr/ second wslfi to 
Mnhiya in 1925 they could never, go 
back. 

Haxton helped hint in. other ways. 
There was an incident in Moxico, 
described by M organ, that . encap- 
sulates whar to outsiders seems the 
dreadful sadness of the cruising 
homosexual’s .world. Haxton brought 
him boys : “ One of them was -a thin,, 
large-eyed child who said he was 
fourteen, - He- undressed . in 
Maugham’-, bedroom, knelt to say 
hifi prayers, and crossed himself 
before getting into betj.” 

“ The' Maugham legend ’’. says Mr 
Morgan, “began, with the Villn 
Mauresque” on Cap Ferrat, which 
he Acquired in the mid- 3 920s and 
used ns' his ba^e for the rest of Ms 
life,' with the exception of the 
Spcptid .World - War years, which 
were ’Spent 'In America- The 
Mauresque was his fortress ; be 
lived like a prime V with; -thirteen 
servants; .fpur dachshunds, .'and 
"Gerald Haxton qs 1 his companjtm- 
SfeCretiry.- He liked f d ,:be 1 enter- 
tnlned ; ■” lh medieval .times he 
. would have kept a . court jester.” 


in the tradition ' of those gossipy 
and partial Maugham books of 
which Robin Maugham has been 
one nf the chief exponents. (Though 
to judge from Mr Morgan’s book. 
If Robin— later Lord— Maugliant 

lost his way somewhat as a young 
man, his Uncle Willie and Gerald 
Haxton had a lot to do with it.) 
The Scandal of Syrie Maugham 
comes without benefit of Illustra- 
tions or index,, its slimness padded 
out with rhetoric, hypothesis, and 
interviews transcribed verbatim. An 
informant -laughs, : hesitates, sighs, 
and tells all “in the comfort of her 
lovely, rambling home 011 tbo 
borders of Lichfield ”, and another 
"in her attractive cottage home. on 
tlio common nt Tunbridge Wells”, 
and so on. Jolly, nice. There Is also - 
a lot of repetitive testimony, rang- 
ing from the sycophantic io the 
malicious, from Syrle's colleagues 
and underlings fn the decorating 
business. She seems to have been 
a woman who had a. lot of courage, 
and a lot of bad luck. There was 
something very wrong- about lier 
too-easy renunciation of her back- 
ward son (Wellcome^, child), but 
she compensated for this, to herself - 
if not to her boy, with her daughter 
Liza. However , much she suffered 
at Maugham's hands, she emerged 
as n touglt if rather lonely person. 
In the end, slid loved only her 
daughter,- ivlio- has. .suffered, mors 
than anyone from Maugham’s 
bbhavioiir, anduivho has tvlisely kept 
.Went;., ’. ,/• ■ 

:1Mr McK night, however, chalks up . 
one credit to Maugham that Mr ’ 
Morgan Uoe<t not. lr is a relief to 
have any allegations of kindness 
about someone as unpleasant and as 
unhappy as Muiigliam seeing to have 
beeu. It is gen orally agreed that 
he was good to Violet Hunt, when 
she was syphilitic (according to Mr 
Morgan) nnd lonely; audhe some- - 
times sept -money to , indigent 
writers. But Jv® ^ so apparently pro- 
vided funds, dnonymd ii^ly, for 
Norman Douglas after one of ; his 
$pe|la in the cells, and fer tile rest 

S it his life. (This is not recorded 
it Murk Holloway’s biography of 
Douglas-) 

-Ted Morgan's, well-documented 
and startlingly good material needed 
no cosmetic treatment. He. belongs 
however to the Amiitaf Register 
school Of biography : In 1874, the 
year of MaugTiant’s birth, 

• 'The Thames reached a record 
-high tide of fdur feet three and -.o 
half inches " flbnVe Trinity Jilgh- 
, water mark. Bishops . qunt^diTed i 
’. wlrii -urbanists over plani -to" 
,,1’B^tore St Paul's Cathedral. Fifty- ' 


paradoxes that Mr Morgan makes no 
facile attempts to iron out. A teller 
of tales, tho most widoly Taad 
author Since Dickens, he made four 
million dollars. But he was not 
even a master of the English Ian- 
guage. While Eddie Marsh Hved. 
Maugham sent him his proofs which 
were returned to him with punctua- 
tion, style and grammar meticu- 
. lotfsly corrected, sentence by sen- 
tence. And Maugham nevertheless 
was a writer's writer,.. (< the only 
living atudta-mnster ”, ' Evelyn 
Waugh said, “ under whom one. esn 
study with profit". 

Yet when for Maugham's eightieth 
birthday Jocelyn Brooke tried to 
put together a Festschrift, and asked 
about thirty English' end American 
writer-friends for contributions 
(including Waugh), all but two 
declined. The only positive -respon- 
ses were from Raymond Mortimer, 
who offered a rdcfiauffde of his oJd 
reviews, a fid Anthony Powell, who 
slope produced his -piece, .with the 
comment 11 1 sincerely hope this is 
the. last time I shall ever write 
abqut him”. Was this because they 
all -disliked him? Or because they 
had nothing to say, and endorsed 
his own judgment that he belonged 
“ in the very first row of the second- 
Iraters" ? ; (He .also, said, “I think 
.1 should have the OM . . . they gave 
Hardy the OM, and I think 1 am 
the greatest writer hi English, pud 
they ought to give it no me.”) 


■ 'Maugham's handicaps fn life were 
his unhappy childhood, his stamitier. 

: his bad health, his need to coii($al 
his sexual duality, and liis unin- 
yei^tivehess. "The allegory”, writes 
‘Mr- Morgan, "was -that of., a 
man who overcame his handldpps 
to realize his: full potential ”, fttr- 
haps that is why we read this book 
so greedily, for, as Mr Morgan ad.ds, 
■ ■" IlT-ho could do it there was lip'po 
for ovgrypno". Another allegory 
is perhaps the- uursOry arte that 
riches end fame, make one neither 
happier nor nicer. Meugltaua was 
suspicious, introverted, malevolent, 
end often fhtserable. Physical Iqve 
■wn' a matter of "sexual relief’** 
cripplln^ly priiu, he "bated to--.be 
1 touched except by arrangement 

... The 1 image that' remains in tlte 
mind is that of So mar set Maugham, 
the groat untouchable, at the Villa 
Mauresque, .in the 'large drewlng- 
ro'dm lienvy with Spanish' furniture, 
lit: by gilded chandeliers,, n- gilded 
' eagle oVer the' Hi-eplnce, ** Ir >yas 
here 11 ,' writda Ted Morgan; tvith 
' a f Sejisd of thdati‘0 worthy . of ids 

' Subject,: " that - Maugham greeted 
his. guests, .coming forward with 
;arms outstretched m welcome, tHcn 
dropping til cm to his sides to avoid 
contact." '• • - 
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Ambassador to Khrushchev 


VEIJMI MICUNOVIC: 

Moscow Diary , 

Translated by David Floyd with an 
introducriuti by George Ken turn 
5Q0pp. Cliuttu «: Wind ns. £12.9!;. 

I) 7Ul l 2469 5 

i 1 : 

Veljlcci Micunovic is one of » parti- 
cularly bright guluxy of Yugoslav 
ex-Purtismi officials who came tn the 
fore at an tally age after the last 
war, and did the round of the 
senior posts in foreign affairs lor 
many yours. 11 is Embassy ut Moscow, 
1956-8, wos die first such post which 
he held ourside Yugoslavia, and u is 
his experiences >■» the Soviet Union 
at a very important lime, huth tor 
Soviet- Yugoslav relations and in the 
history of Eastern Europe, which are 
recorded in this diary. 

When I first read and reviewed 
the Serbo-Croat original just over 
two years iigo, I described it as a 
work of considerable historical 
Importance After re-reeding U in 
David iFlovd's admirable trail slot ton, 

I would repeat the verdict and go 
further. 'Micunovic’s diary of 1956 8 
is «t document viml for the under- 
standing of relations between the 
countries of the communist world, 
from the mid-1950s onwards. More- 
over the diary form — and there is no 
reason to think that the entiles have 
been substantially touched up iti 
later yaws — makes Mkuuovlc'e book 
accessible and digestible to the 
general reader, not only to the 
specialist. David Floyd -has added to 
the value of (he book by the sum- 
maries prefixed to each chapter, 
by biographical footnotes an Soviet 
utd Yugoslav personalities, and by a 
thoughtful introduction. 

Micunovic took up his appoint- 
ment «iit a critical time. In June 1955, 
there had been a spectacular Soviet- 
Yugoslav recouci liation, when 
Bulganin and Khrushchev visited 
Tito in Belgrade. This was, in 
Micunovic’s view, the necessary pre- 
lude to a new style of Soviet foreign 
policy and to a major effort by the 


Soviet lew das to court " progressive 
forces " on a wnrid-wide scale, 
especially in Asia. However, so far 
ax it coiiceriied bilateral relations 
with the Soviet Union, the Yugoslav 
lenders were disappointed in the 
results of l lie great, reconciliation. 
In .par titular discussions on large- 
scnle Snviec credits for a major 
aluminium plant seemed to be drag- 
ging unduly. Moreover in Eo stern 
Europe there was little sign nf any 
changes in the leadership, to corres- 
pond with the emergence of 
Khrushchev in the Soviet Umim. 
These were the men who bail con- 
re 5 biued so much and s«> cravenly to 
Stalin's anti-Yugnshiv campaign. Tn 
see them replaced was impon.iiu 
bo ill to Tito’s pride mid to his sen.se 
of security. Khrushchev might not 
wane to use such Instruments against 
him ; but what if Khrushchev had or 
made enemies mining the Soviet 
leadership, who could replace him ? 
It was in rtiis uncertain state of 
Soviet-Yugoslav relations that Ttio 
heard the news of Khrushchev's 
" secret " speech alnyut SLalin at the 
20eh Congress of the CPSU in March 
195G. And it was In the atmosphere 
of hopeful uncerwL inly created by 
this speech that Micunovic took up 
his mission. 

The opening entries of the diary 
describe the Yugoslav discussions 
about Khrusiichev’s speech which 
immediately preceded Micunovic 1 * 
departure for Moscow. Mr Floyd has 
had to moke some cuts in his trans- 
lation in order to produce a manage- 
able book. I regret the omission of 
even one or two paragraphs of ihe 
original at this point, but even 
without them the diary gives its 
readers a strong sense of the special 
problems involved for the Yugoslavs 
in evaluating the implications of 
Khrushchev's speech. Were ihc facts 
that he made it in secrecy, and that 
it did not cover by any means ail 
Stalin’s offences, more important 
for Yugoslavia and Eastern Europe 
as a whole than the fact that he had 
brought himself to condemn even 
secretly even a part of Stalin's 
record ? And if he had been entirely 


Make sure 


By Duncan Wilson 

sure of his own position in the 
Soviet Union would he have dis- 
tanced himself more ciuiipleteiy 
from Stalin ? These questions, us 
well as Yugoslav bilateral difficul- 
ties with rne Soviet Union, were 
very much in Micunovic's nimd as 
be set out for Moseuw. 

Within little more than six months 
hi* experiences in Moscow had 
taught him a lot about the inevit- 
able constraints dfeninK Khrush- 
chev and liis way nf managing 
Soviet relations with Yugoslavia and 
Eastern Europe ls a whole. It be- 
came clenr that other Eastern Euro- 
pean countries were not free to 
jin r sue “ their own way tu 

aueialism ”, n« Yiigiwhivhi was 
ihcureticuliy nlluwed tn he by the 
Soviet leaders. Changes were inevit- 
able in Eastern Eurupe after 
Khrushchev's speech of March 1956, 
but so far hs possible they were 
imposed by the Soviet government ; 
if things got out of hand, as at 
Poznan, the Yugoslavs were blamed 
foe their bad example. Moreover, 
even the brief Sovlet-Yugoslav 
honeymoon of midsummer 1956 was 
much less harmonious than was 
often imagined in the West at the 
time. During Tito's triumphant 
visit to Moscow in June 1956, tbe 
Russians accented and published 
an essentially Yugoslav text about 
agreement at party as well as at 
government level on an equal basis. 
Immediately afterwards they in- 
formed other East European par- 
ties that the text had little impor- 
tance. Here was bitter confirmation 
of what Micunovic had written 
about the Belgrade Declaration of 
summer 1955 ; what to the Yugo- 
slavs was a sort of Magna Carta was 
to the Russians a weak sort of docu- 
ment to be replaced or ignored - 
Events in Poland and Hungary com- 
bined at the end of October to pro- 
duce a statement on relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and other 
members of the *' Socialist Common- 
wealth" which was pure Yugoslav 
doctrine. The only trouble, as 
Micunovic said, was that “ Soviet 
practice Is exactly the opposite of 
ibis declaration ”. 

Micunovic gives a full account of 
the talks ut Briopi on Nuveinher 
2-3 (he was present himself) 
between Tito ana a tired and sea- 
side Khrushdi’ev before the second 
Soviet . intervention in . Hungary. 
Weprly Tito raised no strong objec- 
tion to this.; but his public speech 


of November 10, in which he pm i 
the Yugoslav point uf view more i 
fullv and roundly condemned Hie 
first Soviet intervention, proved 
dearly tffe limits of any wider 
Soviet- Yugoslav understanding 1 
limits which Micunovic seemed tn 
realize earlier ami more fully whim 
T ito himself, who contrived on l his 
question lo arouse serious. mis- 
trust in the Soviet Union and m the 
West. 

Micunovic is interesting on the 
role played by the Chinese hi 
tli is time in the uf fairs uf the 
“Socialist camp”. Khrushchev sec 
great store on consulting them 
ubour Easiern Europe as being 
41 nut mi directly involved ami 
better able than the Kussiuiis to 
see where there was inert in and 
force of habit from the past ", Since 
the Chinese, after their own 
un'happv liberal experiment I the 
“Hundred Flowers") were strongly 
against such experiments elsewhere. 
Khrshchev’s deference to them 
wax bound to involve hint in strong 
condemnation of the Yugoslav 
Party’s “ Ljubljana programme” 
(April 1958) ; but Micunovic doubts 
whether Khrushchev at this point 
needed writer Chinese political sup- 
port on tihe world " socialist ” front, 
or stimulus from the Chinese to 
condemn deviations from the Soviet 
pattern of state. 

Utese are some of Hie major 
problems on which Micunovic's 
diary throws light. It is also full of 
good Incidental stories which vividly 
evoke the Moscow scene. Yugoslav 
Kremlinologists drew thedr political 
conclusions from the relative alio- 
oation of Soviet leaders’ names to 
collective farms. The Soviet press 
would not state that their table- 
tennis stars were comprehensively 
beaten by a visiting Yugoslav team, 
though they admitted that ihe Yugo- 
slav star, Harangozo, did not lose a 
match. The Ministry of Culture was 
distressed, at a lime of compara- 
tively good Seviet-Yugnslav rela- 
tions. that visiting Yugoslav singers 
should have been awarded only a 
bronze medal in a choral competi- 
tion ; the jury's verdict was reversed 
without further consultation, and 
gold we 9 substituted for bronze. 

Another valuable feature of the 
diary is Micunovic's continuous por- 
trait of Khrushchev in action. He 
was from time to time the victim of 
Khrushchev 3 ! ready witticisms. 


. 

ihuiigh never, it appears, ti. 
more aggressive r ml tries. B 0lh 
were extremely sensitive to ik, 
implications of what appeared 
ilie outsider to be stock polfiic*) 
phraseology. Micunovic interpreted 
the phrase “ peart-fu! co-extsienn 
between states with dtffereu 
social and political systems” q 
implying that this state of 
affairs was not meant to 
apply within the " socialist camp". 

Khrushchev objected strongly to 
Tito’s description of economic rei- 
tiuns between the Soviet Union aid 
Yugoslavia as being •* profitable u 
both sides ” ; there was an onfarw. | 
able contrast here, lie thought, with 
the “unconditional aid” which the 
Yugoslavs publicly admitted to W- 
inR received from rite United Sikh. ! 
Micunovic started with the impm : 
sinn that Soviet nod Yugoslav lint 
were fun dii mentally different, u ; 
least up in the very long term aod ; 
dint Khrushchev would never "do 
Stalinize ”, a conclusion tor 
thoroughly borne out by hit « 
perience. However lie clearly w , 
fascinated by Khrushchev’s pet» 
ality, his towering stature in «* 
parison with other Soviet polftiul 
leader's and bureaucrats, his foikn 
ways, and liis will] agues* to ihlfi 
aloud in die presence of fort ip 
diplomats. Khrushchev on bk lift 
must have found something appul- 
ing in the personality of Ibii 
shrewd observer and calm but lira 
diplomat. 

Inevitably Micunovic’s diary ptk - 
sent* a sort ivf self-portrait, vA 
it Is a pity that in editing h Mr . 
Floyd has had to omit some d 
personal dentils that were incluW 
in the original version. He also «ih 
perhaps over-del icstely in Us "in- 
duction with the diplomatic »* 
sequences of the book's originB 
publication in Yugoslavia. It «H & 
evit ably Hie subject Of protest IP® 
the Soviet Embassy as an w? 
Soviet document " J and m JV®” 
rather random experience, YUP®*’ 
officia'l reaorian has varied «*«** 

' pride in the openness «**”!£ 

1 wbidi allowed publication (f» 
j book and a continuous ■ det«*gg , 
io see that a more 
1 Secrets Act is brought nHo JJJ 
The context of publication thw , 

• to the Intrinsic ^ 

- Micunovic's work. 
j thoroughly recomtncncid,^.^ 

\ classic of modern history anl1 
, excellent read. 


Jam tomorrow 


By Alec Nove 


BUGENE ZALBSKI : 

Stqliniflt Piannlng fdr Economic 
Growth, 1933-1952 


tlfe frequent non-fulfllinont of 
plans, not only five-year plaits but 
also those covering a. year, or even 
a quarter. Plans seem all too often 
.internally inconsistent. The degree 
of their ,T wifulf Mobility " varies. As 
Zaleskl amply dcmonsirutcs, eurly 
drafts, of the second five-year plan 
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J v were sianply fantastic, bearing no 

TTausIated and . edited b> Matte- relationship at at! to practical possi- 
giHshne Mac Andrew and John H. hmeBl -n| us 50 ^ 0 - million ^ons of 
Aaoore pig-iron were to have been produced 
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by 1937 : this target was reduced 
to 24 million idus in a later draft, 
but a more sober approach pre- 


. • — rryr-r — bur a mo i - e sober approach pre- 

Stnlinitt • Planning Inr Rcnritimlc vailed, and the final' draft envisaged 

pi^cB Of' i Bseardi: Euc^ne Zoleski C 1 1 3 3 »h L,,rh 

. covered the ground With, pains- IS,.. 


rtddng Hid rough ness, using a' multi 


wholly nonsensical "planning", the 
Russian equivalent nf Hie great- 


Departing from Pavlov 


May ' 6/19+1, P' Thqre SeCins to be e « e Ptinn. (It, is 

too • itiudh. orgam^atioiiHl -■ detail, J 98 ?-) • . 

| v Wfloh i ncomes -dangerously near to .Zalgski very- properly, asks tWe 


Avomping. the r feeder. v-Alfcq there ts question : whnt, rhen, was the 
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.v*. I.URIA: 

The Making of Mind -■■■•- 
X Personal Account of Soviet 
Psychology 

234up. Harvard University Press. £9. 
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Alexander Romanovich Luria (1902- 
19771 was ohe only conacmporary 
Soviet psychologist to make an im- 
pact outside his own country. A 
fluent speaker and writer of. Eng- 
lish, he visited England on several 
occasions in the 1950s and early 
1 960s and did much to encourage 
the friends he made here to go 
to Moscow and learn about psy- 
chology in the Soviet Union. Several 
of his books, mostly concerned with 
studies of the after-effects of brain 
injury, itave appeared in English 
translation and become widely 
known to neurologists and others in 
tltis country. Until the appearance of 
tills book, however, little has been 
known about the development of 
lii« career and his extensive work 
In many other fields of psychological 
inquiry. 1 

The Making of Mind is essentially 
Luna’s autobiography preceded by 
a brief .foreword by Michael Cole, 
who with his wife, Shedla Cole, 
edited Luria’s manuscript, and fol- 
lowed by d more substantial epi- 
logue, also by Dr Cole, which 
throws considerable light on cer- 
tain episodes in Luna's career; for 
die most part involving matters of 
Ideology of which the author him- 
self makes no mention. According 
to Dr Cole, the autobiography had 
in origin in a scenario that Luria 
had been asked to prepare for an 
American - documentary film about 
jus life and work, unfortunately, 
lie foil ill and the film was never 
made, But having begun if In Eng- 
[}**» «e decided to continue in Eag- 
t convert the scenario into 
sniH-scale i autobiography. Dr Cole 
13008 n . ol > however, tell us whether 

»^ er,10 j ,n R uss ' a n has also been 
prepared. 

H.iV«,2lki Co,e ' i! iehtIy p° luts out. 
inwiw b i 0grap H y . 18 essentially an 
*S? eutobiography. It des- 
c,rcu mstances tliat led 
dSTl'i?’ 5 l,pose .“ car .eer in psychol- 
im^''T 0us influences that 
Scorned the directions of his work. 
, J* 11 * ujistere life-story, people 
in 50 fnr as the?X! 

ted u? “ r othBr wise contribu- 
^to the advance of science. Apart 

TbS, * 1 te . w hues about Iris father, 
H eo,s , Pltysiclan of. Jewish ex- 
rSar^ wh0 i appeors with him in 
th?f^ g photoarnph which forms 

in! ,^"? ,Spjece ' writes notii- 

|,(5 p h " t JT. vfir ab ?ut liis personal 
ed and 6 h' hlS .? ar r ia * e ,s «nrocord- 
SafiSLr 5 wfa - herself, a medical 
menrinH ff!”® eml »cnce, finds no 
Sf I? I' L tt}e > l °l- ls 8 ^d about 
tud B s*S rn if- cont ®»t oc the viclssi- 
tavfl 5 t hl i'* P'^fosstonal life ; we 
accoun? A on , Dr Ct »fo for an 
vwiIm* S r i thc i*! e ° lo 8 ,c al contro- 
uru! Uiru,r L wh,ch Luria ■ 1 uit e 

wfeich ™ L, becnme ent*nggled and 

hMrif h£*° 0CCD ? lDns vef y nearly 
career to a halt. f . 

Kaun” n Fif,L Ltiria was hoiTl in 
(Stlhh years < before: ti,e 
“infoid h * “ n L d s , rew “Pi ll* telld us, 


By O. L. Zangwill 

how. wrheu ,i sLud'jiii of 2t) j he wrote 
to Frond in mi mi u nro the formation 
of ii psychiiun.ilyticul circle in 
Kux.au. 'J’u hjs astonishment and 
pleasure, he duly received a reply 
addressed to “Dear Mr President" 
in which Freud expressed his evi- 
dent satisfaction i hut psychoanalyti- 
cal enlightenment hud penetrated 
into deepest Russia. Luria was 
even invited hy Freud to translate 
one of his lesser-known books 
though, perhaps fortunately for his 
career, this request does not appear 
to have been lukeii up. Although 
Luriw’s enthusiasm for -Freud was 
short-lived, there cmi he tin doubt 
chat psychoanrrlvsij, influenced his 
later experimciuul work on conflict 
and stress and contributed a strong 
dynamic slum to his psychological 
outlook. 

Eager to gain experience in ex- 
perimental psychology, Luria re- 
sponded with alucriry to an 
invitation by N. K. Kornilov, the 
then Director of the Institute of 
Psychology ill Moscow, tn join his 
staff. By all accounts, Kornilov was 
a man of limited abilities, and in 
describing him Luria allows him- 
self one of nis rare flashes of sur- 
casni. " He claimed ”, writes Luriu, 
“ to have created a materialist 
approach to the Siudy or man which 
he supposed io riicoinp.iss all man’s 
abilities and in he consistent with 
Marx- nnd Engels.” Even so, Korni- 
lov appears to have given Luria 
his head and allowed him to embark 
upon an extensive series of experi- 
ments on the effects of stress- on 
the disorganization nf- human be- 
haviour in which lie himself had no 
interest .whatsoever. Ail account of 
tills work was translated into 
English and gained the approval of 
a loading American psychiatrist, 
Adolph Meyer. 

Early in 1924, Luria became ac- 
quainted with Lev Semiooovitch 
Vygotsky [1896-1938), a provincial 
teacher and literary critic who had 
little academic standing, other than 
having once written a dissertation 
on Hamlet. They first met at a 


symposium in Leningrad at which 
Vygotsky scuod up to the mighty 
Pavlov himself and strongly de- 


fended the view, anathema to Pav- 
lov, tiiRt consciousness makes an 
essential contribution to evolu*. 
tionary survival. Shurtlv afterwards, 
Vygotskv came to the Moscow Insti- 
tute and seems tn have established 
hint self forthwith as the leader of 


the younger generation nf Soviet 

E sychologists. Indeed Luria himself 
ad no hesitation in dubbing him a 


Wionaru J," ia * energy of revo- 
'fouah riir- 5 1,fl 1 ge ■ energy,. 

t0 aca demlo rather 
ibndSjjj!*® 1 . channels, he fetal neid 
CitJ bis life. Tie studied at 
father j! Crs ty oF Kazan, and his 


^uuld^iV e a ' ut a31 y anxfous that lie 
bo bep^u 88 , a doct or J although 
taiqjSpJ!. b 3f follpwipg mfedical 
way ^h- ? somewhat desultory 

social *!•,. a ^V fook his degree in 
in tatesi , wcw “deed - his 

that FJpcV origin of social ideas 

“*• ,n “ r ^ 

1 192 ° was still largely 

knew Gernu» rea ^ rv ^*. Lur ‘ a ’ s -faflior 
Luria ' we l* Hnd the young 

fluent .MPv speaking 

, Ga taian uf.fflL a i? d m( fo 1 y read . In' 
Lntjyy WuS.°^ p by «od science. He 
c, plli?li!?Li W S r ^. and whije appre- 
(!ta't|in,i^ p basis. on eicpta'Iroeri- 
Md : .psychology 




ugrupliy of’! . isin”. 


but .a . sliort 1 ste^ 


^ * Withobt iW. 


genius ahd once remarked to me 
that “all that is good in Russian 
psychology today comes from 

Vygotsky.” 

It is not Hltngcrher easy to sur- 
mise how Vygotsky came to exer- 
cise this -outstanding influence. In 
pert, at least, it buii he attributed 
to his. bold attempt tn - Free Spviet 
psychology from mi undue reliance 
oil conditioned reflexes and the 
mechanistic ex plmui linns of be- 
haviour proclaimed by. Pavlov and 
ItiS school.- Luritt is clearly re- 
presenting Vvgnrskv’s view when 
ne states that “ Pavlovian reflexes 
might serve ns the material founda- 
tion of mind Inn they do not reflect 
tho structural realities of complex 
behaviour ami . me. properties of 
higher psychological processes." 

In its more consrritctjvfe aspects, 
Vygotsky's vvqt k. speips to j' a ve laid , 
stress dh.lpsyctmlogy tiortceried -as 
the, science. of hunmn development 
envisaged wii.liin its social and cul- 
tural setting. Sbioeivlut In the man- 
ner of Jenn 1’ir.qci;, lie placed groat 
stress on the observational studv of 
child reu's thought .processes, aftn on 
'the relations of lunauage ta thought 
In thercour'xe.of individual develop- 
ment. He wan also much concerned 
with the .influence of education' and 
culture upon intelligence 1 and clearly 
inspired the. field-wurk ' on cultural 
differences in thinking carried out 
in;. Central Asia by . a team of 
'psychologists in tlie fearly 1930s, the 
results "nf which Luria summarizes 

lu an interesting chapter. He seems 
alsp tb hove' insnii'ed a study by 
Lurin oh • mental., development in 
.tyfips; based it u tho i\(edico-Cfenelj- 
cal< . Institute in Moscow, a sliort 
account of which is likewise given, 
although, (he full findings appeir to 1 
‘have remained' iin|iuhlishcd. 

: , AfccprdiiSg tii 'ijr; Cof^. die . >fiiv3- : 
ip^s « both these studies: Were 
regarded. ws highly coutroversial Qnd 
led to Lurin being virtually deprived 
of lus ; EaciUtivf for experimental. 

This -py .doubt explains 


why the findiiiRS of lu\ earlier 
researches were never published in 
full. At all events, Lite outcome 
wns Lurie's withdrawal from active 
psychological work fur some years 
and h is return to medical school 
to complete his qmilificannii us a 
doctor. Tltis he did and subse- 
quently spcchilizcd in neurology. It 
is_ noteworthy thut Vygotsky had 
himself recommended to Luria the 
value of study nf the effects of brain 
injury in trying to understand the 
organization til human behaviour. 

With the out break of war in 1942. 
Lurin was at once pressed into 
service as a tuadicnl officer with 
special responsibility for the assess- 
ment and rehabilitation of bnain- 
tnjiired servicemen. He worked 
first at n base hospital in the Ural 
Mountains but was later transferred 
back to the Institute oF Neuro- 
surgery in Moscow, where the work 
continued for several years after 
tlie end of the war. Luria had 
unique claims tn engage In this 
work, which by all accnuiiLs achieved 
outstanding success. His back- 
ground in psychology, together with 
r more recently acquired knowledge 
of linguistics, enabled him to devise 
sunple, yet effective, methods for 
the retraining nf putients with a 
variety of disorders of language and 
communication. He was olso much 
interested in the disorders of per- 
ception and thought, often of a 
highly specific character, which so 
commonly result from circum- 
scribed war wounds of the brain. - 
• Luria has described his work as 
a nfeiii'opsvchalogisi in many books 
and papers, most of which are now 
available in English translation. In 
the autobiography he outlines ill 
non-tcchnicnl language tlie general 
principles governing brain Function 
and its disturbances, and it is 
interesting to note innr strongly his 
views were influenced by those 
evolved by tlie British neurologist, 
John Huahlings Jackson, and his 
famous disciple. Sir Henry Head. 
He also gives some account of the 
experimental studies which lie and 
his colleagues set in train at the 
Institute of Neurosurgery after tl|e 
war. 

. In tlie light of the undoubted 
practical importance of Lucia's war 
work, it might seem odd that, in 
the late 1940s, he should once again, 
come under attack for ideological 
deviation. Yet, according. to Dr 
Cole, Luria was not merely sub- 
jected Id severe official criticism 
but was actually dismissed from Ids 
post at the Institute of Neurologv. 

It appears that his “error" lay. in 
insufficient resnect for Puvlovian 
principles, which at that time were 
once again being held up to psycho- 
logists as the " correct ” model upon 
which to base their work. In mis 
connection, it - is ironic that Pavlov 
himself, according to Luria, main- 
tained that the lows' governing con- 
ditioned reflexes are quite different 
in animals and mail, largely on 
account of the ' evolution of 
language. Indeed some of Lurla's 
own woi-k was directed essentially to 
deFlning in what these differences 
consist. It is a pity that he does 
not give liis own account of this 
controversy instead of maintaining 
What one can only describe as .a 
total diplomatic xilcnca." 

For turf atclyi 'the overthrow of the 
‘■cult of personality 0 led -to a' 
narked J Uforavta wen*, in LuriftVfdv- , 
tunes. . He was able to return to Ms • 
old post in .the Institute of Neuro- 
surgery and had both the space find 
tlie time to develop Ills own re- 
search and Higt nf his' junior col- 
leagues. He travelled extensively in 
Western Europe ' and America' jo 
attend, conferences And deliver lec- 
tures — and - on ope occasion to 
receive an honorary degree front u 
British-- University. .He was areci- 

E feftt of the' Ortlcl- nf Lenin and 
ecame at lOug last highly respected 
In liisVown country. Yet. dedicated' 
as he. was. to the Soviet system. 

■ Alexandet' - Lurin remained very '• 
much Ills -failier's . son.-, the -good 
European wliolly Inyul' tu the. idea 
of free scientific inauiry, nb matter 
whither it migliMead. Psychologists 
everywhere will rcsiicct hfs .memory. 
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Breaths of change 


By Frank Tuohy 


NADINE GORDIMHR : 
A Soldier’s Embrace 
144pp. Cape. £-1.95. 
0. 224 OJ778 0. 



In " A Soldier’s Embrace ”, the 
title story of Nadine Gordimcr's 
ittw' collection, the central 
v ha tact or finds herself caught up 
"between a black and a white sol- 
d ; or who ure celebrating the cease- 
fire in a newly liberated colony : 
Their three heads collided gaily, 
musk of sweat -and tang of strong 
sweet soup clapped a mask to 
her nose and mouth. They all 
gasped with a delicious shock. . . ■ 
• She put up an uriti round each 
neck, the rough pile of uu army 
haircut on one side, the soft 
. negro hair on ihe other, and 
kissed them both on the check. 
The embrace broke. 

Tin. piercing reality of this 
encounter haunts the woman 
throughout the story. The scene 
"must be Mozambique all ha ugh, 
with idle exception of South Africa, 
Nadine Gardiner does not nunie 
those African countries which aro 
the setting of much of her later 
fiction. (Presumably new nations 
are* easily offended, but T do" not 
think Portugal would mind being 
iiiunlioned.) After the blissful 
dawn symbolized by the soldiers' 
embrace, things in the former 
colony rapidly go from bad to 
worse. "The woman and her lawyer 


perous law firm, in which “he 
could he satisfied lie would be able 
tu uphold the liberal opinions he 
hud always stood for 

The ironies Mint surround the 
liberal point of view in a multi- 
racial society have been a persis- 
tenr rheme in Nadine Gordioier's 
work. In A Soldier's Embrace, 
which is her sixth collection of 
short stories, Southern Africa 
rehiulus the setting, with one 



A 

No whet 
.shows 
at tucker 
Later 

New - 

niter Tetzul, “assistant director of 
a social rehabilitation scheme ”, 
flounders disastrously among n 
group of coloured activists until 
she finally blurts out “ It's hard to 
be punished for noL being black *. 
1 Ha new collection, A Soldier's 


child, mid culminates in life acquit- tic attitude, the effect of 
ml for rite murder of their baby. 'Me" generation on much modern 
A hard-won liuinuriisui is charac- fkthni, * ias taw traces on []» 
i eristic uf these stories of an inliu- ;|‘ e portrayed here : even Marine, 
mane society. But they ure also R 11 '* drug-addict, Is still paiheii- 
very selective, which is whuL one cnlty lull of concern for and in. 

* i__ ■ unli'AmiMii 1 iv i f It i 


that vnlvoment with other people 



- natives ” of her' early stories kiss their old Lola", (n uiioiher 
became first "African" and then story, * A Hunting Accident , u 
her view, this young Swedish .potter . is 


sat ions with strangers, who sud- 
denly reveal their obsessions. 



selves. (More probably, though she 
doesn’t suggest this, it wns copied 
frum the United States.) On one 
level her writing can be seen as 
the most sensitive record we have 
of the various shifts in attitude — 
breaths, rather than winds, of 
ehiingc — ns -they have occurred in 
South Africa throughout the past 
tatty or so years. Bui the point of 
view is more limited tliun this sug- 


chief’s younger son, she holds on 
to “ the hand, cold and tough as 
the fed of a tortoise’s foot, of the 
old gun-bearer who bad never 

before been touched by a white 

woman ■ • 

The most moving story here, 

“ Town and Country Lovers ", has 
the form of a diptych, whose two 
halves treat of two intcr-racial 

affairs. The town lovers we a visit- 


of her most acutely ironic stories: 


economy than was previously the 
case as when the two soldiers j 
embrace the lawyer’s wife, or In 1 
“A Hunting Accident", where » 
heap of dead wiidebecste is rtfn » 
a <c a party cloakroom pile of pdu 
and blood ". Four or five of the 
stories here are as finely achieved 


r p . 

find out the truth about South 
Africa." In Frances Taver’s case 
the truth, “the real thing", means 
u 'meeting with black Africans. Un- 
fortunately, under the tougher 
apartheid laws of the 1960s, 
Frances cun only provide introduc- 
tions to time-servers. uhonevs. 


“ Frances Taver was on the secret as anything Nadine Gordinter b l 
circuit for people who wanted to done 

There seems to be a rule dm 
the shorter a piece of prose, dt 
more precise and accurate the writ 
big should be. It is hard to feel 
that this is the case here with tv 
briel experimental pieces, “ A Lwa 
on the Freeway ” and “For fear 
Life ”. Both are written in the sort 



Perspectives of guilt 


By Craig Brown 


bad a point. He expected ’ some- "up steep- streets”. Anoibi l 

tiling overt, readily condemned, story ‘ The Tennitary ", take* w «• 
3 ful was faced with subtleties he form of an extended simile, ad r 
could not assimilate. With the no t a very adventurous one, *«■ 
reader, there is the feeling that a compares the mother of a family n 
particular society has been des- the queen ant which ,B ® e j, 
cribud with too much particularity: workmen unearth from the founds- £ 

lions of the home. 

luqucu a own vrivn evocative cieiaii. It seems likely that 
To adapt Chekhov’s dictum, there themselves to develop, lew ^ 


PATH I Cl A HlftllS.MITIl : 

The -Boy Who Followed Ripley, 

292pp. Heiitemonn. £6.50. 

434.- 33520 7 


- deeds he has accurately surmised artist Derwatt (for instance, Is not a » WiSttifl 

from between the lines of press cut- merely, a suitably rascally trade for ,* Xh we.^ e.l mtreTy tar Seif Object mutter, dial « 

■ as" sfi St, K£r,* - *"ssA*"3? r - » at »r“ JSSuT '-ff* VU .--tan*- «** 


It W -.ift common, obsessional, prac- 
tice for Patricia High smith’s novels 
to feature two characters loathing 

S iach ! other yet ' ’ ' 

ocked • together. 
iUtalfc Away. they are 
father - of a suicide v: 

guilt-ridden husband,. -i 
On -A Train they are" 
and "the mun whose 


borders on love. The two are oppo- 
sites: 1 


The Boy tallows Ripley in both if';, 
W l_: , , i r the physical dnd the historical 

What was u agedy for one man seil « e 7 Blolev’s murder of his ulously - 


was somewhat 
scene had 
set and a 


i-«» ' 3S K y ss* 

number of »nm M inn “a New mg 



Ripley ortce wanted to lie Dickie > Such - writing was Impressive thn o "of a story like 

teach the because it belonged tb its time, to Country Lovers , not oniy 

In most the . 1950a a lid early 1960s. when If gbes straight to ™ e . JU ,pj. 

— -- in. pdiiiics Kiniov is detnrheri „„„ ■„ . „ • -■ protagort- nbvellsts aimed at respondihg to emorloiifc, but also tror V L.Hk W 

ocher, the closer ' they j are bound, existing in 'a world^auart from his ihU«l!*.'iu- 8 ^ rp «J 5 - nll . a8t t0 ,. ea F h people’s general curiosity about cion that it is so much n 
the- more inexorable becomes their «,;&» * .~„i;»rL j:- : other, the oppressor and the life, and were supported in this by bring off successfully* 


mained outside this general “H " Vtjuinsy, * 

•pattern: there have been detectives Tom^nwoh his fln SsTSa^Ai II * ouW not U °W be , necessary 
and. other nosey investigators but, rassed Fantasy I'ta. At ^ expound on Hi^b smith’s great 

after his original muj-der, Ripley SjJ 0 ”^L eL? Her ?n2S^iEsd h -dk glft to Crcate excitement out of 
W been, too independent and da- , w0 "° er apprehension. She has an udeanqy 

passionate to-ta gripped by the S u, *« 1 ||S J Jlfif iff fee,in 8 tov tHe rhythms of terror, 

manias of gu.lt or rtrtnge. Other . g , ■ urvive the adolescent She «" a!s0 be very funny. Her 

.people stay firmly on the periphery *»«« ■■ e su ™ ™ ine the loathing of children, whom she once 

of bis life- He treats h s .wife ah' flesa J i 5in tt Pl For atdt 1 described as « Drunken dwarves", 

admitted to himself '^he felt uki'a t d^nlshed.. .by • the power of ihe , -JgW pickefl up g book .agaip, ' 
s i ff whaS m*nd. L *‘ : Do you understand what I When one ^of tl,e odious fqueyear- 


tvcV nne was supposed' to tael. m S atl ? Vt |l' elther tat some event 
■: SvilL "u- ■ iij -s.. st jjed a nun your life or not. The decision 

He feels ia y° urs 


Ever! : though he. pad Ju$t lied a 
little ‘bit to his '.'wife" ' 1,0 


Olds rgn for the umpteeiuhVtinie 
up thq 'aUlo toward him, babbling . 
(nonsense, Tom stretched back and 
nut, n foot out slightly,, Into . liter . 

people , do not impress _ him. The for oblivion rather' than guilt. He ha^bellv t h 1 sio^ds ^ f tor w a r d? 

flop .Who FoUtmed com- makes : the boy write a i full desedp- ’J JJir lUci"' 'that "of R-wroSaed •' ; : ' 

hineti the Ripley and the non -Ripley tton of the murder. This, he rliinlcs, bkitshee Tom fVlaned : ' - 

bntiks; in ilie most subtle and ex-, will put it into, perspective,', into . . Aoro feigned sleep- 

citiiig wuv. . . .the distance, But thus does : not All the .. grand Highsmith pre- - 

. happen. As tar so many of ;lflnh- judices are.stlll here in force. Sex, 

It is a work of frightening per- smiih's characters, self-description when ubt disgUHting, is unhacessary, '■ 

ceptlon and great depth which, traps the writer and envelops. Mm. und.whfin not uiiuecossary, risible. r|. , 
never post tiring ns snchj may -be An.: : X,atCT .‘ill tjie hook Ripley notices "He ; couldn't have bbi'ne a woman , / 

; danger of receiving only scant ttttoii* 'a picture oh someone’s wall:.- . . who_ mada demands several limes ^a' . 


Lear and Cordelia Approach 
the Rivers of Hades 

Why should shenot creep under -my cloak 
Out of the storm ? Her husband 
.Is beyond the seas and there 
: The days are blue all the blossom 
SP:Qn$ pn the stalk. '.' ; , . .. 


litrlo ’ for friaif cts or enemtas:- Ripley insists that the past/ 19 - Tit 


i ■ "Were are haU ahd thunder , „ h^dee- 

. The horizon- grumbles the beasts creep under uie 
Go ydu also creep under my- cloak. • ■' ’’ 

W.e titill live with the shepherds and, with che foxes - 
And eat oiir bread under the. hdlvtfiarn, 

Aiid tell strange tales and familiar - 
&Mil th& 3uil-j5 brtek. y "" 

■:y. : ■[pMvf&iuhe -;•■ " '»'*■ 

' Y.fyfaw 0 d-dedth under the hedge 

rWithm one clonk, put of the strident sun ! . >■ 



diqap . thrills. 


•for .a rifle barrpl poking from beautiful, I"." 
. . any where 1 in. the picture. t Maybe she' knows 
the stag- had- hated the .painter. itlate. 


At Ripley's house outbids Fon- 

taineblcau-arciyes Fi-atik,; a, sixteen- ... A . .. . 

vear-hld boy who,; at! emerges, hus^ -..These 'sorts nr detpil.c^n, ba-pver-., Rfptap is the 
inutdered' "bis ! niulti-inlUioiriiire looked, so engrossing "ure the ; an endlessly i 


'.'t» *'i- 


i 
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Gothic remains 


WITOLD CtlMDftOWfCZ : 

Possessed 

Translated by J. A. Underwood. 
22tpn. Maiiou Boyars. £6.95. 
07145 2684 3 

Although Witold Gombrowicz's 
major works have been available in 
English translation for some years 
the; have yet to secure iii this 
country the reputation they have 
long enjoyed nn the contineot, and 
especially in France : they have yec 
to become part of our intellectual 
furniture. The publication of 
Possessed provides an appropriate 
occasion for a review of an odd 
cireer and an intriguing oeuvre. 

The elusiveness of Gombrowicz is 
indeed partly traceable to the facta 
of his biography. His life was 
divided between three countries, and 
much of hfs work won only belated 
recognition even in his native 
Polaud. He was bora in Warsaw in 
1904. He studied law, but had a 
keen interest in philosophy. His 
pre-war publications included the 
play Princess Ivona and the novel 
Fordpdurfre. The latter work seems 
to have roused considerable interest 
and controversy in Poland, but not 
outside it. It happened that at the 
time of the German invasion in 
1939, Gombrowicz was on a trip to 
Argentina. Understandably he cnose 
to remain there — and in fact did not 
return t» Europe tar more than 
twenty years. For much of this 
time he seems to have been 
mually a Eorgotten figure. A 
Spanish translation of Ferdydurke 
published in Buenos Aires in 
1947, but made little impact inter- 
nationally, A play, The Marriage , 
written a year previously, was not to 
first pioductiort until 
1963 in Paris. 

-ta the immediate post-war period, 
t*ombrowic z 's work still attracted 
attention in Polish emigrd circles 
hi France, but essentially his “re- 
(iisrarery" began in Poland itself 
L "iA!? 1 dtaw" that tallowed 
of 1956. Ferdydurke 
^ 5 F“I >llsl J ed again in Warsaw, after 
fmJ?if rva of twent Y ye-ars, with 
and dramatic success, and 
£ followed by Bnkakia (e collec- 
lunnn . St01 *ies), Princess 

r and T, ‘ e Marriage, Princess 

area? «^ii >r ° du S? d in Warsaw, to 
sreat applause. But in 1958 far 

g»" <!« difficult to at" 

favoJ r r °oiF 1C tl S wor S the dis- 

SSj£ L hB MftortM. and could 

la Poland b !> p ^ Wished or Produced 

5J "fiJi.A; ?«« wry rime, how- 

Fmce j£? i,rJ f e was Published In 

33 ^ a* 'T* " fls s, r lftIy rcco F 

Ovm- tkT*., ^. n e Iir >POrtRnt wort. 

of ^toSbi. "uL f £, w a Dumber 

du£t£ns nF W li e, ' n i fiur opeqn nro- 

G«abrawi« ^ 9lv £ 
tSCS? as a major dramatist. - 
w wrtber novels appeared, Por- 


nografto in 19nft. and Casinos in 
1965. Gnmtu iik-.-ic^ came back to 
Europe in 1%’. •.-ventually tu settle 
in bite Sourii uf France. He died in 
1969. 

Britain lu i tended to experience 
Gombrim-icz'i works so mellow at 
third hand: they have come to us 
via France. (J. A. Underwood's ver- 
sion of 27ie Possessed is explicitly 
based on a French trausla-ti-on pub- 
lished three years ago.) His plays 
have not made tlte same impact in 
London m in most Europeun capi- 
tals. There mu it bo suitio dniiger 
that Gonitiriiwic/ will he pcrniau- 
ettbly relegated to that conslderaible 
category of continental writers who 
are praised in England dutifully, 
but somehow dismissively, as being 
clever and complex but— the sub- 
text hints — not quite our cup of tea. 

There is a-r least one good reason 
for wariness in ah is particular case. 
Polish admirers of Gombrowicz con- 
firm what die English tests of his 
work---admirahlc though these have 
been in themselves — repeatedly sug- 
gest: that his prose is particularly 
recalcitrant to translation. He 
modulates into pastiche, slang, dia- 
lects real or invented, neologism, 
iwhl-msy and gibber ish. There can be 
no doubt that he is a writer with a 
fastidious concern for stylistic fla- 
vouring; and Ui translation that 
flavouring will almost certainly be 
altered, diluted or altogether lost. 

If distortions of this bind seem 
eventually to matter a good deal 
less than die reading of a single 
translation would suggest, it is be- 
cause Gombroivicz’s ideas, as dis- 
played throughout liis literary 
career, have a consistency and coher- 
ence that easily survive 'the stylistic 
diminution. There is e natural 
critical tendency to separate the 
plays From the novels. Gombrowicz 
the dramatist is readily assimilated 
into the Theatre of the Absurd: 
there are obvious comparisons with 
Beckett and Ionesco, even though 
his theatrical experiments antedated 
theirs by many years. The uovefe, 
on the other hand, resemble the 
work of Sartre in certain signifi- 
cant ways, ft is tempting to make 
a facile distinction between philo* 
soplrical Fiction and surrealist drama, 
But to read die plays and the novels 
side by side is to become aware 
how steadily and ingeniously Gom- 
browicz explores the same taw 
Fundamental problems. 

His general concern is with the 
delusiveness oF individual identity, 
as conventionally defined. Fie claims 
in Ferdydurke : 

... a human being docs not exter- 
nalise himself directly and imme- 
diately in conformity with his own 
iiaEUre; he invariably does so by 
way oF some definite form ; and 
that form, style, way of speaking 
and. responding, do not derive 
solely from him, but are imposed 
on him from without— mid (ihe 
same man can express himself 


By Michael Irwin 

sometimes wisely. sometimes 
foolishly, blond thi i.stily or angeli- 
cally, inarurelv or iiiuiiahircly, 
according ,to die form, the style 
presented to him hv the outside 
world, the pressure put upon him 
by other men. 

Repeatedly, in both novels and 
plays, Goniltrowicr shows how 
people are inescapably defined bv 
the beliefs, the expectations and 
the responses nf their fellows. In 
itself this view auy seem to be a 
sufficient I v Fdiuilku- mjiiifestatiim 
of “ mutler ii ism for Goniluowict 

its implications aie endlessly sub- 
versive. The more obvious of these 
ore psychological: moods or 

relationships become self-perpetu- 
ating, as the character? concerned 
are lodged in the “vicious circle" 
of expectation and fulfilment. A 
girl can be described as “young 
because oF her youth ", In Porno- 
grafia one man tells another; 

“ You’re afraid of me because I'm 
afraid of you. I'm afraid of yon 
because you're afraid of me ". There 
are recurrent struggles for ascen- 
dancy rather siinit.tr to those in 
tile plays of Harold Pinter as die 
dominant role being enacted by one 
person is overridden when the 
victim " himself contrives to 
switch roles. 

Tile most searching contests oE 
this kind involve not merely indi- 
viduality bur principle. One 
character will stand for a power- 
fully established social “ form”— 
as it might be. the Cuthnlic Church; 
the other will stand for noncon- 
formity or scepticism. The former 
has the strength of tradition and 
external support, but the weakness 
of inflexibility ; the latter is protean 
but unstable, and is only negatively 
motivated. A victory for "form" 
is a victory for convention and 
timidity, hut a victory tar scepticism 
is a death-blow to government, to 
religion, to personality itself, lu 
Gombrowicz’s vision the human race 
repeatedly collapses into a mod 
conglomeration of disjecta membra. 
A leg, an eye, a finger, a bum takes 
on a rebellious life oE its own. 

A given scene by Gombrowicz can 
thus shift and combine meanings 
bewilderiugly. The tension between 
two characters can take on a 
philosophical, a Freudian, a 
religious or a political significance. 
His work is inherently hostile to 
any kind of totalitarian regime, and 
indeed to any system of belief or 
behaviour. 

, The author’s consistency of inten- 
tion _ determines ohe very structure 
of his writings. He remarked in an 
interview that The Marriage was 
“ like all tny works a revolt against 
form . # . . . Ferdydurke, with its 
digressions, its non-sequiturs its 
addresses to the reader, its fitful 
narrative line, seems as closely akin 
to The Tale of a Tub or Tristram 
Shandy as to .die novels of Sartre. 
Like Swift and Sterne, Gombrowicz 
shows an exhilarating readiness to I 


Graveyard Graffiti 

On an .August morning like this they first slopped here, . 
She being pregnant, to rest and enjoy the syn. - 

fllwwf o . i-JL-- : - , v .’;v. 

Turned to the stone and chalked it in orange : 

‘Mary loves John. For ever. 1967.’ 

She thought herself quite in heaven . 

She thought herself exactly in heaven. 

■■■ And that December, as we all passed by to the reception. 

Thirsting for draught Bass and cases of plonk, 

: ..... You'd have thought she'd dropped it to hear her shrieking 

f Ophi John, look t li’s. still there 1 1 hope 
' They don’t inind down -below. ; 1 

. 1 ■ . : Do you think they Would? No! 

Do you think they would, Sandra ? No I* 

. ' • Noiv, watcliing them lower him in the old fashioned tuay - 

j:.-'-"'-" - '. And. she, ibasped through with remorse, standing by, ... 

1 ; i: ■' eye catches tfte chalked stone: hot- twelve feet of f, 

i : • : Does she see It still ? She does not.- 

y ■ '.y- y VfryweTl. FI? come theft, fater, 

£ ' .J ’ •! soapj water;. ' i., 

jv ; - !/■•; j,’ ■ 1 . -iWithmy qncq sliflid hppes.and soapymter. ■ .v- ?. 

: • ■ :■ John Rhyland Hobibs . 


lenven Jhs deeper mejiiing; with 
self-mucker v and nonxensicality. He 
is often very f unity and uevei 
solemn. 

All this s.hnuld lie a preliminary 
to a claim that Possessed, though 
admittedly a minor work, reflects 
the author’s characteristic concerns 
and sheds an interesting light on this 
or that aspect of his thought, 
Unfortunately such a claim cannot 
be made. Certainly Possessed is a 
minin' production-^! Gothic novel 
published pseudnnyinously us a 
newspaper serial in the summer of 
1939. Gombrowicz apparently did not 
acknowledge . authorship until 
shortly before bis death. The 
reticence is understandable : it 

scents possible that he wrote the 
work largely to make a fast zloty. 

Merely as “ a Gothic novel ”, how- 
ever, Possessed lias a lot to be said 
for it. The story begins with Wal- 
ehak, a young tenuis coach, arriving 
at a remote country house where he 
“ I**, Bive tuition to Miss Muy-a 
Okholo wskfl . Quickly a strang e 

affinity is established between them 
— an affinity that seems to exacer- 
bate the waist impulses of both. 
Eventual iy they sense a connection 
between this unhealthy relationship 
and a haunted room in the enormous 
castle nearby, where a craved old 
prince lives in terror-stricken 
seclusion, oppressed by some guilty 
secret. And so forth. At first the 
narrative is deftly and imaginatively 
developed : the book offers fast, 
suspense? ui reading. Gombrowicz 
relishes the traditional nonsense 
of Hie genre: "Wlint, meanwhile, 
had been happening at the castle— 
that age-old giant of brick and stone 
whose swamp-skirted tower loomed 
formidably in the gathering dusk, 
and within whose proud and massive 
walls, guardians of bygone pomps 
and the traces of a vanished splen- 
dour, passion, fear, and madness 
held sway?” About tbe halfway 

J iomt, however, the story-telling 
iccomes wayward and jerky. Several 
of tliu main characters depart to 


IVai'v'w for 3 vaguely-defined period 
ot time. Even nn enter raining min- 
der ca uum compensate for the dissi- 
pation of the claustrophobic 
confinement that any Gnthic tole 
needs if it is to achieve Lruc rotten- 
ripeness. 

The story recovers much of Iti 
energy in the later chapters where 
the action centres once more on the 
country house and the castle with, 
its haunted room. In fact the narra- 
tive is moving quite powerfully 
towards a juicy conclusion which 
win nuke sense of all that has gone 
before — when it stops. It seemj 
necessary for a reviewer to stress 
a point tEiat is made neither on the 
cover of this volume nor in the 
introductory note : this is an incom- 
plete work. The incompleteness 
could presumably have been an 
authorial jest. Alternatively it inav 
have liad something to do with the 
tact that the final instalment of the 
serial version apparently came out 
nn August 30. 1939. In 'either case 
tbe publishers say nothing about tbe 
matter — an omission that may irk 
those members of the public who 
purchase what they reasonably 
assume to be a complete narrative. 

J. A. Underwood’s English version 
reads well— well enough to make the 
incoiiclusiveness of the story that 
much more disappointing. But it i 3 
impossible to see Possessed as a 
“ serious ” work. One or two themes, 
one or two formulations — “ She tried 
to stir her heart into feeling the 
emotion she was exhibiting "—are 
characteristic of the authors work, 
but only in a trivial way. Granted 
his preoccupations, the idea of 
** possession ”, of the usurpation of 
personality, is one that he might 
well _ have turned to account. 
Certainly he would have been 
unlikely to see the frivolousness of 
the genre as inimical to serioud 
comment of some kind. The 
inference must be that Possessed 
was no more than a light-hearted, 
perhaps un more tiiap a half-hearted, 
technical exercise. 






April Books from Yale 

Splendid Isolation 

The Curious History of South American' Mammals 1 
George Gaylord Simpson 

In this book America’s leading palaeontologist traces the origins and 
histories of a group of animals, some now ex-tinct, that has intrigued 
scientists for centuries, illustrated, El 1.00 

Virginia Woolf’s Major Novels 

The Fables of Anon 
Maria DiBattista 

DiBattista centres her study on the nature of narrative voice in the 
novels and places them within the developing historical pattern of 
English fiction. £11.00 

New Masters 

Northern Planters during the Civil War and Reconstruction 
Lawrence N. Powell 

At the end of the Civii War thousands of northerners went south to 
plant cotton and make an easy fortune. This book shows the signi- 
ficant role they played in the direction the South took after Recon- 
struction. £9.50. 

Money mCongressioiialEle^tiofts 

Gtujy Ctyacotijkm-f ^ : 

This is a candid and revealing discussion of how money operates in 
the electoral politics of American Congress. Jacobson draws import- 
ant — and surprising— conclusions about tbe extent to which Cam- 
paign spending determines success at the polls. £9.45 

Human Right$ and World Public Order • 

The Basic Policies of an International Law of' Human Dignity 
Mpres S. McDougal, Harold D. Lasswell, and Lung-chu Chen . 

The authors recommend a conception of human rights in terms of 
rite shaping and sharing of values, illustrating their approach by. a 
detailed . examindtion . of important problems concerning respect. 
£28,49'.' ( ■ ■ * : 

Now Available in Paperback 

Shakespeare’S Shwicts ■ . . . 

edited with an analytic commentary by Stephen Booth • 

‘‘No septum jreadpr of the sonnets iptyl want, to do without it.”— The 
New Yoffc Review of Books. 'Illustrated, £6.90 

YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

New Haven & London 
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Heard in the wings 




By Jeremy Treglown 


I.IMjA Khkt.V : 

Tli« Kemble lira 

John Philip Kemble. Surah Siddons 
imd (lie London Sinye 
221pp. Rod ley Head. C8.50. 

II 371) 10466 8 


Find-ini' the evenings Iona sifter 
she retired from i lie ^rage, Sarah 
Sicilians took to giving rending!* to 
guests ill her home. She would 
dress in white, Linda Kelly relates, 
pm up her hair and sil in front 
of a red screen at a well-lii desk. ■£%*, 
Molting some play with her siiec- 
la-cle-f, she would perform: orreti 
from Macbeth, in which she 
hud made iter repmoLioii mid 
which had marked other key 
moments hi iter career, including 
the opening of the new Drury Lane 
in 179-1 and her retirement itself m 
1812. 

The m-iist Thomas Lawrence 
(whose pusslonate, complicoicd and 
in tho end tragic relationship with rod ", i 
Kidclnns’s daughters, Sally .and Lawrci 
Maria, is iho subject of Linda sugar 





l . * A r 








'viewpoint 


ALAN BELL 


Thomas Lawrence's portraits of himself ( centre ) and Maria {left) and Sarah Siddons: from The Kemble lira, reuieieeil here 


rod", or an angel in a painting by It’s tho Quotations, often, that 
Lawrence its like '* a mad German make The Kemble Era most enjoy- 
sugur baker dancing naked in a able — they and Linda Kelly’s lively, 


ment at one of these soird-es, Dorothy Jordan's perform# 
described by Benjamin Ruben Hay- Sheridan's A Trip to Scarf 
don in his memoirs : (" To see her . . ■ shed blui 

While we were all eating loast tears for mine disuppoinimt 
and tinkling cups and saucers, eat nil (he while a great thij 
she began again, ft was like the of bread and butter, weepi 


she began again. It was like the of bread and butter, weeping and not least u tendency to become sty- 
effect of a mass bell at Madrid, moaning and munching, and eyeing listlcally hypnotized by its sources, 

. ■ i i i ... l. ■ .1 ..«Anii» « e uilion Ik fllhr ill ll or nthPI'WKP 


All noise ceased ; we slunk to 
our seats like boors, iwo or three 


Ht everv bite ihe nart she meant ns when Kelly, in her otherwise . , . , 

to bite next”) could hardly very good (if management-biased) performance, bow . J 1 ^n e /hAi- 

‘ n, ho SorLblo to sitting occLot of ills Oltl trice tints at you arc tontglt, ”) ■ but site t«pt he. 


of the most Jisiinguished men of not 


the day, with the very toast in 
their mouths, afraid to bite. 


preferable 


through a performance of Wil- 
liam Henry Ireland's cat astro 


from the constraint; oiidai the C tght-year-old Miss Mudie, , in ShorUlans ram in iwmen ue iwas both them 

sume time to hear Mrs Siddons s: Garrick’s bnwdlerization of Wycher- the lead, that he could ™ m °‘* ?,,?/ S, “ and Osiers bv 

* Eye of newt Hnd toe of frog", ley. The Country Girl. ihnn Ladies and gentlemen— my sml rauous biothus and sisters by 


It's tho quotations, often, that old complaint— my old complaint" her own earnings until shui 

nke The Kemble Era most enjoy- before reeling into the wings. ruined trying to meet the dtbv.! 

lip— thev and Linda KeUv's livelv. , . ' , ... SO.l-iit-law and fled in dejpcNi.i 

KeVly's most” nf» sorbing chapter) confiaRiution uf"liis"own' treacle ", if not always sternly rejevant, choice c0 J , l t e mTfo rti r f °s ”su Tf eVc J from!** But L ° F ‘ Q ' , . Ce ’ S p C 

wng caught in an awkward predica- nr to read Leigh Hunt’s account or of anecdotes. It isn t a ground- . .. V »._ and Kemble and So T1lc Era 1S sIbwi " 

‘ ' Dororhv Jordan's performance m breaking work of theatrical history, ciflridan were cettine Sunk the book ttboilt the rarc c ‘ 

Sheridan's A Trip ro Scarborough and even as o general reader’s guide S» p Sn S Sine a theatre offered women to n»i 

("To see her . . . shed blubbering to a subject not many readers m Sd SieiJ ihemselves and their ft* 

tears for some disappointment and general can be expected to be in- ^ing tor tnui ei es ' ano n0 t only a bare independence, l- 

all the while a Croat thick slice terested in It has Tts weaknesses- gJP «« "'*• s f| R f ? n h du ,™ womaS comfort and prestige. It is ita» 

it, least a tendency to become sty- „ fl V‘" 1 ^ ,e f; t , co ^E s . some other books, too: a (beam 

fer^ySSS tic ^dresser ’ arid 0 to C ifSone hbun of lu period; .ta**} 
_ n . j (if^'iiianaeoinent-binsed) performance, "how very hysterical 8J*Phy of the Kembles , a bit 
;ij“ c of he otS Vr k5 rlo?« at you are tonight "), but she kept her Thomas Lawrence. Bui 
ivem Garden 0 eeiVtli chidea career going through an amazing none of these things comptej,* 
amble for hh ,€ er?o? of bringing number of pregnancies, and despite is a verv sympaihetic wij^i 
hired nuai lists " aalinsc the pro- -partly because of-tlie divaga- them all. Certainly, bv der 
.ting crowds B? the stones Hons 6f her ineffectual husband, you have followed Sarah iSWg 
nnd* un well: unlike Kemble’s Dorothy Jordan, the other leading life through to the P°iai « 
val George Frederick Cooke, who actress in the book, had thirteen she began to embarrass 
as so drunk on the first night of children, chiefly by the unscruput- is easy to ted silo had 
her Man's Pixarro, in which lie was ous and impoverished Duke of oniy her living, but ‘he rijlM 
ie lead that he could say no more Clarence, and supported both them make Lawrence choke on bli M 
..... «* t-iifiina and omulAiurn— mv and various brothers and sisters by as well. 1 


akLUUIIL UK mv v/iit fc i i\.w i ut. «r m — , , i 

Covent Garden, gently chides career going through an amazing 
Kemble for his error of bringing number of pregnancies, and despite 
in hired pugilists" against the pro- —partly because of the divaga- 


and then to see Lawrence give a 
shy bite, and then Ionic awed and 
prelend to be listening. 

It wasn't long, of course, before 
site retired from retirement alto- 
gether for a while, to the memor- 
ably recorded embarrassment of 
even one of her strongest allies, 
Haziitt. But the interest of Hay- 
dan's story is less in what it de- 
scribes thou in what it exemplifies: 
the superiority of the crLticism over 
the drama of “ the Kemble era ", 
Tills is not simply a_ matter of tho 
transience of theatrical perform- 
ances by contrast. with the 
durability of print, so often 
lamented by thesplans. The descrip- 
tive essays and memoirs p£ the 
-period are .detailed, fresh, irrever- 
ent, whbre the neo-classical drama 
is abstracted, tired, solemn. Every 
oijier quotation in Linda Kelly’s 
book is worth more than most of the 


The comparative traveller 


■ ! rrrr same scrupulousness 


wide del 


tile trip of 1820 


By Julian Moynahan 


CHRISTINA COLVIN (Editor) : 

Marla Edgewor-th in France and 
Switzerland • . . 

Selections from the Edgeworth 
Family Letters < 


range of historical and biographical Maria learned that the aged Duclt- 
learning In the editing. One «J»E- esse de Broglie had a ring inscribed 
ference is that the letters from the with these reassuring wards which 
continent are a selection from a she wore day and night, 
larger- body of materia), and f n 1302, French society was si ill 
another is that _ the writers devastnte( ] i )y t he effects of the 

include not .only Mai it - Terror but life continued and was 

but her travelling companion* ]j ve j y< At Paris the Edge worths 
, 0n , /•« ntrUs 0 isn? visited among circles Interested in 

thLtlrP education, British literature and 


and die Low Countries, 1802-03, 


• _ . • _ diiu . vs iw Mwn ifuuiii » 

Clarendon Press: Oxford these were her father Richard Lov- 


University Press. £15. 
0 19812518 6 


ell Edgeworth, his fourth wife, 

^ , “ C c?.ln lr ‘ »' S' Maria Edglutarlh h Prmce an* --Kg ^ ri T : T« Ail ST*- ^ * 

. . asartja.!? sss, s? i c°h v „,»d.%»roi & „ 


philosophy, science and engineering. ]„ Swiizorlund, the 
Tltese people tended to meet In visited Cop pet as - guests ef 


quote Tliirrici Edgeworik 
Harriet Beaufort on June t, is- j. 
We have made many «£W F Jg^ 
acquaintances and \ 
in French company tban •'PI- 
any other English. We have . I, 
ndmiltod Into their «■“• 
parlies whore English are uf . 
nr never received. All . 
owing in Maria's fame M 
Abbo Edgeworth’s name. 

In Swiizorlund, the 


Much of niy seventeen years’ prac- 
iice as an- archivist has been spent 
an the care and administration of 
literary and political correspon- 
dence from the eighteenth to the 
twemieth centuries. Just as some 
of my Colleagues are mainly con- 
cerned with charters or business 

archive, my lot l,as been ver y 
aereeaoly cast in letters. It is con- 
stantly stimulating work, with the 
minor pleasure of being the first to 
rc-open a bundle of correspondence 
that may have been tightly folded 
for a century, and the greater satis- 
factions of helping to feed one of 
the principal arteries of modern 
literary scholarship, since the 
editing of correspondence has 
become one of the most prominent 
features of English studies in our 
time. My own spare-time contribu- 
tion to the genre, originally con- 
ceived as a si tin supplement to 
Nuuell C. Smith’s The Letters of 
.Sydney Smith (1953), has turned — 
as such projects are all too likely to 
expand— into what will now have 
to be a four-volume, completely 
revised, new edition, preceded by a 
- biography that is now in the press. 

Writing the biography before 
completing the edition (but alter 
the nrincipat search for letters was 
finished), was a matter of discard- 
ing enough documentary ballast to 
enable the vessel to sail with 
appropriate lightness. Now the time 
has come to set all the letrers in 
order for the printor, aspiring to a 
definilivenoss and comprehensive- 
ness that would not have suited 
the ton-e of the Life, and recon- 
sidering the whole notion of tho 
'collected letters” as I proceed. 
There arc times when the frustra- 
tions of fitting together the final 
P*f*« of the Jigsaw make one envy 
\\ ilham Collins's editors, who hnva 
but two letters to deal with as an 
appendix to the Poems ; times, too, 
uneit one is depressed by the 
that "not in Bell” will 
inevitably be a recrimination, even 
tnuugfi it was obviously essential to 
close tho list after all known 
K es J ,ud c „ bea " explored, to 
Sn&,. f J aMa( : | e* of' scholarly 


u u ‘|A n *l one can also 
1. ™ e niBS 5 lve Price itt- 
ofX*™ hav e made necessary 

• vnh 1 m« b L l ? a u? n tb ? most recent 
volume of Wordsworth’s Letters at 

Full oa t , ^ n *30 : an admirably 
; .WPlnp book, but priced 
to fSu 1 u " Hvo more volumes 

■ iw/vi?!? . t0 complete tho scries. 


cdutfiitionist nearly sen ! ^ 
his scholar.* out of t 

they even found *JJ 
inspect u nunnery, 
liui-rowed u dres* , w 


half-sisters Fanny, aged, twenty-one, ‘ 'J 

and the clover and somewhat satiric essessments. Evra wot 


Harriet, aged nineteen. 

The letters themselves, written at 
close intervals and at considerable 
length, went home to the large f ant- 


fact that such a great 
Lavoisier was missing, 
the guillotine. 


.. Iiui-rowcu u orca» m 

confiscations and Fhiu , y lis a . pretty # 

Sven worse, wm Ihe i ce . fte Pmtestuni Ed«e«Jgg 
a. great scientist as ulw U1 eilse with 
missing, a victim of ut |^ nic in Ireland «M 

Really it followed froin tM , ^ 
. « . * .... 11 non 


ReyolutionoiyWor Ip pCI/ 

Qu^rtllo worfofe oadteiroriimin ouctirne 
byHugKPutcett ' ' • 2 ■ : 

T^deUhionlPiYi 

byReKWInsbury . . 241 i 0000,4 ' ! 

PtibKcodoht lOih April . 

ALREADY PUBLISHED 

'Uitte short of exemplar/ 

'Of o very high standard Indeed' School Librarian 


ulnae uiiciYaia uuu ni. tuiibiuBinuic • ti* F ■ . i,nnil / 

length, went home to the large fam- Important recorded events of the civilized principles J-P jw 

lly circle at Edgeworihstown in first trip ware Marla’s first, and formed their entire j W , r . 

County Longford, and to other Earn- only, marriage proposal, which she is Mona reflcciina on 

ily locations such as Black Castle, refused because acceptance entailed advantage or t raven in*- i 
and provided something like a con- . going to live in Scandinavia, far Certainly no people c«j “ ^ 

tinuotts accotint of the writers’ im- from her beloved 'father ; Richeyd 1 more of rhe world ,w JL m Li R 

press ions and adventures in French Lovell’s somewhat ostentatious re- <| one j n ihe last three*" 

society .immediately after Hie Peace ftwel to be presented at the seeing the world ' ^4 

of Amiens and then again in the Napoleonic court because he so dis- vm-leties nf clwrec*" ^ 

• unsettled post-Napoleon tc era of the- approved of Napolepn’s builving of ners and being he" w J Jrhw* 

Bourbon rostorntlon. 'Tho collection - the Swiss ; a visit, recorded bv Mrs n f life in manv diffe r f n fc . u e 1. 


' Ono mo scries. 

thaw* C k? d f res tJ I ink wbnt wil1 
' SmirU'^i be 1 ,c P r ico of Sydney 

liiheiffn fh t6rs ,V e en tb °y are P ub ‘ 
*d in three or four years' time. 

; '• made m / , fi ' Unc 1 Ia| ™i*«lvlngi have 
\! iii of 01 ® ” ond « r “bout the viabii- 
cwr e , nri nT preh . e,lslv « editions of 
' wd , in tr *dItional form, 

' *flterDrI«ie 0t o Bl ' B rS°-scale scholarly 
; ina n5) f « ,?. re . threatened by rls- 

: Nen *f' My feelings have 

intensified by work on the 


Survey of the Letters r»f Sir Walter 
Scott which has been undertaken 
by the .National Library of Scot- 
land. This is an exercise in tracing 
and recording all Scott’s surviving 
correspondence, based on a library 
whose massive holdings of Scott 
material might be said to impose 
on it the duty of investigating 
documents elsewhere. The Survey 
is a large enough operation oven 
When considered as a census ; and 
It has been conceived deliberately 
not as an edition Inn merely as a 
listing project, which should have 
an independent reference value 
comparable to the CnfnFoguc pro- 
duced by the David Livingstone 
Documentation- Project and recently 
published by ihe National Library 
of Scotland. 

If ail Scott's letters were to be 
re-edited, to replace the twelve 
stout volume* of Sir Herbert Grier- 
son’s Centenary Edition (1932-37), 
generally agreed to be inadequate, 
there would probably be well over 
10,000 items to be included, with 
ail. the benefits of detailed anno- 
tation that a full range of incoming 
letters allows. There might bo 
thirty big volumes, perhaps forty. 
The prospect of achieving the com- 
prehensive documental ion of Scott's 
life that the wide range of surviv- 
ing papers allows is certainly a 
tempting one. But the thought of a 
couple of long shelves full of 
Scott’s Letters, with all the prob- 
lems of financing and manning an 
edition, avoiding the usual pitfalls 
of academic procrastination, of 
printing and publishing it, and 
above all of the selling it ut n by 
thciv unimaginably high price, is an 
appalling one. 

My misgivings have not 
diminished since I talked to the 
1978 Toronto Editorial Conference 
about some of the problems and 
opportunities presented by ScaLt's 
massive correspondence and by 
hypothetical developments of the 
National Library of Scotland’s Sur- 
vey. My paper, published in the 
Conference proceedings (Editing 
Correspondence, ed. J. A- Dainord, 
Garland Publishing, New York, 
1979) caused a few eyebrows to be 
raised, but nty theme was far 
removed front the immediate con- 
cerns of an audience of productive 
epistolary scholars who were, 
generally prepared ta tolerate what 
only n few saw as a “ Death of the 
Book " argument. I ventured the 
thought that wa might already 
have passed Hie point at which 
publication in conventional form of 
so extensive a set of letters was 
financially practicable. Anyone 
planning an edition of Scott’s let- 
ters,, or venturing on any other 
new multi-volume .scholarly enter- 
prise, ought to consider, how far its 
production in traditional form is 
academically desirable. Should we 
not now be looking to the publi- 
cntii^r. of a high-quulity typescript 
edition In microform ? Develop- 


ments in m icro-puLtli siting during 
Hie past decade have been remark- 
able, both in improved photo- 
graphic work and better reading 
equipment ; further improvements 
are bound ta follow. 

Technical advances are ail very 
well, but It will take much longer 
to secure full acceptability of these 
alternative methods of publication. 
The physical objections to using 
something so remote from the 
traditional codex arc great, but not 
insuperable: some library- cata- 
logues are now available only on 
microfiche, and in my own experi- 
ence seem to be proving acceptable 
to learned professions inclined to 
take pride in their mechanical 
Ineptitude. Bank clerks and book- 
sellers have rapidly accustomed 
themselves to the new technology 
for much of their essomiul refer- 
ence work, and I feel certain that 
Improvements win follow that will 
make nticro-reuding devices more 
comfortable and convenient for the 
consecutive study of extensive 
texts. Full academic acceptability 
may be more difficult to achieve. 
Reviewing may not be easy to 
arrange. Appointments committees 
assessing university tenures or pro- 
motions may find it difficult to 
balance the claims of a sc ho I nr 
who appears to have published 
only a packet of postcards against 
one with three volumes crown 
octavo to his more obvious credit. 
It is up to publishers undertaking 
original work in the new media ta 
see that their standards are as high 
as— perhaps even higher than— 
those they would apply to hard- 
back texts: Ill-converted theses, 

supererogatory monographs, will 
soon deaden a list Ritd delay the 
recognition of the form as fully 
respectable. 

The highest standards would 
have to apply to nil editinu nf 
correspondence, and achieving 
them would not be cheap. Even tho 
mere photographic reproduction of 
original MSS (which for pnlacogra- 
phlcal reasons alone would for an 
author like Scott be undesirable) 
requires disciplined assemblaga, 
dating, ordering and indexing. The 
editorial effort that would have to 
be applied to warrantably accurate 
transcription, to annotation and 
apparatus of appropriate standard, 
and to detailed indexing (possibly 
in book-farm .for wider distribution 
and accessibility), must show no 
decline. Above all th<j Intellectual 
investment, the scholarly commit- 
ment, must be the same. The sav- 
ings in production costs will be 
enormous, much greater than the 
submission of "camera-ready 
copy ” and other expedients nuw 
often mooted to reduce conven- 
tional printing expense, which 
usually results in. nn aesthetically 
unacceptable product. 

I am, I hope, hot a “ Death of 
the Book” man, but I see nticro- 
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form publication as the only way 
that can now be found of getting 
some verv desirable but very large 
works of scholarship into circula- 
tion. The products would be of spe- 
cialized interest only, but would 
make serviceable instruments of 
learning on which further research 
could be based. This is nothing 
new. As I said in Toronto to an 
audience of learned editors, “ inter 0- 
piiblicniion would make (nu edi- 
tion 1 seem more difficult and un- 
approachable than it actually Is, 
but similar charges could be' laid 
against many shelves of multi- 
volume editions of correspondence I 
which it Is misleading to think of 1 
as delightful repositories of readily ! 
accessible literature The- possibt- 1 
iity exists, moreover, nf using these ! 
vast textual accumulations as ! 
sources for select editions which 1 
might hove a wider general appeal, 1 
with literary and biographicul cri- 
teria brought to boar on tho accu- 
mulated masses. A dual approach 
like this may even help to promote 
the critical study of letters as such, 
a subject oddlv neglected ut u time 
when so much scholarly effort is 
lavished on the assembling of texts. 

There arc now many indentions 
that it is not only enterprising 
microform publishers (who have 
stolen u march on their bookish 
brethren, but who seem generally 
tu be still genred to reproductive 
rather than original work) ivho are 
ready to exploit the possibilities of 
the medium. Several major scholarly 
enterprises are already under wny 
that will hasten the bibliographical 
nml academic acceptability nf the 
method. And that always stimulnt- 
ing organ of editorial Angst, the 
Canadian quarterly Scholarly Pub- 
lishing, shows Itself well aware of 
the possibilities, and the problems, 
much more keenly than the 
learned community at large. 

Yet the Luddite in me makes me 
glad that the twa-thou sand-odd Syd- 
ney Smith fetters I hnva been 
working on can atlll be encom- 
passed practicably between boards. 
Thej will probably, even with all 
sorts of minor economies in 
production, be horribly expensive, 
but a revised edition of his 
Selected Letters may in due course 
help to fulfil the editor’s double 
duty oF comprehensive accumula- 
tion and more widespread com- 
munication of the. results. Whether 
in sizeable but still manageable 
whole, or in select but even more 
approachable part, Sydney Smith’s 
letters give their part-time editor a 
special pleasure ; they are a joy to 
live with and to work on. I hope 
tlte delight they gave his contem- 
poraries, which I have come to 
shore, may prove infectious. The 
editorial problems are at least 
large enough to give some insight 
into the difficulties that those 1 
working on much larger projects . 
will have to face. 
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establish - .the.' identity - of- , boring 
Uncle Freddie, third cousin of Aunt 
Millie who, it will be rerttembered, 
married Sarah at the time of the 
Industrial Revolution”. He does, 
however, devote three chapters to 
his father, an admirable business- 
: man', whose fortune, acquired from 
the take-over of Skippers Sardines, 
enabled him to buy the Spectator 
and set up. his sous Bernard and 
Grahnitl in the publishing firm of 
Ivor Nicholson & Watson;' 

Graham Watson joined Nic|tql- 
son & Watson in 1935, after three 
years at' Cambridge, and short 
apprenticeships with the printers 
Hazeil Watson «r Vinoy and the 
wholesale booksellers Sitopkiq. Mar- 
shall,. A young man of ideas.. whan 
he wits left to run the SUripkin 
Marshall display room he arranged 
new books th categories,, such as 
• Rbinoiice, Sex and Thrillers;' mu$h 
to 1 ! the .benefit of twopennydibrary 
customers. When he pointed this; 

innovation, out to Ren 6 Raymond, 
Ills! Immediate .superior, Watson re- 
marked " Ofae day someone is going 


• No Qrchid&.fail.MissuBlaridisfi, his 
first 'title uiuler the peh-ndme of 
James Hadley Chase. 

When war came, Nicholson & 
Watson was sold to a printer, who 
made a fortune; while Graham 
fought in. the .desert, as an acting 
unpaid lance-bombardier, rand later 
as an RASC officer in Italy, France 
and Germany; Fourteen modest 

K describe his' War-service, 
ended with. him marrying an 
ATS driver nriffi whbm lie* fell in 
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ar\d violence.” Sorite' months '-latter 
Raymond sent Watson a- copy . Of 


love at first sight.. Thirteen, pages 
then dispose of jw;n years on the 
Spectator tinder Wilson 'Harris. 
( . Graham, did yoii ever before see 
such a fucking sliii?”, W. J. Turner 
asked Watson.) . 

TJ10 last ,seVen chapters aro de- 
V0t|d to’ the years from 1948, run- 
ning the American Bool? Depart- 
meht of Curtis Brotyn: anecdotes 
of fj-ieuds, . writers, publishers •: and 
agents j 1 Anya Seton, the Steltibecks, 
; the 'O'Haras, .this Riiopfs.- Jonathan 
, Aitked',• , embroiled with 'the Official 
Secrets ACt 1 } descriptions, pf changes 
lit publishing, front individuals do 
cdngroihet'at'Os ; ;the role of literary 
ageHt' di’. q 'go-between! ' ' '■ ■' 


ThOjia rr Ati yerbubhU^ : ba . Watson 
collapses lit a chair-in Nogf' Co ward’s 
suite in the Savoy. Gore Vidal, 
though hfe lias "a perfectly hard- 
working American fefient'Y uses 
Curtis Brown as '* u -butler or a valet 
or, occasionally, as a banker ” to buy 
flowers- for actresses, another dozen 
pairs of shoes front Peal’s, or pay 
l 50D for [books from Haywood Hill, 
Tho. . author . . of Foreoer Amber . is, 
outraged to be offered a drink aud 
a cigarette by her English pubilslier. 

: Catherine Marshall’s - A. Man. Called 
Petqr, rejected by -Peter Davies, la 
then publUhcd. mniifhg. Jator by the 
B.lnje fifni and sells, by the hundred 
thousand. r.:V^« thoy jrijuld doubt- 
leas .say in Hollywood. ’ Thot’? book 
business ; . ; , ; ; : . 

What I hoped to find from a 'niun 
>Vltb.ivorked. fof Curtis Brown for- 
over thirty years, was some estimate 
of that' oarf; bird: thd late- Spdncer- 


The Music Goes Round & 
Round 

A Cool Look nl the Record industry 
Edited by Peter Gammond antf 
Raymond Horricks 
'A concise and readable book, with 
all sorts of interesting asides.' 

The Economist 

An engrossing book, packed with 
fascinating lit- bits about record 
makers and producers 

Book Haver 

£6.00 it last rated 

The Past Wc Share 

The near Eastern ancestry of Western 
folk literature 
E. L. Rnnelugh 
‘Mrs Ranclagh deserves thanks for 
being such an erudite nnd helpful 
guide to the complexities of 
international folklore.' 

E. C. Hodgkin, The Times 
'The result is a book which is both 
instructive and cntejiaining.' 

Robert Nyc, The Scotsman- 
£10.9.1 lUritfraleil 

Britain's First Socialists 

The Levellers, Agitators und Diggers 
of (tic English Umolulien 
Tenner Brock wny 
Foreword by Tony Hcnn M.P. 

A study of political movements in 
seven tccntli-ccimiry England 
concentrating on the period between 
the llrst CivirWnrnnd the 
establishment of t he Cromwell iaa 
Protectorate. 

£5.95 illustrated 

Capitalism, State 
Formation & Marxist 
Theory 

Edited by Philip Corrigan 

This wide-ranging study looks at 
various aspects of the growth and 
development of the English Slate • 
from 1 530 to the end of World War I. 
£10.00 Hurd buck 
£4.95 paperback 

‘Collar the Lot!* 

How Britain interned and expelled its 
wartime rclbgcn 
Peter and Leni Gillman 
The story of internment in Britain in 
J 940 - one of iho strangest, most 
disreputable, nnd least- known 
episodes or i he Second World War, 
£8.95 Illustrated 

John Rusk in 

The Pnsslonate Moralist 
Jan.11 Abse 

John Ruskin: art critic, utopian 
social 1st and visionary mao of letters, 
was one of the nlnelecnlh-ceatury’s 
most iuHuential and controversial • 
thinkers. Joan Abse lakes a look at ■ 
the tragic story behind the intellect. 
£12.50 Illustrated 

A Diver in China Seas 

Fred Urquhart 
A new collection of stories by tho 
author of Palace of Green Days. 

’Mr Urquhart hits the gift of making 
all that he writes readable. Wc are in 
the hands of n born raconteur.* 

The Listener 

£5.95 

The Street is Their Home 

The Hobos' Manifesto - 

Jim Wartl ■ 

Have you. ever had to sleep in the 
street? What Is it like to be a hoba? . 
Jim Ward hqs been one and in this 
book he examines the hobos* lifestyle 
and the advantage* and 
disadvantages or living on ’skid row*. 
£5.95 

QUARTET BOOKS AUSTRALIA 

Caviar for Breakfast 

-A Russian Diary 

Betty Roland 

Her own story of how she )eft . • 1 
Melbourne and went to Moscow in 
1933. Meaning to stay three weeks 
sh* nJrrufnqd For fifteen ttionlhs. Her 
diary reflects Jicr impression of rlio 
merging disillusionment fell by tlio - 
Russia iv people and of their great 
suffering. 

£7,25 illustrated 
QUARTET HOOKS AUSTRALIA - 



hapS^ha^nsweriis in the foreword : 
‘di^J&:\io.;givo pleasure, not 
to 1 sfettle oln scores ", But I would 
Imvp got more pleasure from 
thoughtful reminiscence than from 
this bread rand-butter letter. 


Qnariel Books Limited 
- A methber of t he Nnmara Group 
27/29 Goqdgc Street; - 

London .WIPJtFD. 
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'Graham Greene's Receptively 
effort l«gs new (life is only 131 
pages long and ninnagc-s to say 
more about love, hull*, happiness, 
Brief, immortality, greed nnd the 
tli.igijsl-ingly rich than must 
«’oo temporary English novels 
three l imes the length. It does so 
with sadness, irony ami wit and, 
despite its brevity, without 
congestion nf any point.' 

Mtcknel Ratcliff? , The Time ft 

' Brilliantly done . . . one of his 
bust creations.* 

Malcolm Bradbury, Vogue 

*A sharp, glittering, wryly comic 
novella: not n word wasted, not a 
fa /ho atop made. ' T. J. JJ in yon, 
T.L.S. 

•Wry, ftitiny, wonderfully 
precise ... It will take its place in 
tho canon of the only novol ist wo 
have whose works transcend 
locality, and unfailingly catch 
the rhythms of our con t-uvy and 
tho deeper rhythms of the human 
soul. 1 . 

Allan Masaie, Scotsman 

0 370303164 £4.50 

The Kemble 
Era 

John Philip Kemble, 

Sarah Siddons and the 
London Stage 


Linda Kelly 


This dual biography is the first 
for over a century to embrace 
both subjects. Kemble’s 
Notebooks, hia letters and those 
of Mrs Siddons, the newspaper 
items of the day, the opinions of 
contemporary critics, the 
memoirs of their friends, 
enemies and rivals, yield a rich 
harvest of gossip nnd 
. information and provide us with 
a vivid picture oi the world of tho 
contemporary theatre. 

037010460 8 Illustrated £8.50 


TnsveHers 1st 


A. S. Byatt 


The Hear Column 
BBC TV 


The Rear Column, directed by 
Harold Piittsr, ran onJ y briefly 
yf 1 'lie Glob? Tliea-ur-a In 197b. 
1'nssihly Simon Gray's subject- 

in .tiler , 1 gciii'i'H'l ly icon y. 1 . tin* 

],u»i Jc.tpemLe iliiaibiiigs oi 

British impel in I ism embarrassed the 
English iiml put off the tourists. It 
concerned the horrible, muddled, 
f.:i rcicnl fate of the British officers 
und native forces left behind with 
the supplies at Yumbuya in the 

Congo, on the occasion of Stun lev’s 
1887 march to relieve limit) Pasnu. 
It depicted — off-stage — ferocious 
floggings, cannibalism nnd other 
horrors, l also heard It said, the 
night I shiv it, tliar Simon Gray's 
easy wit and classically well-made 
play, will) its well-timed climaxes, 
confrontations mid revelations, were 
unequal to the hellish ntntter he had 
taken nil. 1 did not think so : I 
thought it wns, precisely because 
of the way the subject-matter was 
dramatized, both Gray’s best play 
und one of the most interesting — 
and least Incite — studies uf the 
skeletons in nur cupboards, or any* 
where else, I've lately , seen on the 
English stage. 

Ic was therefore very good to 
Imve my views confirmed by Harold 
Pinter’s television version, screened 
on April 13 with nil utmost un- 
changed cast and a set not very 
different from the claustrophobic 
umber hut of the stage play, lit by 
glaring sunlight or night bonfires 


furious. desperate facts were always 
inieroMing. Gray's natural urbanity 
and rimer's punctilious pace and ex- 
linens of feeling burh emphasized 
the fragile and yet tenacious nature 
ef what civiliyiition persisted, and 
mad* the real hon ors, ahruys h liuJe 
'iu rennspeer, in ore shocking. There 
.ire tilings in the play which nre not 
simple “symbols” because they are 
truly matter-of-fact : a goat's head, 
after goat stew, in red fire lig lit ; 
Jameson patiently skiuuiug a huge 
snake. 

The modern liljck fnrce is pro- 
vided by nineteen! h-remury truih. 
Stanley, like Godot, is nei’pctuuily 
a hunt to arrive, as is tho sinister 
Tippu-Tib. Troup, the voice of 
petulant reason, enquires “ Do you 
mean to say that we're not to have 
our provisions simply because Stan- 
ley forgot to include them in his 
instructions ? ” und is told by Rartte- 
lot “ But we cannot say that he 
forgot. He may well have remem- 
bered not to include them.’* 

In many of Gray's plays there is 
a character, aesthetic nr an artist, 


charismatic, kind, endlessly supplied 
with patient sympathy, who turns 
out to have sacrificed his capacity 


to feel in order- to feed his curiosity. 
In this play, that character is Jame- 
son, the savant of the expedition 
who is “ lepidopierlst, ornithologist, 
entomologist and ethnologist”. He' 
commits the final horrid crime of 

E 'lirchnsing a young girl mid selling 
er io cannibals In order to be able 
to ntnke accurate drawings of then- 
proceedings. Confronted by Troup’s 
appalled fear for their general repu- 
tation he says “I suppose I’ve 
slightly lost my— my— my curiosity 


iiml the liniqncne*, of it ivitk-nily 
blinded me lu tlu — the . . 

Jcfi-nly I rolls pl.tyt.-d J.miLsnn mi 
stage with the eiiiginutic grace, in 
nim-iL-L-iuh-cemiiry gni-i--. uf a Simon 
Gr.iv writer, media man, nr husband, 
.luliu Ilurtnn's u-ivvisimt .(. 11110^1111 
iv.v. iiKifi* slitf, mine scientific, inure 
the sun] of 1 el iti hi I it y lie sec.lis in 
the memoirs of ‘LTmip, »»r of Barite- 
lot’s btutltet-. Although his disinte- 
gration into schnhirly and aesthetic 
curiosity could he the soft centre 
of .1 ii.ii d and bitterly funny play, 
it works hc-Lai):.c llieio icim a Mr 
JiUliesan nlw, like Captain Oates nr 
a man redeeming lost. ** liomnir ”, 
did. as far as we enn see, give up 
his quinine tn his friend utter the 
disastrous death nf Banic-lot, and 
walk out to die. 

In a new book on the morphology 
of adventure stories, Dreams of Ad- 
venture, Deeds of Empire, Martin 
Green has u section on Stun ley, the 
Anglo-American rags-to-riclies boun- 
der, whose treatment of his Rear 
Column left b stain on his fume. 
Martin Green describes Bnmeloi as 
“a brutal man , . . who gave flog- 
gings of 300 lashes at a time and 
louked on with a wide grin Ho 
also claims, which Gray’s play docs 
nor, that Bamelcu “hired a body 
of cannibals to kill nnd eat another 
tribe so that one of his men could 
record the scene ”. His source 
apparently >s Conrad, who, lie 
claims, probably used Barttelot as a 
model far “ Mistah Kurtz ” and was 
thinking of him on his own Congo 
trip, two years after the deaths of 
Bnrttelol and Jameson, Simon Gray’s 
Barttelot, as played by Barry Foster, 
is no demon, not even a human 


Private Records of ’ 

. Journeys by the G rea t 
' and the Forgotten, from 
Horace to Pepys 

J.G. Links 

In this volume the author of 
Venice for Pleasure 
(described by Bernard Levin in 
The Times ns.' the beet guide book 
• to any city over written'-) selects 
twenty-two European travellers 
and,' lotting them speak so far as . 
possible in their own words, ■ , 
achieves the Bill impact of an aye* 
witn<»n report as lie builds up a . 
coherent picture of travel at a 
period when tho worlds oven tho 
microcosm of Europe, was etijl 
' wide, and strange lamia were 
Indeed marvellous to tho visiting 
observer. . 

0 370 30202S Illustrated- £10.00 


umber but of the stage play, lit by ?;.y/ 
glaring sunlight or night bonfires ■ 

In ibin b trips through its palings, if-V 
Outside the hut the natives drum fcA' 
jit Mis'll t, and are flogged by day. 

J 11 .side. iJie officers argue about 
wlut 10 do about the increasing 
deaths, Stanley’s prul ringed absence, 
and Major Baritelat’s insane insist- >' J 
enco cm keeping to the letter nf Mra 
Stanley’s written instruct inns, to the g™ 
extent of refusing to distribute 
Mores, or even medicine, to the tfj'tjj 
starving and desperate. jr,;; 

Donald Gee's sometimes sinister, 
sometimes movingly Stmi menial 
Bonny, an expediently pond soldier, ' SW? 
Simon Ward** - elegantly agnostic, 
witty Word, and Clive Francis’s out- Syg 
ra^ed J. Rose Troup, the would-be -Th 
voice of reason and retreat, play to- qj 
pet her as well as they did before, u 

_ Tltere is a munual on writing tele- V . 
ytslan piay.c ivli/cli tells you to 
imitate Chekhov and keep your 
characters in one place in close 
proximity, to make sets and camera- rtL 
work easy. It is exactly this screen- vt'i 
claustrophobia which is usually so , 75 , 
annoying in transferred stage-plays ; kj, 
one wants to see outside: But 
here _ the jujuraposed civilized, 
sweating, disintegiaiing, considerate, — «> 

Missing contexts 


W’;*./. ■ -V ; N -'-- i W-yq 
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HhfZiwn & tinea Mount: " Eel Spearing at Sctai/l:ct " (l 8 J 5 )-~onc of 
about 270 illustrations in Barbara Novuk's American Vainrine in the 
Auietcenin Century : Realism, Idealism, and the American Experience, 
just reissued m a new paperback edition bn Harper and llow f 350nn, 
£6.95. 0 06 430099 6), H 
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By Philip Brady 

Tlje New. Sorrows of Ydung W I 
Cockpit Theatre 


undersiond his life and his dearii 
and finding his own uncosy relation- 
ships and the phases of his self- 
absorptlun ironically confirmed by 


ing Edgar rang too many Western 
bells. 

Plenzdorf himself has created the 
other difficulty with which the 


Taking the temperature of the East. 
German lilfrnyy scene has rarely 
been esi sy, siiice only a degredior 
two need separate- a (haw from, an 
ice uBU.'.NoYerrheleSS,' (Jlirich Pleriz-. 
ttui-f’s The New Sorrows- of Young 
IV has a strong, claim tD be seen as 
the central. event of what, iii -retro- 
Kpect, looks like the Insr i'coI; if 
snort-lived, thaw. The work did id- 
depd signal giddy times— young 
Uust Germans in their hundreds 
aniivering on officini questioiinaJre 
and tie daring solidarity with Plenz- 
! iloiPs fictional drop-out ; cultural 
policy-makers publicly debating 
whether dropping! out was ahatcblc, 
subversive or : meieiy unorihn^bx. 

. At the centre of ft nil Is the story 


1 1 (.si r 1 of d.n l.n-’ss : he is 6 u 
‘Will II pm L‘ii linos lunatic; »}«, 

. 1 H i-c 1 imi.it t- mini, and nne viik' 
cnllL't-fn nf I'L-spoiisibility, ' 1 ' 

IlCiut ,.[ I hu-k ness is 0 rc , 
l.miu-l 1 nl ling's key lexis in i' 
c.wy on i in- jliyss “ bevrad r 
u"-i- . hmiuii Gray's Ward, u 
mi Hu- |»ljy, makes it clear ihiu 1 
old iJl-.k uf ** liunoui " arc n«nt 

•. -m B S " , ‘ lim -nf '« this Com 
1 h:*re ail* no imble causes ini' 

Uingi. and never hove been, hr 
Lnng.i there me only cannibals a--- 
utlier uanvfs. Arab slavers Ex< 
jii'iin iniensis and nunrui 
iippiirlunisls. Alone with 
but term es, mid snakes of cwui*. 
for artists und naturalists like pj 
self.*' Simon Gray knows very *,, 
what kind of suciolrjcj’ of our oi 
jure didactic nr " ohieclive'.m'J 
be furthered by exploration of d r 
Yambuya episode. Like his on,' 
Jameson, like Lionel Trilling*! /w 
student nf Modernism, he rum ill 
risk, a good nnti-colonialln trir, 
might argue, of looking " dubfuTi 
and gladly ” into the abyss, v\ 
finding it " interesting ", His p- 
tray a 1 of Jameson shows h« luw 
that. too. (Gray's Barttelot. « 
iliight argue, dies of the human 1 ^ . 
ingx, horfi savage, orderly and die 
tionutc, which Imnoson keeps an 
<Ws4anos rhrough scientific or im 
tic curiosity.) But his playitfc-t 
because of this interest: hi ui 
are nor humours nr types, out- 
Hides, but men. The real Janw; 
ttvo days after " The deerii oi 
Major Barttelot wrote io t 
journal : 

He was a straightforward, Ik-' 
English gentleman— his only ftf 
was tliui he was a little looflm 
tempered. He loved fk' 
struighrforw.ird dcBliog iflo*^ 
to get on with llw Arabi R- 
itated their crafty roundabout »r 
of doing everyth ing, and sbo«<t 
it lu them, and of course 
liked in turn. He was far wo $ 0 * . 
a man in lose his life in a [Dis- 
able way like this, and God md- 
whnt I shall do without hm 
He (hen quoted Shakespeare’s Jt - 1 
nf Gaunt : . 

They Huy the tongues nf dyi« 

Enrutcu iiitentiun, like ^ 
moor. 

Where words arc scarce, tte* . 

seldom 'pent 10 w* B - 
Ur. they breathe 1 ruth •k 1 *? 

1 heir words 10 p* 1 - 

And so tut, Less than a . mW Vj n , .'> 
.Tuniesiiu was dead, having w J - 
Jniuir.il m the end. John 01 ; . 

accord in;.- to Martin •' 

rlto beginning nf «h« 
uf auipirv. It edit of . 

marks an end. Unlake « f 
Jameson, apparently, ^ " r . ; 
anus a coldish eye an IJ» r . ? 
lier«- wursli i|i ; but *'* ■'< 1 

oitlier, give us a lec“™ n f - 
dangers uf c-thnocenlnci y-. j } 
interested in words WjVp 
puin, and makes them. 
their truths, intcrcsliUK 1 


the fiction, swamps j 

ing ic perilmwly closi i 

tized monologue. ^ .t| 


GoaihV’s iVerr/ier Na ^ a ro«drn7 mnicuity with which the 

jSuS , ^ • -company — Esse* , University’s 

■ ' ' ; -. Theatre. Underground— has had to 

The prose original (1972) became c c ?il: eriH ' ArigihUl was a iirose 
a play (1973), packing theatres in * lCtl ? n ^ . 'tirsitpersou narrative 
East arid West Germany, n success 1 Jn ? vi, f£ freely back and forth. from 


' l '“if ' "II I1ICBIIGQ III ■ • «- ■ ■ f « HL|VG 

Enst arid Weft Germany, a success 1 V'^ly ^aCk and forth, from 

too sqdden to be explained ^simply -PtWf.to present, from - life-- to^death: 
In terms of literary accomplish- * « r 8 . P er £Pcc(ive inevitably 
.mgiH- In fact the . East German .-nominated, The stage veraiqn 
context was Wtal— seen against itj’ keeps verv. close to this, 'frausfur- 
and against . official cultural policies! • singfe * focus and the dis- 

»n ; pnrticulon the work' gains tn continuity into' visual tdrms, with 
satiric buc-. and lhe ftimbling. un- Edgar manipulating the whole, 
idealistic individualism of its hero: . . outside, . , stepping in, 

stands our in sharper relief against .. frbehai b rh‘e present m' drdfir to 

m »«* *~pw 


Wibeali r 1 SSfi 1 !n!6 lHe to Se 'on” The 

ni fans It ttle, .both heciuse j Werther urtco tdprphendlng • .' trio tit er, t he 


tized monologue. ^ J 

If. agulnsr oil jrb«J hJte V 
prod u c ti on — th e A 1 ' W. 1 
seen in Lbiidwlr-u . beta- 
gripping, this - is ^ 

Paul Brightwell* 0 "- . rf-f; 
depends, moves «„ huif 
‘and present so skdW ^ 
holing the _ a»tdiWrt« 1 T 
back Into his own P^^ciion "* 

' Burdett-Coutfs s gffiS? rf » jl - 
exploits every P°Mj 'fplen^f, 
th&tricarsenss !?*«•“ s >l 
juggling with “"V. abiir*^ , 
squares on sM j e t ‘ Sjffarcn'J* 
neutral, which can 
and which aUoiy . r «e* 
come to. life an ^5^f n ilacbs^ tf 
half-life; a “^ ft vli 5 
which EdgarV jffl'-iitrW; 
ings and, in "JJjJjStrt P all ‘? 
favourite ^ # ;5 

can. be -proj acted ; n ot * 

i>lr*x. pattern, iiiW.T 





’ yund,: i-bfe eraVe on the-'. efforts., of- 
■4 iiCMfati^^mUy . ^pid -.eirtjefl^OisS'i-to* 


relates like J&raPP L l J rt d' t>'f - 5 
h Jen nno-muS C.. 


tormnnee ■ fit • the Cockl 
Matylebaiifr, JnRt Weak' i 
■ ireroj-,' ''aeHtd&precatingy 





Cracking the codes of tyranny 


By Hermlone Lee 

The Imitation Game 

BBC TV _ 

H vpu insist upon fighting m pro- 
let t me, or “our” cnuniry, let it 
be undersiond, soberly and 
iniiuiialiy between us. ihut ynu 
orr fighting m giniify u m*v in- 
stinct which I cannot share ; io 
procure benefits which I have 
not shared and probably will not 
share; but uni to gratify my in- 
stincts, or in protect either 
myself or my country. 

The voice is rliar of any ‘‘ educated 
man's daughter ", one of Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s " Society of Out- 
siders” in Three Guineas (1938). 
Vie culeh a glimpse of tiiis book on 
the heroine’s Jap near (he start of 
the Imitation Game , a play set in 
li-igland in 1940 which wittily and 
feelingly pursues the connection 
made by Virginia Woolf between 
paternalism, fascism, war and sex- 
ual hypocrisy. McEwan’s diagnosis 
of the link between public and pri- 
vate forms of male authori- 
leriunism is filtered through the 
simple and comical story - of a 
young middle-class girl’s disastrous 
experience in the army. Joining the 
ATS in protest against suburban 
home-comforts, the patronage of 
her fiance, the unexciting prospect 
of the munitions factory, und (most 
of all) her Moselcytte father’s 
lUienchnntmont with ’the country, 
Cathy Raine rapidly discovers that 
htr personal, domestic dissdtisfac- 
tion is only intensified in the pub- 
lic world. At first tentatively criti- 
cal of (he assumption that British 
women in wartime will carry nut 
the merely supportive and menial 
functions, she travels, albeit blun- 
aprmgly and naively, towards a 
nftimto and' even heroic " with- 
drawal of support” from the war- 
eftort. 

The play’s serious outcome is 
•unit tip through a flexible, lively 
wnes of short scenes culminating 
in two farcical encounters. In the 
urst, Cathy, chatting in uniform 
witli her girl friend in a pub, forci- 
Jiiy resists the publican’s attempt 
to throw them nut. Site’s removed 
trt'tn her job ns a wireless operator 
ic an interception srution to “ geit- 
ttnj duties” nt BletcMey P»tk, 
wnere she’s fancied by Turner, one 
. tno brainy nppui-cla.su Cam- 
'ulge code-breukers. He turns on 
he’s incompetent in 
wo; she s then disenven-d reading 
ras secret .files, and is arrested and 
« prisoned. At the end she tries tn 

rat!?.'!, i? the connexion she’s per- 
ceived between ihe way men run 

5 !J» P and the wa y they think 
aoout women: 

Im e ‘ r * s Hred the guns, and 
women generals planned the bar- 
fhen the men would Teel 
!Ci re w ®* no ... morality to war, 
■oey would have no one lo fight 


fur, nowhere io leave their 
. . consciences . . . war would 

appear to ilium ar, savage und 

pointless as it rcully is. 

The piny makes a bold departure 
frnm McEwan’s charncierisiic 
domain, extreme closed worlds uf 
private obbession and arrested 
desire. It’s candidly polemical, ;i 
]>Li-tud piece. ,imi it's ubuut tbe 
pi-liticnl iirgnni/niinn ut adult 
M-ctety. it’s albit an English comedy 
ii! ii fumiliai mode, slightly 
reminiscent of Alan Benncit’s tele- 
vision plays. 

While the stories have been crit- 
icized iu some quarters for being 
giuiuitnusly shocking, t|te play may 
find itself being called unduly 
demure. As a “ feminist ” siaiemcm 
it is modest: there is nu sense that 
Cathy’s discoveries nre .shared by 
the other ATS girls, and there is a 
romantic . distinction between her 
wary, thoughtful restiveness and 
their matter-of-factness and belli- 
gerence. And Cathy's gradual 
hardening — very well developed 
in Harriet Walter's delicate 
performance — does nor result in 
militant effectiveness. Words fail 
her *. the officer calls her “ a very, 
very silly girl ” ; the cell door 
. close*. 

But -Cathy is not intended as a 
heroine for liberationists. Rather, it 
■ is as if one of Virginia Woolf’s 
intelligent discontented middle- 
class girls had been embodied as a 
Second World War army recruit. 
Like Rachel Vinrace ’ in The 
Voyage Out, CBlhy is a fair 
pianist: her ** attack” on Mozart’s 
Fantasia K 475 recurs throughout 
the play as an image for the large 
passionate claims she wants to 
niHke on life. (And, as with the bad 
flautist in McEw tin's story " Psycho- 
polis”, the repeated practising of 
the same bit of music provides a 
perfect image for her restricted 
position.) Like the iiarraiors in 
Three Guineas and A Room of 



Harriet Walter as Cutluj Raine 
in lun Me Ewan’s new play. 

One’s Own, always b^ing kept off 
the grass or out of libraries 
reserved for men, Cathy has doors 
marked “Authorized Personnel 
Only ” slammed in her face. Finally, 
she qualifies ' for rite part of the 
figure must often invoked by 
Virginia Woolf in Three Guineas: 
Antigone, who challenged the male 
tyrants and war-makers and was 
buried alive. 

The historicity of ihe play’s argu- 
ment thoroughly supported by 
Richard Eyre’s loving and judi- 
ciOtii production and by Geoff 
Puweil’s design. It looks authentic 
without being precious or conde- 
scending. And the performances, 
piuticularly in the family scenes, 
arc distinguished by the same intel- 
ligent inwardness. Gillian Maitell’s 
fixed, placating smile as Mrs 
Ruine, Bernard Gallagher’s stiff, 
strange solitariness US the father, 
and Simon Chandler, unexpectedly 
touching as the self-important 
fiance, are »J 1 excellent. 


With ihe army .-cl tie*, same im- 
etusi Deeps m. Again, the htnm- 
sphere — nf ihe rows nf ex h. Hi Sled 
girl-, lucked inio their head phones, 
nr nf l lie polite ti-iiLt- between ihe 
nil ice is nml the mathematicians ut 
Bieichley— is nicely established, 
anri the small pertoi m.HKes, such 
as Carol MatCre,nly's bawling, 
repugnant v.i.iunn corporal, or 
Pan tel Webb's I. iconic dc -.patch 
rider, mnl.e ilu-ii mark. F<ni much 
ol tlu- siuiie on the in iny is con- 
ventional: MrEwnn makes bis 

figurc-s of authority loo obvious 
fodder for his attack. And Cathy's 
be<ng picked up by a nervausi im- 
potent, inteHectunl mother's boy is 
u joke which, in spite of Nicholas 
ie P re vast’s superbly edgy perform- 
ance, proves the male need fur 
teussuruncc too easily. 

The same kind of overstatement 
mars the play's central metaphor, 

“ the imitation game ”, a sc home 
devised by Turner io establish 
whether machines can think. An 
interrogator has to decide, from 
answers recorded on a teleprinter, 
wl-iclt of two people in unother 
room is a mun, and which 1 n 
woman. Would the game be any 
harder to play if the machine vie re 
to take the man’s pun ? Cathy, car- 
rying the coffee-tray for the 
officers, listens to this playful idea, 
nnd to the rejoinder: “Shouldn't 
you first establish whether the 
woman can think t It’s not some- 
thing cine can take for granted you 
know." In performance litis is less 
laborious than on the page ; but it 
is one of rhe places where the 
argument is unnecessarily under- 
lined. Nevertheless, this is a consi- 
derable play, which provides by 
comic means a moving demonstra- 
tion of Virginia Woolf's verdict that 
“ llie public and the private worlds 
are inseparably connected . . . the 
tyrannies and servilities of die one 
are ihe tyrannies and servilities of 
the other.” 


T. Sturge Moore 
and Marie Appia 
Sylvia Legge 

This is the story of three - 
remarkable families and a 
remarkable love affair, set al Ihe 
turn of the century. With the aid of 
family papers, Sylvia Legge has 
reconstructed relationships, 
altitudes, and domestic 
circumstances oltwo nineteenth- 
century circles, and the recult 
Is an authentic piece of social 
history with the incidents of a 
good novel. Illustrated £8.50 * 


Losing a grip on unreality 


By Peter Fawcett 

A Love Mulch 

Hnymtuket Studio, Leicester 


It Is ofien thought that Musset 
wrote On nc Undine pa* awe 
!’ Amour in Uw depths of despair 
after the end of his Venetian affair 
with George Sand. This is untrue. 
His correspondence shows him to 
have been still unaware of the 
extent of her hetruyal as he Jay on 
his sick-bed, full of gratitude to- 
wards'her and recrimination of him- 
self, and in a mood of exhilaration 
as he looked forward to the future. 


r&fiv 
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The plav is a cautionary tale 
directed against those who trifle 
tv i i it their Jove, as Musset felt him- 
self to huve clone in the past, and 
it is infused with a freshness and 
spontaneity which hear witness to 
the author's continuing faith in love 
as the only thing worth preserving 
in an otherwise unreal and despic- 
able world. 

Derek C oilman’s new English 
version, cunningly tilled A Love 
Match, worked splendidly in the 
BBC radio production broadcast on 
April 14, where its -blank verse 
rhythms recreated effectively the 
richness and variety of Musset’s 
prose. The version is less well 
served in the stage production at 
the Leicester Hnymarket Studio. 

The essential truth around which 
the play is built is the genuine love 
Camille and Perdlcau feel for one 
another without' realizing it, and- 
, which, sets them npart Iropi th a. rest 
of die thatafcterd'Vvfao havd no love. 
By staging the ploy in the round, 
Michael Meacham makes It difficult 
for the genuineness of this love to be 
established clearly for all spectators, 
and blurs the distinction between 
the lovers , rind the surrounding 
fantoches since they all merge to- 
gether pn the. spine plane. 

‘ In' fact' as the play proceeds it 
becomes doubtful whether Meacham 
believes either In this distinction 
' br in ihe genuineness of tile love 
between 1 Camille and Perdlcaii. When 
Ciupille (Ann Thornton) suddenly 
grants Per die an the kiss site has 
initially denied him, she places her 
arm around his neck and applies 
. her HpS tn his with the lascivious- 
ness of An experienced campaigner. 
Agprit, rthen she changes her dross 
,and invites' Perdican to her robm 
she tlpows herSelf at, hjm with an 


“wiiMTON '"! ■* Collet s’ London buop durjdgiviay. aim ****** 

•nj • '.■ • • • SM^nls BOokshfip. . ■ 1 ; arly of the fantoches, so that the 

.“VbHAM -'t . Unfi^rfilty of Kaalq B-^ Jriha play, ,'idstead. of rising : to tpagic 


•: L ■ - j 1 - 


J-ihJunso’vfes. niiEJu* desrnuetion-. '->S!i 9 


emerges ns a scarlet woman, while 
William Hope's Perdican remains a 
decent upright public school chnp, 
though the patterns and parallels 
inherent in the play suggest that 
both are equally _ ia blame and 
equally tn he forgiven. 

The clqe as to why hf each am has 
gone wrong is contained in the 
visual side of the production. Tho 
setting he and Ins designer (Adrian 
Vauxj huve devised comprises a 
dappled glade amid a copse of 
birch trees with two symmetrically 
placed stone benches.- Its appear- 
ance is already as much Scandina- 
vian or Russian as French. ' When 
it is transformed by lighting it looks 
like a Monet canvas. The costumes, 
however, place the play in the latter 
part . of the nineteenth century, 
though the radio, production was 
clearly set at the end of Hie eigh- 
teenth. Perdican looks- like some- 
; one -who has just "stepped out of ? ■ 
boatfhg pam\" »nd Cifnitlle wears a' 
demure little boater with a grey 
tailor-made. 

It - would appear os though 
Meachaui has yiewed Musset 
through a distorted Ions of late 
iilneteenth-centiiry. realism— an area I 
in which lie 1 ms many distinguished | 
productions tp his credit — and has 
imbued the play with'. a languid 
. sophistication cbaracieristic of tho . 
Impressionist era but inimical to rife 
adolescent passions Musset' is intent 
on portraying. . 

Louis Jouvet once said that 
Musset l* quite easy to perform 
providing you approach , JTiim by 
way of tTie senliment that underlies 
the text of .bis plays. If you 
invest, his' characters with too 
much reality you betray them. 

. They inhabit nn unreal, evanescent, 
fpirytule . world which _ has a 
. peculiar - flavour alt its own 
Certainly -there Is a . sense of 
betrayal in' the Haymarket. produc- 
tion.' ,Jt is not George Sppd’s be- 
trayal of Musset, nor Camille’s of 
. perdican npr Perdlcqn’s of Camille. 

but 'the -betrayal by 'the dir actor of 
■' a theatrical mus|erpic--- that he has 
■ imptij-fBCtly-understK.-./ > - i >'r i* •• i -■ 


Ved Mehta 

In Mamtijl - a companion lo his 
Face to Face and Daddy ft, bolh 
available In Oxford Paperbacks - 
Ved Mehta writes with hrs 
characteristic vividness and 
eloquence of his mother and her 
orthodox Hindu family, trying to 
consolidate Its place in the 
modern world. Illustrated £6.98 

Karl Barth 

Studies In his 
Theological Method 
Edited by S. W. Sykes 

This book analyses the 
fundamental methods of Barth's 
massive achievement against a * 
contemporary background of 
uncritical enthusiasm and 
hostility. The essays by S. W. 

SykeB, D. F. Ford, R. H. Roberts, 
and R. 0 4 Williams take different 
major strategies pursued by 
Barth, especially In the Church 
Dogmatics, and ‘subject them to 
critical analysis. £10 

The English 
Peasantry In the 
Later Middle Ages 

R. H. Million 

This paperback reprint replaces 
the boards edition. The author 
analyses the English peasantry 
as a social class In Ihe century 
after the Black Death. He 
examines the social struclure o f 
the village, the peasant econorrv,:, 
relations between lords and 
peasants, the position of womer.; 
and the role of the small farm In 
peasant society. Paper covers 
£4.95 The Ford Lectures, 1973 

Dissension in th - 
House of Commons 
1974-1979 
Philip Norton 

This is a study of all incidents of 
Intra- party dissent in the divisions 
lobbies of the last two 
parliaments, those of March to 
October 1974, and October -1074 
to March 1979. The author gives, 
details of all the issues which 
gave, rise to dissent and Identifies 
all Ihe d|aa enters. He adds an 
.analytical ohapter drawing, 
general conclusions which .will 
be of great value to political 
analysts. The study is a sequel 
to Dissension In the House of 
Commons, 1945-1974. £20.50 

What is Ecology? 

Denis Owen 

A new edition of an Important 
| book first published lit 1974. 
Second edition..' Illustrated £6.50' 
paper covers £3.50 OPUS • 
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Among this week’s 
contributors 


‘Critical 

Understanding’ 

Sir,— I ant puzzled about how a 
fin. 1 critic like Jonathan Culler 
arrived at his serious misunder- 
standing of my Critical Understand- 
ing (December 21, 1979), but I am 
riot puzzled about why he doesn't 
like what he describes. 

Culler says tltat I attack all 
'* critic ism that doesn’t make enter- 
ing | the author's 1 mind its coal", 
and that I repudiate what I call 
“ uvers landing ’* and *' improper 
questions". The book in fact 


fiche clement. Hut how many pri- 
vate purchasers will he able to afford 
The Stained Glass nf Oxfordshire 
nt £70? When fared with prices as 
unavoidably high as this, many 
such purchasers may feel that a 
once and for all investment of the 
same sum in a viewer will bring 
buih advantages nud savings in the 
long run if publishers begin to use 
microfiche supplements more fre- 
quently. 

TONY SLOGGETT. 

Oxford Microform Publications 
Ltd, 19*i Paradise Sired, Oxford 
0X1 1LD. 


have thought he was, of course, but 
the critic Bayley knows better. Haw 
apposite that in the same issue of 
the TLS Blake Morrison should 
quote D. J. Enright's lines: “Good 
lord, if n poet really meant what 
he snid,/ivc should ail be out of a 
job . , 

JOHN LUCAS. 

19 Devonshire Avenue, Bcesiou, 
Nottingham. 


defends critical “improprieties”, 
hoc only in the chapter praising 
Kenneth Burke for his wonderfully 
free-wheeling nays bur more expli- 
citly in the chapter called, with no 
irony whatever, ’‘In Defense of the 
Reader und of Alien Modes : The 
Need for Overs rand mg ", " Critical 
limlersumdiiig is never the only 
proper goal of the critical path. 

. . . The effort to understand will 
never foreclose the seemingly Limit- 
less paths of overstnnding. Neither 
the nature of nrt works nor our 
own legitimate interests will allow 
us to reject whatever improper 
questions promise to lead us to new 
territory " (page 335). “ in short, we 
seem to have found n way of pur- 
suing critical vitality by 'honoring 
the necessity of both understanding 
and overstand ing. An absurd im- 
poverishment will result from 
exclusive emphasis on cither ’* 
(page 339*. 

That In this and other respects 
Culler should simply bypass my 
arguments is not only puzzling but 
distressing. I have always admired 
his work and would much like to 
have his opinion of the book 
Z wrote. 

WAYNE C. BOOTH. 
.The College, The University of 
Chicago, lltfi East 59 lIi Street, 
Chicago, Illinois GQ637. 


4 The Stained Glass 
of Oxfordshire ’ 

Sir, — In commenting on your 
review of Peter Newton’s The 
Stumed Glass of Oxfordshire, John 
Laiswetl (April 4) makes the point 
that it learned societies want to 
remain m business as publishers 
they must set prices for their publi- 
cations which reflect the costs of 
production and, distribution, even if 
this means higher prices and fewer 
colour illustrations than they would 
like. ■ 

While everyone would like to see 
the liberal use of high quality 
colour plates where they are rele- 
vant ever-rising production costs 
are likely to ensure that this will 
seldom be possible in the future in 
scholarly books with relatively low 
print runs, unless substantial subsi- 
dies are available. 

. One solution which learned socie- 
ties and other academic publishers 
should now be considering is the 
use of colour microfiche supple- 
ments. as. a means, of illustrating 
such works. , Technical advances in 
recent yegrs mean that excellent 
resolution , and colour, reproduction 
ore now* possible. A single fiche 
Can hold sixty colour illustrations, 

n> At/An nmUi.. r.M. !_ _ .1 " 


Kenneth Ailott 

Sir, — You may well fee! tliut 
readers have had enough of the 
Ailott controversy (Letters, April 
11), but [ hope there is room for 
a further comment, not on Alla it’s 
poems but on Donald Davie’s extra- 
ordinary method of argument. 

Here Is what happens. First, 
Professor Davie suggests reasons for 
Allote’s ceasing to write poetry that 
must seem strange to anybody who 
has read the poems or Abort's other 
writings. Second, the errors in his 
reasoning arc pointed out by two 
people whe support what they are 
saying by personal knowledge of 
Alio it. Third, Professor Davie cries 
*' Foul ". What a dirty trick to start 
quoting privato letters and remem- 
bering things, why not write a 
memoir which he could have used ? 
But fourth K Davie evades with 
Keeganic skill these attempts to go 
over the top at him, and reveals 
that all this personal stuff doesn’t 
really matter. WhatGrigson quotes, 
Symons remembers, even what 
Ailott himself wrote — no need to 
pay attention to any of that. 
The golden key is in the texts, and 
only Donald Davie lias it. 

This is a kind of argument in 
which he can’t Jose. Read the texts 
differently from Davie, and it shows 
you're wrong. Produce some factual 
backing for a non-Davie reading, 
and he brushes it away as irrelevant. 
Offer a comment by Ailott himself 
that goes counter to Davie, and he 
knows better than the poet. Oh 
Donald, ” proud to be academic ’* 
Donald, doesn’t this seem a mite 
itnperceptive and arrogant? 

JULIAN SYMONS. 

Groton House, 330 Dover Road, 
Wulmer, Deal, Kent. 

Sir,— -Professor Davie must learn 
to read what he writes. He now 
says (Letters. April 11) he is "con- 
cerned with what . Kenneth Ailott 
manifestly did”. In the piece 
of his piece I mildly protested 
against, he was concerned with what 
Kenneth Ailott manifestly did not, 
i e, continue to write poems as good 
as his earlier ones — and to explain 
this he advanced high-falling 
guesses for which he had no evn 
deuce. It ■ is always tempting to. 
guess, but guesses, even if rather 
silly ones, are better made when the 
subject has been dead, let’s say, for 
a hundred years or a thousand years 
or as. long as Homer or Sappho, 
when no one who knew chii answer 
□ock. 

GEOFFREY GRrGSON. 

Brand Town Farmhouse, B triad 
Town, Swindon, Wiltshire, 


The Mystery of 
the Brc.iie MSS 

Sir, — I wonder if any of your 
renders cun throw light on the sale 
of important Bronte MSS aL Chris- 
tie’s, New York, on March 25, as 
reported in The Times of Match 27, 
for a total of £82,895, by an anony- 
mous owner, and bought in part by 
the Bronte Parsonage Museum, 
Haworth, with the help of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, London. 

The New York catalogue, announc- 
ing this sale, reported that the MSS 
had disappeared since 1904, date of 
their purchase from Charlotte 
Bronte's widower, Arthur Bell- 
Nicholls, for the sum of £600, by 
Clement Shorter, acting as agent for 
the notorious T. J. Wise. 

The matter is of peculiar interest 
to scholars working in the field of 
Bronte studies, and tha question 
naturally arises, where has this 
cache of MSS luin hid for almost 
three quarters of a century ? Their 
provenance, the sale catalogue 
reports, “is veiled in mystery ”, 

How greatly scholars would have 
been helped in their work nnd how 
much more useful their work would 
be lo students, had the originals of 
these letters been available far 
study. In their default, scholars 
have only had recourse to the very 
imperfect and inexact transcripts of 
them published by Shorter and T. J. 
Wise and J. A. Symington in the 
thirty years following Bell-Nicholls’s 
death. 

The fact that the value of these 
MSS, ns the sales figures proclaim, 
has dramatically risen since their 
1904 price is, understandably, motive 
enough for their present sale ; but 
might not Brontg scholars also justi- 
fiably feel that the great increase 
in interest and knowledge of the 
BrontBs is in some measure due to 
their labours ? 

WINIFRED GfiRIN. 

2 Marlborough Court,. Pembroke 
Road, London W8 6DE. 


Professionalism 


Robert M. Adams’s recent bonks 
include The Roman Stump ; Frame 
and Facade in some forms of Neu- 
Classicism, 1975, and Bud Mouth: 
Fugitive Papers on the Dark Side, 
1978. 

NOel Annan is Vice-Chancellor of 
die University of London. 

John Bainhs is Professor nf Egyp- 
tology Ht the University of Oxford. 
Ai.an Biiu. is working on the life 
and letters of Sydney Smith. 

Philip Brady is lecturer in German 
at Birkbcck College, Londnn. 

A. S. Byatt’s most recent novel is 
The Virgin in the Garden, 1979. 
Arthur Cai.der-Marshai.i.’s most 
recent book is The Two Duchesses, 
1 978. 

J. M. Cameron’s books include The 
Night Buttle, 1962, and Images of 
Authority: a Consideration of the 
Concepts of Regnum anti Sacerdo- 
tium, 1966. 

Stephen Clark's books include 
Aristotle’s Man, 1975, and The 
Moral Status of Animals, 1977. 
Valentine Cunningham, is the 
author of Everywhere Spoken 
Against, 1975. 

Don Cupitt's recent hooks include 
The Worlds of Science and Religion, 
1976, and The Nature of Man, 1979. 
C. S. L. Davies is a Fellow of 
Wadham College, Oxford, and 
Huthor of Peace, Print and Protest- 
antism USO-1558, 1977. 

Peter Fawcett is lecturer in French 
at the University of Leicester. 

Peter France’s books include 
Rhetoric and Truth in France, 1972. 
Victoria Glendinntng is the author 
of Elizabeth Bowen : Portrait of a 
Writer, 1977. 

Peter Hebblbth waits is the author 
ot The Runaway Church, 1975. 
Geoffrey Hunter is Professor of 
Philosophy nt University College of 
North Wales at Bangor. He is the 
author of Metalogic , 1971. 

Michael Irwin is Professor of 
English Literature at the University 
of Kent. , 

Peter Keating is the author of The 
Working Classes in Victorian Fic- 
tion, 1971, and editor of Into Un- 
known Britain, 1977. 

J. D. P. Keegan’s books include The 
Face of Battle, 197G; lie is the editor 
of World Armies, which wns re- 
viewed in die TLS earlier this year. 

Eric Korn is a book dealer in 
London. 

Hbrmione Lee is the author nf The 
Novels of Virginia Woolf, 1977. 
Peter Lewis Is lecturer in English 
at the University of Durham; 


Juuav Movnahan is Pinf.„„ 

V"« ! sl1 Jl . Kisers UmversSV 
Jersey. He is the 
The Deed nf Lift S£S 

Tales Of D. It. 

(iKoitGi-. Mikes's books include c ■ 

sfii/r iicsimicrs ‘ , 

A Place Apart, 1978. 77 01 

Ai.i'c Nqvk is Professor of Et» 
ninics at the University of Glam, 
His honks include Stalinism 

1?76, and PolU&T^ 
ami Soviet Socialism, 1979, 

Pi ter Oppenheimer, whose tnmh 
tin ii nf h poem by I. A. Krjfc 
appears on page 457. is a lectio 
in I-. cn no imes at Christ ChnrA 
Oxford. 

Ivan Roots is Professor of Hhim ■ 
at ill u University of Exeter. Hj 
most recent book Is Cr<wmd-i 
Profile, 1974. 

Sandra Salmans is a regular k 
iributor to the New York Tim id > 
the International Herald Triha » 

Nihian Smart’s books include Tb 
Science of Religion and the Sw'rt 
ogp of Knowledge, 1973. 

J. I. M. Stewart’s novels. incldt 
The Gaudy, 1974, The Madonna ui 
the Astrolabe, 1977, and Full Inn 
1978. 

RANnoi.ru Stow’s most recent dorIi 
are Visitants. 1979, and Tfie Csl 
as Green as Elderflower, lo be pab 
lished in May. 

D. M. Thomas's translation of Ann 
Akhmatova’s collection of pemi, 
Way of All the Earth, was publiiW 
last year. 

Jeremy Treglown’s edition of ih 
correspondence of John Vftaft 
Earl of Rochester, will be puMjdd 
in the summer. 

Igor Vinogradofp edited die w 
respondent:? of the Emperors An 
antler HI and Nicholas II wi 
Prince V. I*. Meshchersky for pr 
Oxford Slavonic Papers, 

1964. 

A. N. Wilson’s new novel Tftt sw- 
ing Art will shortly be renew® 
the TLS. 

Sir Duncan Wilson was 
Ambassador to Yugoslavia Jr® 
1964 to 1968 and 10 Mojflffl 
19GS to 1971. His Tito's Yhg#** 
was published lust year, 

Peter Warren’s books inch* 
Aegean Civilizations, 19'P, — 

O. L. Zangwii.i. is Professor of & 
perimental Psychology at 1 
versity of Cambridge. 


Author, Author 


in Sport 


jl . '« r r i i " t “ iipvuuu ui ma 

dpat. of printing (He Illustrations oii 
- paper. . . * ; 

An .additional attraction for pub- 
lishers is that microfiches can be 
monutoctured |»i small quantities of 
ttvoniy-fivo tOf fifty Without any 
appreciable increase In ' unit cost., 
•iflcruiv lie. need therefore to make 
microfiches for: the entire print nra 
of the book prior to publication, 
wul hence, the JilitJal Investment is 
reduced. • • ' •* 

Naturally the usier of " such a 
. supplement will need access to 1 a 
micro fiche viewer ; ail'd there is' 
si ill -, much user resistance lo re- 
lilut-ini: ilie printed page with' tha 
screen. However i this Is tending 'to. 
U‘S>en us more and more institutions 
acquire viewing equipment add tha 
use of mfero forms -becalm^ a. 
gfiuuyiiy .ic cop ted feature- of re- 
stuirrEi work. • • .■ ' 

It may be argued thritj although ; 
institution) frequently possess view. 
~prs, private purchasers- will bri inhi- 
bited by the presence of a ; micro- . 


■ ‘The Strange 
' Museum’ 

i s : more 

for i a . ^ ood tmet than tp 
be told by a critic that he -is Hat as 
Bond as 1m bos been.*. Thus j John 
Bnyleyj '.In his' review of ' Xtmi 
Paulin s marvellous volume, The 
Strange Mttsipm (April 4). 1 would 
have thought that rather dripcridctl 
on who (lie critic tvns; PauliiLBay, 
ley tells us, “must! develop" The 
General Mo tars 'Theory rif Poetry, I 
belteye (Hext year’s, model must 
be different.) ..But can one really 
;tnke : such Criticism ' serlrtilsly, 
especially wlien it.Js.' made In- the 
course of a ievieiy [ which includes 
the. sCutcinent that. Yeats wrote "ii 
' remarkably, *a delightfully' silly ppem 1 ' 
spout the Second Chmlng, In which 
, he did not believe I for . u ' moment; 
except as a. subject: for a poem V ? 
Yeats, you ^ce. 'ibs uot rcaffp 
serious • about history. ' ".'ije 'nifgfd 


Sir,— -Thera are soing errors and 
misconceptions an AldSn Whitman's 
review of Randy Roberts’S Jack 
. Dempsey ; The Manassd Mauler 
(March 28), which . betTay his Un- 
fa miLiarity with the American sport- 
ing scene. Of the six individuals on 
his list a3 having. made professional 
sports socially respectable and com- 
mercially rewarding in the 1920s, 
only two, Dempsey and Ruth, belong 
there. Two, Bobby Jones and Helen 
Wills Moody, never turned profes- 
sional at all. Bill Tildcn did, but his 
'. days, of glary and reputation came 
«s,an .amateur, Trihnls, in fach was 
successfully * professionalized ’V so 
to .Jpeak, only in the 1960s; when 
,;tbe great, tournaments at Wimble- 
don and elsewhere were opened to 
professionals. Tilden, when he 
turned profess! o rial, sank Into semi- 
obscurity; to .1 m sufctjeeded in the 
; .public e y® by players Uke Fred 
Perry and Donald Budgo, who -be- 


mtnllar. His vepdtauon as a football 
playef was madq durinn his college 
. car ®®‘ ft the University of Illinois: 

rif the 1930s Misted on a. finantlai 
■ shoestring. Not: unUlUntt' -.«ftof Bhe 
• S ,? c, l n ^ .War'd! ,War ,did it - comb >to 

. rival rhit rfilmtTA' aamn. Av 


Readers are invited to identify the 
sources^ of the three quo tat In ns 
which follow and to send U9 the 
answers so that they reach this 
office not later than Friday, May 
u e- P r ze is offered for 

Hie first correct set of answers to 
be opened, or falling that the 
most nearly correct— in which 
case inspired guesswork will also 
be taken into consideration. 

Entries should be addressed to The 
Editor, The Times Literary 
Supplement, PO Box No 7, Now 
Printing . House Square, Gray’s 
Inn Road, London WCIX 8EZ, 
and marked “ Author, Author ” oii 
the envelope. The solution and 
May 23'- " , ^ oiir isstio of 

Cbmpertilpn |No 20 

1 1 The witch that came (the 
v . • • withered hag) 

' TP wash thq stbps with pail 

Was once tlte beauty AbishUgJ 
■; . ' The picture pride of Holly- 
i, V- , wood. 

Too many fall from great and 


Fov you to doubt the 8 ?ikfell- 
: • . hood. 


2 if I * wtis gofrig tri Write mv 

-iSSSSSSL- - C S M * Tke PrOdMe/s 

> 3 


Orphan of the Sydney suburbs 


Feasant tourists 


By Randolph Stow 

CLlVB JAMBS l 
Unreliable Memoirs 
171pp. Cape. £S.£H1. 

« 224 01 S35 6 

For anyone setting out 10 write a 
memoir of his or her childhood mid 
Sscence it is a great advantage 
J, have been born a Sitwell or u 
Uitford. The an to biographer from 
suburbia— suburbia anywhere— not 
nnlvhasto overcome a popular pre- 
iudice ia favour of ancient man- 
<ious historic ancestors nnd nrisrn- 
ci-jtfc panache, he also has a tech- 
nical problem to cope with. In ihc 
life of suburban man or boy, there 
are an awful lot of people. 

Clive James, born in a Sydney 
suburb in 1939, has done little in 
make this account of his first twenty 
-ears mrire orderly than the truth. 
Hi? book has the untidiness of real 
life. Schoolfellows, teachers, neigh- 
hours, relatilons, fellow undergradu- 
aies and temporary employers floaL 
by on the stream of memory. 
Though Mr James calls it “ a dis- 
guised novel ” and describes each 
iusscr-by as memorably and econo- 
mically as ho can contrive, every- 
body else remains peripheral. This 
seems honest, He is more concerned 
with accurate recollection than with 
the shapeliness of art, which has 
been the pretext for some decidedly 
dishonest autobiographies. 

Throughout the book he often 
accuses his younger self of self- 
ubsorption or solipsism, and offers 
hit solitariness as an explanation. 
In fact, he gives the impression of 
having been far from self-absorbed 
hut driven by insecurity and a gre- 
garious nature into unhappy self- 
consciousness. .The young James 
bad such an urge ia belong, to 
almost any group, that he even quite 
enjoyed National Service. The forty- 


year-old James ilill envies people h 
with families. n 

His parents’ story is .1 sad one J, 
and it must have been in >1 sudden 
hurst nf feeling, elsewhere care- .! 
fully suppressed, that he transcribed J 
his epigraph from Andromache's r 
la mem for Hector. His father, u J 
young mechanic in civilian life, 1 
arrived in Malaya just in time hir 1 
the fall of Singapore. He survived 
imprisonment in Chnngi and Japan, I 
and after the surrender was repo- 1 
iriated in an American plane. In 1 
the Philippines it crushed, killing all 
aboard. 1 

Once this is known, ilie rest nf 
the book is soon summarized. Young j 
James who seems 10 have been an 
affectionate child, was definitely a 
pack-animal. Through most nf the 
years he describes, lie seems in have 
been trying to extend his family of 
two. searching for siblings in the 
Wolf-Cubs and for a surprising num- 
ber of years in the Kogaroh Presby- 
terian Church Fellowship. For a 
time he was an honorary member of 
» family of three boys, with ilie 
eldest of whom he had an eiichu* 
siasiicaljy physical affair. A chaster 
crush led him to insist 011 going to 
a not very suitable secondary school, 
where he compensated for Ids small 
size (he was a late developer) by 
becoming a jester. Later he drifted 
to the University of Sydney, where, 
full of innocent admiration, he 
joined a pack of bohemians and 
aesthetes- It was thanks to the army 
! that he lost his virginity: the mis- 
tress of a giant bohemian-cum-crook 
fancied the uniform. He worked 
fruitfully^ on student publications 
1 and revues, and later ill professional 
; journalism. After graduation lie 

' came to England and lias since done 
j rather well. 

I Unreliable Memoirs ends with 

- the author aged Lwenty-iwo, at 

. which date his life had not been 
s very remarkable. Ho is 0 funny 
3 man, but at times in this book lie 
e seems to be making bricks with tun 

- little straw. A cerlaiii heavy- 


handedness, ific dreaded ncl.et iu»ie. 

appears when lie tackles such Ami- |> v rjprvJa Mill' nil V 
pudcjn themes -is A Disastrous Fart, LfClVId 1Y1 111 |JI Ij 

A Memorable Chinnier, My Man* _ . 

bond nnd the Barhcd-Wire Fence, " 

The Duniiy-Mail’s Mishap. Nor is miATIfLK WOllL) : 

the under graduate show-off quite Th - . .... Ti k , 

dead; “ proniinrinineiiros nn litern- Hind class l icua 

lure” can only be armed uprisings 331pp. Rum ledge lV hcgail Paul. 

ugninst it. £8.50. 

Bui Lhcre are many moments mu! 0 71U0 0-9- n 

personalities more subtly comic, par- n. - -— — 1 

ticularly in the university chapters, ' , . 

and some lovely throw-away lines. Twelve yetii* ago an odd tl»«». 
During National Service, the mortar happened in a Bengali \il Inge. TIil 
platoon “ accidentally on purpose local Inndiiwnei, a clu dless widow, 
blew n cow to smithereens... died leaving a tiusi fund in i-tuhle 
Every platoon got a sinitliercen groups ot hc-r villagers 10 1 
lid." A. . dan«. VOU..K J«»« nroun.1 L'ldi. m , ■ ' 

was not so much u wallflower us “a ‘*J m ] al1 Uma ,ri r 

wall -shallow ; a wall-stain The suued il 11s . 


disaster -prone Greek ship which 
took him to Europe had u replace- 
ment crew ; “ the previous crew had 
walked off the ship at Melbourne 
after one of the officers had shot 
an Rlbatross ". 

He closes with a rather calculated 
flood of nostalgia and the statement, 
or promise, that every last expatri- 
ate will come home in lime, to the 
crushed-diamond water and pow- 
dered-sapphire sky. This is tint 
altogether convincing but 011c 


My village is a small poor one in 
Bangui. The people there know 
nothing except that they are very 
poor . . . They do not know 
that India is very big and very 
beautiful as well us very poor. 
I want them to learn that, and 
to find out how other villagers 
survive and teach their children. 
I wane my villagers to see India, 
then the village will nn Innger 
he simill. 

So it luippc-iied that in the 


Where the tongues click 




wood with the resignation of» . 

ghost assigned 10 a c 

I knew wriat you we , re S ^U|» ■" 
to think about it but I ‘ vu0 
ntcly un horrified. ' 

3 But there, morri 

stars are. loved 

Not for their biirnjj6jJ‘ 4 , 
the great Characters- 5 j|i[)f . 

Thin’ Donnld Meek, 

fling essence ^ \ 

Affronting to .Er^uJJied i 
Pride; the pair of r, 

Capitalists, Walter E 

and Eugrino ^ td 

High in their 

Blackening , 8 ^ eS j S^gwfal ’ 
• Leonard, and M 

Stare of Eduardo df?. . 

Result of Competition No 16 

Winner : Francis Wyndlj^ 

Lonsdale Rd, . London Wf *• *. 

Answers : . . . t.m 

1 ’ There is another 

me . that’s 'arigry 
—Sir. 1 Thomas . f! . 

' Religio /ifediof'-v,; : . : • 

2 The angry Biuz ^ ^t 
tude is pda *>f J} 

- Noises in; the 

• ■ —Marquess, .; i -*» V- fit 

. Political Thoughts f 3 "^: | 

flections . ^ ■■ 








By Sandra Salmans 

JOHN HOWLAND SPYKBR : 

Little Lives 

^Spp. Blandford Press. £5,50. 

0 448 15164 2 

Washington County in Now ' York 
f C j if 1 ? 10 ^ ,an 2 °0 miles north 
or, and light-years asvay from, what 
ine narrator of Little Lives persists 
in calling New York, New York. The 
jjrea, says John Howland Spyker — 
a long-time resident of the county 
according to the book jacket, 
nas publishctf novels and .poetry 
under another name — la “the birrh- 
nobody lasting or famous 
td its borders that l know af ", 
JWfi * r .qn» Grandma Moses. But the 
. little lives ’* described bv Spyker, 

* series of witty nnd wicked vig- 
nettes, evoke not so much the 'prim 
canvases of Grandma Moses as the 
paintings of Bruegel and . even, at 
nines, of Hieronymus Bosch. 

Little Lives begins almost as a 
£ ec « rif historical research, . with 
ntu, .caption of. some of the folk 
rLWishington County , in the mld- 
based °n such classic soiirriea 
riff'ciel ' documents, f Ina n rial; kc- 
tombstone epitaphs, The 
|du mbit ail sketch of Mrs Freeloye 
. >erri*an is one-part textbook his- 
\y * . rine-part folklore, and onc- 
-sheer speculation; “hard to 
.Freelovb living up to her 
. aluqng the' Hurds and Van 
fim., t r H rs Spyker writes.- regret. 
'.Jf. *0. the same vein, he records 
^ a. 0 ?. rent evont ", the installation 
* mo first telephone in the couhty 
. wonders whom die- owner 
nuid have rung. Ui a nearby town, 
bs tlurifully records, .pie, 6 la mode 
rSLJ2 v W te *L And there is . the 
s divorce, pronounced in 
by o' wise preacher who, per- 
: ftP 5 Inspired by Lot’s wife; ordered 
happy pair to walk in oppo- 
- ons Rn ^,f 1 ri vei ‘ to; come 

- .tali?- n flfrativ'o : moves into the 
, e2lrVV and . pfrire - lives are known to 
• Lj£* e| V either flm-h&nd or through 
Jv^^y’ -griSs^. ahd' rumour begin 

: : Ws& e l»rL y to a local 

•' sth^a ‘ j These, are the. sorts of 
!,. ^ sTifeht. be traded and 

^ tho'; .sharp- 
y.g ® n 8l^-Ay ed- bi isy-b od i es of 

about two' ■ start o- 


f u-nphers, probably lesbians, who 
ived. died and were, buried to- 
gether under a tombstone in the 
shape of a naked Psyche with ihe 1 
inscription “Friends"; about an 
immigrant “ Eytie " woman who ran 
a house of ill repute, “was any 
man’s whore for a price " and could 
twirl her breasts in opposite direc- 
tions to Strauss's waltzes ; about old 
Doc Morgan, who had the “ warmest 
softest touch of any doctor ever ” 
and to whom at least Len kids in 
Washington County bnie a striking 
resemblance. Amidst this litany, 
one can almost hear a refrain of 
clicking tongdes. 

The characters and their stories 
range from the merely absurd, and 
nenrly believable, to the wildly un- 
real. A newly-arrived Iranian car- 
pet merchant opens a Persian Piz- 
zeria, an Eastern Star restaurant 
(serving hamburgers and griddle 
cakes) and a Scimitar Laundry — al- 
though, as Spyker predictably won- 
ders, “how many scimitars could 
there be in Washington County Lhat 
qceded laundering". A family 
named Deioaclie is revealed to be 
raising three children on earrh- 
• worms, which Spyker terms lick- 
worms because, says one boy, “ l 
just licked ’em und slurped' ’em 
down ". There is a cousin wljuse 
sole ' . distinguishing ; fhprM(qp|stic v . 
is The ability- to masturbate’ with 
either hand, and a farmer who 
ploughs his field in concentric 
figure eights. And among the 
religious zealots is Naomi Flegg, 
a greengrocer's wife who pro- 
mulgates the doctrine nf triplicat-. 
Ism and moves -to Cunada to await 
the' Third Coming. 

Wh$t gives balance to Little Lives 
Is tile way Spyker juxtaposes the 
prosaic and the improbable, or iim 

P ossible, always, showing a keen ear 
nr the ai)ti-climactiL* phrase. A 
sketch of two Mormon brothers 
named Elder Bjaek (.who was white) 
.and -Elder Noble (who Was black) 
notes 'that thoir house hqs -become 
a ' Phillips 66 Filling station. A 
judge named Fury, who collected 
knives and was married, six times 
■ because each wife soon found his 
marital practices “loathsome and 
'repugnant”, is duly reported : to 
■ have left a fortune m convertible 
debentures. Another .map. Is. said 
.to- be very good with women and 

i .knew 9 lot about mushrooms .. ,as 
for Naomi Klpeloff, wife of a _ dry 
; goods .emporium o>?p6r,. Hp.vwr 
. sums,; her up as “aota^y anji tjlore 


guesses for whom it wns meant. An xecond week of renruary, 1 »bJ, 
earlier passage rings truer, nnd forty-three elderly Bciignli pen sun is 
sums up the bonk very well. “I began their Grand Tour. For them 
have never ceased to feel orphaned this wiis more of nil adventure than 
hut nor have I ever felt less than any journey could over be for us. 
lucky — h lucky member of a lucky They hud lived their jives without 
generation. In this century of all newspupers or transistor radios, 
centuries we have been allowed to without adequate schooling nr medi- 
urow up and grow old in peace". cal care, without either ihc rupees 

* «|. f nn ,„ c . n f,„„ or the inclination to travel even ns 

A good bloke, Lli\o .ionics, pncn ^ Cttlc.Liita lllitenicv 

witty, and never less than amiable. . ‘ 100 c ‘ , . lh fg W W [ 1Q 

His Dook is fu" of ......We i Cd o,.^ I?a,ned li ™d."ndS 

names (Malvern Stnr bikes, IXL ||)o R , liatJ j ong *| nce | os t the 
tinned fruit, S pee do smmmmg cos- Season after sensnn, from 

tumes) which, will certainly he h ij t i iev | la£ i |]i v thmi- 
much liked in Sv [j" c ’‘ V!” cully worked the land, depending 

many people will undui stand ihe ffJr enteriainment on the village 
arcane allusion on page 124, where slor y. te i| L . r . They were ignaiant of 
kind Miss Wiper ofFeis the yoinin p 0 ] jt.lcal nature nf their own 
James, after he bus shad In inauuais filulc . “government" wns an |n- 
ipinrt d heure with lict boss, a | . nm p re ] 1C n S [bie insritniinn that iu- 
Mintie. flicted upon them corrupt police- 

men. They voted as the village 
money- lender told them to vote. 
They had no awareness of the rest 
of Bengal and its problems, let 
alone the rest of India or ilie rest 

w ■ ’ ,, , ... therefore manageable. Then su»l- 

Spyker himself, as he might have denly they were off, to reave! the 
said of imather man, is no better length a nd breadth of a subcon- 
thun he ought to be. Old, cranky, tinent, and nothing was predictable 
drily funny, he fancies himself a bit any m ore. From their experiences, 
of a ladies' man, is something of a Heather Wood has woven a strange 
mama’s boy, and in fact nuiy be & ant | quietly beautiful book. 


i|unrrct -wny ilirnuyh ihc book, nnd 
.ilmvc nil on the iin.‘.LiiLinicni.d, 
cinii|hi<^ionme insight which sbe 
bus into t In.* diverse peisonnJities 
of these Bengalis. 

At first glance. Miss Wood's 
method may <Jetci some readers. 
Is this a novel disguised as j travel 
book, or vice versa? Thu early pages 
are in danger of arousing that pre- 
judice against interwoven f.itt and 
fiction which puts many pen pie off 
historical novels. Hut tlm psycho- 
logical, truth of Third-Class Ticket 
is disarming. Only once does Lbo 
author seem tn strike a false note, 
when the villagers discuss the con- 
cept of *• priesthood ” with n genial 
Roman Catholic priest met in Omy. 
On ilntt occasion I fell — perhaps un- 
justly — that Mist* Wood was being 
something of a ventriloquist. 

In this portrait of India, physical 
poverty and disease seem less 
destructive than the harsh scorn 
with which many urban middlc-cluss 
officials are shown to have treated 
these elderly work-worn peasants. 
Yet every page reveals how pro- 
foundly civilized' were L(ie villagers* 
reactions 10 tlte vast unfumiliaru.v of 
India. It Is hard to believe that any 
group of non-rmlians, at an equally 
primitive stage of mute rial develop- 
ment nud bred in such a restricted 
world, would have so much innate 
dignity, wisdom and self -assurance. 


Deftly. Heather Wood presents ull 
India’s bewildering conirasis : ihc 
brutality and the gentleness, the 
shrewdness and the credulity, the 
indifference and the solicitude, the 
elegance and the squalor', the gene- 
rosity and the 111 eu linos s, the 
spirituality and the gross ness. It is 
her achievement that Third-Class 
Ticket somehow m tikes these con- 
trasts seem less bewildering. The 
villagers take them for grunted and 
gradually they come to form a 
cohere 11 L if complex pattern. We 
arc no longer quite so baffled. 


A beautiful Jascititile 
of the original edition 



closet homosexual— a charge that he 
indignantly denies, and then lets slip 


and quietly beautiful book. 

Most of us who try to write nboiiL 


indignantly denies, and men lets sup r| ." . met el v writing 

that he has visited a guy bar in J™ ™ ” p ' 

the town of Fort Ticonderoen. He And then die re are the 

also has nreas of vast and Hcliber- , A ^ di h sociologists 

ate ignorance, including all of the ^ d mi Sop"logisls ^ which 

ERS fees 6 tS L meet h = nity 

ffi™ iiS lC find n s n himself JJj > g^^'^rfac" 8 t o en- 

with “ the wrrng Chester Bowles" Wj? readers “tout the 

ri?/ elfmb 6 " & admks slivkei- ordinary Indian’s mental and emo- 

° tional processes. Sarah Hobson s 

wnlv ; of Bowles, he says nothing ^ of « rhose few neolh er Wood is 

At flU> another 

SSSia E i§ 

& l their- personalities have: remained. 

: ufjam ff wftcb b Spv^ and vivid in her memory and now she 

distinguishing between the names bus written an impressionistic, semi- 
thut are peculiar bin real and those fictionalized account of 1 h ' 
hat are fictitious, such as Fidelity journey No short quMaunn could 
Hasbroek. (“The name sounds like convey the flavour of he. -style She 
a financiiil instituilon ", Spyker is not a conspicuously good writer, 
writes " which Fidelity was In n conventional sense, bur depends 
'assuredly 11'ot; she was u pauper for her effects on an. accuntnlatlon 
The unsuccessful vignettes are over of tiny, accurate details and shreds 
nuicklv, however, and at its best of. dialogue, on her gift for niiira- 
Little t.ivcs is great fuh. ■ hve, which only appo-ns some 


Robert Louis 

STEVENSON 

'Inivds with u Donkey 

A fjesinulf , with new ilodi bind- 
ing, title-page aud jacket, of the 
fine edition of Stevenson’* nmcli- 
lovcd clinic, ju account of hit 
walking tour in the Cliveoncs in 
1878, accompanied only by the 
highly idiosyuc ratio Modcstine. 
With Walter Crane’s original 
frontispiece. An exquisite start to 
the RT-S centenary decade. 
iiopp. a j J 73. jC- 1-93 art 

GODFREY CAVE ASSOCIATES 


Lund Studies in 
I liter nn Ilona I History 12 

BIRGITTA E1MI2R 

CAVOIH 


The latest titles to adpear in tha 
Australian Classic series published, 
bv Angus and Robertson (all at 
£6.95) are Kit Denton’s The Breaker,- 
rhe : story of " a champion horseman 
and a popular ballndfst fcho caine to : . 
crief in the Boer War where lie was 
charged with the- wilful, murder. or. 
civilians” '. The Cattle King byjan . 
Idriess, the true story of Sir Sidney 
Kidmen, “ who ran uwqy from honie 
;when he was tliirtoen on' a. one-eyed 
horse and^ .with* only ' five shillings - 
lit his pocket " and ' subsequently ■ 
:bullt up ii cattle- empire and more 
than 100 stations In the .outback; 
und Marcus Clarke's famous' novel 
< about life jn .ml Australian penal. 


colony, For the Term of His Natural 
Life, which is published in tin un- 
abridged version together with the 
original illustrations for the first 
lime since 1929: ■ .. . . 

Allison 1 and Busby have just 
brought out new editions (all at 
£6.50) of Colin Macinties* three 
celebrated London hovels, Absolute 
Beginners, City of Spades, and Mr 
Love and Justice, Ollier recent fic- 
tion reissues include 'Barnard Mala*, 
mud’s A New Life and Idiots First 
(both from Chatto and Wind us at 
£6.95 .ana £6^50 i;es))ectively), nhd 
R. C. Hutchinson’s Ja henna at , Pay- 
hreak, which is published by 
Mich pel Joseph nt £G:25. ' 
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By Valentine Cunningham 

JI'IUV K1ISINKKI : 
l^.^.s^ion Way 

271pp. Mitliael Joseph. E f».9r». 

n Jim is i.i 1. 

7 lu.*r L » were many of them, ami 
tiwy tried Co force Fabiun to 
loam*. fine* uf liioni asked him 
c» relinquish his table and find 
anotli if i sear. When he politely 
refused, they turned ugly and 
jostled their chairs against his 
table, laughing at oud whispering 
suidely about Ills Western cut 
jeans and jacket, his high-heeled 
riding hoots. They marked Ills 
mm tine r .md speech ; fie heard one 
nf t lie mn it! pretentious girls 
reler (o him as "that existential 
Cuivlmy ", 

Kniinski's Fabian is one more clas- 
sic American hero : iu fucc Jiu is 
th f Arnei ican hero, the epitome of 
the Ainericaii mind, seeking to dis- 
solve and justify its upcoalcduess 
iu (In? pi oblematfc twinned privilege 
uf the Nomad and the Solipsist — 
the existential cowboy, no less. An 
immigrant, of unspecified foreign 
parentage, Fabian is— for all the 
Western cut of his jib— nn outsider, 
and one whose outsider status is 
daily reinforced by a country whose 
hugeness and variety estranges all 
its inhabitants as soon as they step 
outside their Immediate toe-hold on 

Forever the unsettled settler, 
I’abiufi is perpetually on the road. 
He will keep on attacking America’s 
immense hostility, going fiercely for 
its iiuknowability, In a continual 
lunging to grasp bits of its rebar- 
hative variety — a bite here, a girl 
there, a forest gallop or polo-game 
aninewliere else. At the same time, 
rep.-nuiR all temptations to abide, 
to build, to make here or there a 
cnmuuiiug city, he’ll preserve his 
own Niflflinod, keep himself to him- 
seJt. muitsctcally stick to his own 

lingo They mocked his maimer 
and speech ‘M, challenging his per- 
sistent homelessness hy sealing him- 
self min rite protective wrappings 
i»i bis mobile Van Homer inside the 
'/h-'. Captain Ahab locked into 
Moliv Dick. 

lleing on the road traditionally 
grjnts American novels . exuberant 
access to the States' fifty-seven 
varieties. And there are glimpses 
here nf that usual horizon tour of 
plenty — illegal Haitian immigrants 
dubiously for sale, scabbed winev 
vagrants on urban parking loti, 
sunned polo grounds in Florida, 
Fa)l _. in Massachusetts, Crocsan 
ha rum ess in Tennessee, a very 
American steak barbecuing slowly 
over Fabian's adjectivally- juicy 
campfire. Mainly, though. Fabian's 
travels — m memory as well as along 
the _ turnpikes— investigate kinds 
uf violence: the sort of visceral 
assault an flesh and blood 
announced from the start when he 
goes into hospital because he 
" noticed . blood in bis stool”.. The 
ertenn buns, so does the sigiuoido- 
Scope, mid suggestively so: 

His thighs spread wide by the 

t ied j l -like traps clamping his Feet, 
(is braced knees and elbows 


i i,i'Mirii» hi; bullocks below (lie 
d'lcnii ’> fjtc, Pjfimi thought oF 
Eiiiiiicll' -i* i woiiuil explored by 
lier yyrieriilogi «, then as a man 
L'iiiL'iud in ;odnmy by his lover. 
And *ti.iiglu ufter that we are told 
ill" Fabian 1 * dash board -mascot, un 
arrificiul (uj»-roint in chrome, and of 

his childhood tonsillectomy under 
local anaestheuc, messy with the 
bin ud spuning from a blood-vessel 
wIiujv clamp got di sludged. 

Taking the woman Vanessa's vir- 
ginity j( long ( isc is mm more 
tirgy of Itlund-letthig— blood dab- 
bling, spilling, brimming, brazing, 
being bestowed, and licked, and 
tasted. Fuhi.ni chops oFf his own 
finger-tip in a lover’s thwarted 
rage; lie. imagines smashing his 
polo hall into the face of beautiful 
Alexandra r‘ the ruptured veins 
spurting blond, her jaw fallen away, 
pulverized hung L> diving one eye, a 
slimy mussel in its splintered shell, 
her torchoad an oozing fissure in a 
skull like a discarded visor, the jet 
of blood from her temple rising, 

1 mi 11 cr * , nson ") ; lie does actually 
kill ail opponent hy smashing in his 
face in the nuc-to-nne polo duels 
he is driven to earn his living by. 
And rhe American gladiator's 
iiiiuiiits can suffer as much as the 
gliidiatin . 

The novel gloats over wounded 
piuiies (■* in its frenzy, kept at the 
gallop, its splintered leg buckling, 
a bare hone protruding at every 
footfall, until, staggering, the animal 
pitched and stumbled”), over the 
training of Tennessee Walking 
Horses with chains and weights and 
sore-inducing pastes, over a mas- 
sacre oF Nevadan mustangs, and 
over Fabian's youthful guttings of 
dead horses (“the poring over the 
spongy muss, his hands and clothes 
bloodied, the mingled smells of 
blood, excrement and half-digested 
food”). Just so, Fabian’s women 
are restrained and galled, and 
strapped up like horses (“ harnes- 
sing aud rigging her with them. 
Fastening, tightening, knotting and 
buckling, rope and mesh end coil, 
until she was made taut, yoked and 

f ind led, a swaddling of metal, 
eather, hemp, no limb unchecked”). 
The fat girl who is repaid for her 
kindness in niirsiiip the sick Fabian 
by being _ mauled, bruised and 
shoved off is Finind hanging from a 
"cuarse, dun-colored rope that 
furrowed her neck”. It is a set of 
bloodied obsessions, and ones to 
which Kasiuski — the scheduled 
house guest who missed the Sharon 
Tate massacre only by a turn. of. 
providence, who actually read that 
lie hjd been slaughtered by the 
Malison mob— is, I suppose, 
entitled. 

Whatever its granted legitimacy 
us a view of America, it does. 


Into the first dimension 


The making of a mogul 


The VjiiHnnie ii like the icIF- r -1 ™' ~~ ‘“.7 J 

eiidursiiig minim which Fabian n . ..... 

(lie narcissist — j " dundy nf By A. IN. WliSOO 
coinhnt" — is con tiuu ally grazing _ 

into as _ h-s squeezes, priiups, ... . ... .... — . * 

plucks, rrim.i. It is the arclit-iype MAIMiAlllsf 110ODV : 

nf Fabian > imagination, <iF his 

novel 1 -; perpetual invagination iu The Alchemists 

eros, of all rlmse bedrooms. -Sort- Budley Head. LS.'IS. 

linn tlis and free wheeling bath- 0 370 3(1257 5 

houses — even nf the city itself ■ 

(“ habitat of sex "I— nf die Bourse 

of fantasy that rcjgukirii.iis.free Oxford lias alwnvs Lisle 
club the divani excliauge. ahoui tusic-^. The only great not 
which page* :uid PJUe.i ot multi- 


MAIMiARET 1100UV : 


0 3711 311257 5 


Oxford lias always fnsiei'eil I'm. 
tastes. The only great novel it h.i* 


rr.lnmJ/Tv, ;U | ,d ° f JW ltU i^PHCd, Jndc the OtociM, IS j'.l.Ul 

ari lif^-JL^I. inli 1 a'A* a ,,1Jl1 Permanently shut out by 

a sexy romping ground iu which /fc’e 

EES' brickfsh skia" o it I suJS 


omlhid intents of a mina r« 

with undigested * 

Literature. “Age canimV 0 -^ 1 < - 

aigj ; — 

„,ch*el »■»* = 

Sejs. "Si *• ‘w M • — , T” 


actress, Aut6nia T-'urkas. She iiesi- 
tated to take her .husband's inline, 
unwilling to be just the appendage 
of someone else. So she hit on » 


By George Mikes 

f 11 riv-y car-long film career started But Hollywood was deeply impres- hand ”, Alex replied. He regarded 
for Vincent. sed. Koriiu, hs far as they were con- this os sufficient exercise .nut 

. . corned, had become an English lord, refused to start gardening or In iek- 


1111 wining tn tie just me appendage W85 a great success and „ wa^ oi 

of someone else, bo she hit on a 0 „ the st r e.,gtli of u Alex was invited ‘'‘V® fulof slamConthfenU 
peculiar compromise ami took the , n ruil p-irumnunt’s Brilish subsid- L0U,S0 ' '“J 1 ot Continental 

e ?° run raramount s nrinsn suumu flllf nseiido-nr- bices hut. as 


name of Mariu Cordo. 

These were turbiileiH times for 


refused to start gardening or In iek- 
laying, ns advised. 

Michael was drawn tn A lex a and 


lo run riirumoum s omisn miumu- rrt||n|c .1 n «*„(ln.,»r.iiiPi»« hut flx V 

iary. He accepted the offer and c y Kni^la's title spent more time with her than was 

moved io London in 15)31. There sam UOmw5 " ,5UI 111 * Q,t * ns . w .<^. Al*>v i«i< bun »nd Michael 


Hungary and indeetl for Europe, and then the Korda story, as we 
Hungary had lost the war, the know it, really started. He was to 


aam im.uwy 1 put it, ivorua s c r.e ^. isc _ Alex vvas , lurt alM | Michael 
was a bundled per cent kosliet . was nwBt - e 0 f |his. Eveniunlly the 
Korda, hack in London, went on two of them — Michael uud Alexa — 


blur agreeably into rostei s of ,.,i,n 
eagerly rutting Ikirihiis. ud “ f 

Kosinski', fietiou enjoys an Oxft 
cxpiicirtiL‘A.1 D. II. Lawrence I "'ill 
inigbt well liiiif envied. Its fuscin- Him 
atod horsiiie-is brings Lawrence tu s on. 
mind, of course ("They had the mak 
niembers of horses ” he enthused resu 


Lmckisii skirt" of its slums. Anise. 
or ivho have not shared H.irdv's 
ud vantage of being excluded liv 
an Oxford have managed tu create 
cu brilliant lunacies, like A /ice tn 
ill. Wmulerluud (»|- Zuleiktt 
to sm. but any ficcion-al attcmiit t*» 
he make the place come to life usually 
ed results in thin, two-dimensional 


■me null either. But He™iri ««theless, the tntner or ine oecame uie presiaent 01 me snon- 

gei married. . . erRUI 1 film in dust ry. (Once I told lived republic. The foreign nuiiis- 


know it really started. He was to Korda, hack in London, went^ on two of them — Michael uud Alexa — 
make a' film called Service for making films, and getting into left for Switzerland by car ; Alex 
Ladies. As lie liked to work with financial troubles and nut of them had not been informed of their 
Hungarians, he summoned his two again. British Lion— a slate- departure. It was explained that 
brothers to London, Vincent 10 sponsored corporation under hjs Alexa was in a rebellious mood and 
design the sets Zoli to help with direct Ion, went bankrupt but his was determined to do something 
ti, e direction, and his old awl own firm, London Films survived, nn her own, without permission, 
crusted companion, Lajos Bir6, to Then cuine t-lio Inst great love of Zo!i met them hi Geneva and asked 


Boy cun. 


■ *■“«■** “ ram, two-ainiL-usifliia 

T«f, lll3 e fa L 0U J r !, te °, id creauons like the novels of Dorothy 

lestument bans of God who L. Sayers 


“knew the Daughter 
But would Lawrence, 


alchemists believe, quite 
t hat She IS tile daughter of a £ 
aire, and sninc of the creakbf- 
m winch then- villainies ui, 

11 tasked involves this disilluii^ 


•ineed.) F° r some people ne .7“ 5 

JStnturer, (or other, « . nog.cian 


and a financial geuiu 8 - w ? s ® n tjie other directors was a 
able film director, a true artist in Ariszrid Olt, better kno 


producing unit under the commu- 
nist regime of B6la Kun. One of 
the other directors was a man culled 


own right, who heW cynical 
s about film actors and their 


write the script. He gave llto lead- his life; Alexa Boycuu, a ritey had stopped any ivhei'L- fin- 
ing role to a young Hungarian actor Canadian girl of Ukrainian origin. lhc ,, . ,n separate 

by the name of Laszld Steiner. His Michael Korda's book, up to rooms. Zoll declared that Lliat yyas 
name, however, was deemed to be Alcuea’s appearance, Is amusing, the oldest of all stories and staying 
unsuitable for a British fllin-career, pleasantly written, well researched ,n separate rooms wns worse than 
so It was changed to Leslie Howard, and fair. On this subject he be- staying in the same 1 i ‘ 0 ? n 


ing role to a young Hungarian actor Canadian girl of Ukrainian origin, 
by the name of Laszld Steiner. His Michael Korda's book, up to 
name, however, was deemed to be AJcixia's appearance, Is amusing, 
unsuitable for a British fllin-career, pleasantly written, well researched 


s i° s vr d T k - ¥ ™pV&.ii5SSi:ii Shsasrrtsrtte 


T ". , rti* dau so ie was coangea 10 r-esne nowaru. ana rmr. un mis snujeti u« uc- • — - , T j, , "L 

Artsztid Olt, bettci ®' l0wl J ^ ® Alex’s fabulous and varied talents comes uneasy, embarrassed and — Alex arrived too utid handled the 

Lugosi and even better known as . d w , rise rap [ d | y . 0 ne of rightly or wrongly— gives the im- situation wth sophistical ton and 

Pmint- nrnriila. ... ■ . • i. * - _ r. r... .f -■ u. ilinn tv TIa atlvisM Mir inn! tn 


Count Dracuia. 

After the collapse 


have been .so ready to let the inter- awaTeof rl^ Sin b V' -n 8,, ^f HI* wic1 ’ ® boring scauV ° I t he wUle ’floor at Claridge’s regime, the Wh te 

ludes between bouts of violent or Siff nil f ci i e “L tl,,s ¥ v \ liai " *■ c e «ape after 1 di.i he rented for a decade, he but Korda somehow 

ei-oric hnrtp.nlsir eln.nrv !..u. I--.;.. tInaltlOIl. She lias decided rn rhrouell OxfrtrH fln« Wlllctl He r “ ___ _ ..nlpallet ViarntpH Til fact. 


Uls financial backers remarked, piession of not being sincere. He dignity. llo advised Micjmej to 

After the collapse ot Milt's "Alex can do anything. He would is unEair to Alexa, with whom — he devote moro time in mis sinuses ; 

regime, the White Terror raged, have made an ideal l'ope if only says it in so many words— he fell he salil that he would sity giHidhye 

but Korda somehow survived un- he had been a Catholic and not in love liimself. He was jealous Alexa tor him anu adtiuu, You 


erotic horse play slump into Rosin- *7,.° ‘If 

Ski s nn nm-Acinn a : 1 .. cALcua 


decided to rhrough Oxford. One of tfcnl .Uonldmmp of the capitalist harmed. I11 fact, he was even quite so interested in money and of Alex, his idol, and the idol was may k-Iss me goodbye ”. 

lust 1 Tl... Tn/ltf fin ac era ran n 1. ' I WHS opt to , . _ 1 ui- rn rite uanun •> iprtlmic nP anrt il-rirateH hv. hint. it. .1! j ....I .... 


mmmmm wmm m mm 

through L bemused braio.. . hit brothers and bis old Hungarian old sa^ng.^and Korda^c Id ^ut what? His main asset was the when ^ _ Alex’s wife-sho im 


in' wlridi Si^ f ,c ) ansvwsr, almost invariably, it through fits bemused brain.... hii brothers and bis old Hungarian 

^roM' TSSAS- And_ r n,.e, - -fc , VBS tllM thi „ gs but 

®! ,d J u j*jn h ,s girlfriend's horse into three undergraduates up to all wunn’ld tia* initiated irifl ) tft n) g ^ w m i-eiriain one of the 

sa:SS.-|S |S«ra 

thesau us nF v nLri of V' y ord J e ™d on approval from Harrods point The Doint is would iB and knew.how to. ne remembered 


recommended to the Regent, 
Admiral Horthy, as an able film- 
maker,- to be put in charge of the 
new Hungarian film i n d u s t ry . 

Horthy, before appointing him. 


nnieit jealous of, and irritated by, him. 

At that time he declared that he He wmAta as a cold and 


He did and never saw Ills undo 
again. Alex hud a vast programme 


had been Hv^Iike a e. ■Jgatta, , jenjan «ho knew on n'skod' hi“ .lc,c,nv 

now he wanted to fee one. So he ' ie ^ 1 ‘. Cl ° whether he was permitted rn press 


decided that ha had to make a truly 


sis a 

10 Id accounts and tried to save been wonderful and exciting but 
nonev for him. site seems to have dying wits a thorough hoi c-. .He 
■omniilted the dirtiest trick of all. suffered a lot of .ptiin all ihe lime 
Jut in fact Alexa wns a charming, and after another attack he asked 
;ind and lively creature who Ins doctor: " If I say guodiught tn 

relieved as ' well) as sensibly and you now, my friend, will you pvo- 
jecently as n young woman in her misc me that I won't wukc up ? '* 
su ly wen ^“ 'vitli wliom a ™an of AleScd re iuatried soon «Hcr Alex’s 
ilX % L! hL P H qhe death, site was a rich, glamorous 

y\2Tif. G, j3r«sm jtaCI fi 

^,,r 4 .e b s or 3 e „ d d s-'iray^s 

if the old men were Winston taken oil overdose of drugs. Alexs 

rhm-rJiitl lwo brothers followed ntui too : 

„ ... they left diis world in the same 

Alex wore Alexs proudly in Jus qi-Hae in which thev had arrived in. 

buttonhole. Blit file excitement of .* T}iri v like Alexa had every 
the new affair and marriage phis on to be hanny conTent and 


very t-ugiisn tneme, a tneme wmen . * d Balenciaaa dresses 

could be treated with some humour el er J “ £ £re “t “ 
-but what? His main asset was the X»n W-as Alex®/ wTfe-sl e ii 
enthusiastic support of an actor “1". ^ ]L 


ordinary pornuerapliv f^ manl nF ^ i wn,< 7 va ^ m °« Quoting-” Was it from The ffe 

copper-eo loured I io i r”, « slmroked they « l^vs to S i“ n fr ,,r 1 * ^terf-Ov from The 

iter fingers riirotwli her hair’’ araduates “ rnf r *1 du 1 un , d ^ r ' —and. wliat is more, nustnulM 
. Po'i* pounded in Ins hand ") And’ essav nn" “•pka hits of Old English verse? Wee 

iFs not just the name of Fabian’s client inouS Whll J'nff® ? n 0,,C ,eEr wondering whether such ps^ 1 
trans sexual pal, Manuela that locked nn inTj'.a ® t ,e gu ^ s are should be allowed to readeru« 
recalls EmmanueUc ; the Juicing ii£ out esslv^at ^n JnS " rt> J? n1 ’ c ? py " de ? ree il1 English (1st 81056 m 
channels and passages of tlie Van- tire alcliemfit-* p Sf", lds . a ln ? ,e ’ ,f It has such uiind-rouiii* at>* 
Home and the Dream Exchange Tonv and . m,t V ft ueil «s. The wltole thing J* 
seent almost perversely set on re- round* hi d • Pau — ? l1 like an animated film vmosi* 

minding us of the visual rhetoric of novelist wond^ri m*”” I p ' cture tl ‘f Oxford Dictionary of 0*^ 
thot emptily inviting, disappoint- thev can °® nn 6 w hat on earth Animated it certainly is; (j 1 
SSt*" mo V e - International- ” uLlua V a ™ hr fn of Mamet 


victim 1 of the White on he resembled Henry VIII. That wilf « .enribly and 

Maria. No White of C ) “wiJIfra^ sK decently as, n young woman in her 

„d admiral could ?L»5S? t J JliS^rRiSJrivS ^ ™* nl \ e A, " lt, L w, l™ a 


curving days, and financed him 
when lie was penniless. Nor did 
he forget any nasty deed : lie could 
bg .as. vindictive as, lie. was generous. 


looked at them und a few hours 
later Korda was arrested. He would 
have become a victim of the White 
Terror but for Maria. No White 
terrorist and no admiral could 
Btand up to her wrath : Hnrihy per- 
sonally ordered Korda's release. 
But Rordn had hod enough : next 
day he left Hpngury ns a penniless 
refugee. In Alex’s case this meant 


had noticed that with a beard stuck 


degree in English (let aJoue nrn 
if it has such inind-rouiDj w* 
r^uences. The wltole thing rwd; 
like an animated film yKiionuoi 


■ • Hist-two brothers were very clif- that they travelled to Vienna first- now on he could live like n real 

ferent characters. Zolt&n— Zoh— c j ass „],!, a special compartment millionaire.- It wns in these clays 

wold never forgive Alex for being Q f t f lc |ru j„ 0CCU pled by Maria’s that he formed the few warm and 

his elder brother and thus the i utr2aEe , xhev never returned. lasting friendships nf his life, with 
head of the family; Vincent hated ® Churchill and Brandon Bracken and, 

Alex's ostentation but adored Alex. In Vienna everyone knew Maita t0 a lesser extent, with Beaver brook 

Vincent refused to go to a toilor and no one knew Aiex_. _ Artec un /i finmann? Mnno-hnm .He was 


the night that Michael Korda arrived ^ lias f B n en in love possibly 
in the world. 'Hie author of ihis cou f d , Bllt A j exrt was bored . she 
liook and the British film indusny wus t j re j Q f spending a large part 
were born on the same day. ^ her jjf e j ust waiting for Alex; 

Korda never looked back. From she wus bored by listening to old 

men’s tales and reminiscences even 
if the old men were Winston 
Churchill. 

Alex wore Alexa proudly ill lias 


Viuuaea movie. International- ” Tlnnliin frhra Jrarara . j I ■ . ■ KUimrers Ol iviargaiet 

speak flicks out of Europe, too 'In Stn^lnnkiraV^ riris. lent book on Richard* 

toe end perhaps the aptest^of un- Look Back^fn jS»J!^ t,C ^ , S c * * M eX|>ect) !t « elegantly turnejwfli 
settling associations for a classic onlv i n V. ■ Be »«S and clever. But, in her reder^ 

expression of the unsettled AareriV clia^actei-s^'rnn C ta”| ,t ’ bke, Sayers meitt of the Oxford click*, ^ 
can seifs dilemmas, by an “Ameri- sion«i « 1 u ‘ wil1 few ‘“ders who do 

can novelist called gS " ta ^ 


a ibis, lent book on Richardioa irf bro.hers and used paper clips for 

ne in exiiectl it is aleaantlv turned, coff-hnlc* ; at Ins -hospitable table to Berlin. Hete again, waiia 

Being tud direr But in Ter rdeT^ : « home we drank the best French grew ; her tnumphs were nui 

layers ment of the Oxford clicht fe" t^Pagne from old jam-jars. The whde Alox remained obscur 

allu* will lie few readers who do notfd ' three brptliers formed a clan, a tinv made a few more films und^g 

have K this tTn c K Doody society; they, kept quarrel- unknown extra by the .na 

droS 1 St often violeut^' bu^lhey lpved Marten i * Dietrich her fits 


■r despair, (now ne was a u, 
figure. Aiid more. To be t f,. 


J >] eased with lire, out they became, 
n fact, grumpy and lonely old men. 
It -was Alex who spoke the epitaph 
for almost the entire Korda clan, 
on Hint bygone day, in a sunny 


each other even to the exclusion part. His nlnia were no worio- — . 

of their wives mid children. Zoli, shakers but they were enough to ( without paying a penny for It) in 

the film director, kept away from arouse the Interest of Hollywood United Artists and, even more, the 

the others apd lived in California, producers. They really . wanted head 0 f Denham Studios which 

Vincent’s second wife was an am- Maria but were prepared to swallow threatened for a fleeting moment to 


though, remain a narrowly obsessive 
vision. And absorbing as is Fabian's 
nomadicism, it’s solipsism that really 
excites Kolinski's prose. Tlie Valt- 
Hume — bedroom, galley, library, 
stable— is die perfect enclosure, 
analogue nf the mental safety of 
fictional retieats (hovels make the 
*■ Private - trailer ’* of Fabian's 
mind), and infinitely adaptable 
(Fabian hangs on it arty : one of 
a set of protective' signs: “AMBU- 
T.ATOR V ”, " PERISHABLE ", 

” QUARANTINED ", « INTER- 

STATE WILDLIFE CRUISER”). 


h? legitimacy 

kiniile and the world similes with you 


uim mrector, kept away u*om 
ihe oihers apd lived in California. 
Vincent's second wife was an am- 


By Eric Kong 

CRAIG NOVA: 

Incandescence ' 

g'lgfea aai E ". ii - : e8 50 - 

sc a t U R^ t hi er . tUrk6 L h . ash i somer- 
. •w.hef, I coukfn t aec Turkov 


receptacle in the house contains a avenues lid 

KMr°tli£*m? OI | bl?lld ?° nsai 5rt,d,k ' Seventh 
I fear tins may be an image of the . Tho city is 


balance driver- during the war. They Alex and lot him diroct a few minor become a "Hollywood on 
oh— according to Vincent— when films. He Found Hollywood vulgar Thames". 


One famous film followed the 


PAST AND PRESENT , 

^ jouttiai ofhistorlctil studies 

"La plus grhndc rovuo 1 d'hisioire du monde . 
anglophone” (/limnfe). 

“ No. historical pCL'iddieai hus done morn than . 
Part and Present to influence the fctudy and 
renitiinR of history in British universities. . . . It 
has proved extremely ferrite iu new interpreta* 
turns, ideal and -con tro vent ie.s. . . . Wlut makes 
Past and Present so invigorating is thdt' it- 
t'licnufogc-j- Historians to .extend ■ their 'horizons 
jiitcl ask new tiucstioiis ”, 

(Times', IlisitiCi' Etlucatwnni Su^tiementy. ■ 

EtjltO!' : T, ii. Avtcin ' '. ti 

Btu.iitess ittitnafl«r : M: A. Vaisey .- 

Write to : • ; 

The Kitsigtess P4;(t«t«?i\ Pait un'if f’l e.ieiH. 

I V& Box 23, dW«jfrd OX2 7BN; riigl.mil. 
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V-/rV VV II I I' V UP uuiiiuce onvor. fl tiling tne war. Tiiey aib* uup ibi imu un » -v.. uecome a nuuywuua u.. 

WU TV IVU J . met— according to Vincent— when films. He found Hollywood vulgar Thames". 

avenues lick uff ' Fifth, Sit* ;; knocked ldm down tit a pedes- and. uncivilized j Hollytyood found Qne f omous film followed the 
Sovuiirh” * k ^“crossing in the black-out. They him arrogant and pretentious. her H q Wells's The Shape of 

nn 1 . * . . ' landscapt* 1 *beii- honeymoon three In the Marias fame, success and- fortune t0 come and Tlie Scarlet 

MiSSuSfl 9 *-*5S3k ..¥> WchMl. the son from n m-e- cominued to grow j Alex WRS ffiXiud among them. And The 

siniiliiudi.i, jmjtftM e caW , Thus marriage baing tho third, treated like dirt. One morning, Q t Baghdad was also started, 

oFiuu asriiUiuliijB ■ AIm moved with the times and Marla, radiant and I beautiful, came , t , M a ,.] e *Oberon, .whom Korda 

cuveied witli u 1 ^ l ^ tl °.. (nr ^ . notblne was new enough and. ad- 3owm to broakfast in their Japanese marr j ed in ^939 (the marriage did 

it looks like asnall cjil: enough for his. taste; Vin- garden and asked Alex whether he i on g). The phenomenal 

having an-aattpv. ■ *r g9 * «« hated a change and liked Was happy He threw his kmfc and ' u „ e8s 0 f Hemp VIII was also a 

a cat tn a ttush corap ^ tor d irtT ^ Jg^ng the s uspicious attitud a of fork op bis. plate and shouted: diaaBter { n disguise. Money was 

. compounded of fM a %wror Franz Josef : “ It begins 1 Happy l Happy ? Who can be in (including £3 million 

Jt ' kes • . But N P V ^ s sotnB of ^ wth water-closets and ends wdali happy in this bloody Paradise? from Prudential) but Britain just 

Sl«aS*S^ B ?SS5F'Sff5 toffS*- ""‘wtaw- But matter. be«™ worse, indeed IKS did not ha« tlie (.lent, the 

rr u a/V babv . . - born in 1893 in a small touch worse. The great crash swept money, and the expert knowledge to 

tSlbLt? J an MEShdl^ village. He became a away the - little money they had produce scores of films every yeat. 

hter wpfcd t“oeaceful as 4 f. u ™«liat and later the editor of a saved and the advent of sound hn* .the, Denham «ages oftbii «ood . 
vjJplinfl”! lii Budapest. He soon Ished M^ia. i From,.an, env^ aud «mnty i^nd -thf ^ 

vase me ). Most oii ^ [ound.Hungary mucli too arnalL for poptilgif ln^aHonal .:«ar"-sl)e.{bb- Ijerfhain • 

is .shouldered Ufa W w f ^ lute so he .„fcn"(on borrowed came, nractdtalN overnight,; a lias- turned into a factory. 

Aiifldes e< ‘ are Vurapiog K^^Perls inorder to conquer been. Perhaps fl logically but quito A ft e r the outbreak of -the, war, 

r? the *' n I^.j^rid." This first attempt at natuially, she blamed Alex for this „ , t Hollywood to finish 

hin°rk C 'hlnod h ere *S| Q ,i r kJ^J^Mluest d tided in disaster: change in her fortunes, and her aui* . Baghdad. Vivien Leigh 

rara!^o!?in,, nf’oil a« d ^ t Mhjri to.be shipped home at pub* tude made a difficult marriage mi- Laurence Olivier were there, 


fading .fast, advanced ieonorrlioea ■ 


sosrible. Alex bad a contract with 
twentieth Century Fox but ne was 


and Laurence Olivier were tneie, 
top." and he made Lady •Hamilton 


hL,, v u V rtb ‘Jicidehts inadd to mt ° a b, g PipkpruJie . ■' is 

. V8&- SStm ^ S 


mous and Twentieth Century .Tox but l |e w« ^ the|T1 The film conquered 
in- Bird. Slven one fifth-rate- Hhn to dp after America.' Churchill- loved, it, too 
if St Hun fhd othfef .^id his situation became j saw - it • innumerable . times— 
Sin! a intbtefableP; After an acrimonious o£ tire few things on 

rt ?if!Jona and huimHafiu^ scene with some vi|l* ohiirchiU aiid Stalin saw eya 

Ltllttflof gat* and genu-literate Hollywood {0 . g ta !ih was so deeply moved 

siritiffe? woods he decided tp cell It d day £■ die ffst British 

f vm? 4 5 d 9ts . rt ?, ft?*- -JP?/ -divorced “ b c generally released. m the 

Maria m California— he oWecT hN VnI « Q At Churchill^. fbqueat 

ida films. i(f Q to her hbt , considered hjs debt » j_,_ Mew. York offices wore also 


, -j;—,.-*- .tor pussroiy— . oe tlie incande*rpn/.ra jTc Vl . T 11 nimseit, bhoeh«> 'lost L , • v„ii itte to uer out consuiercu u^d wm, ktm, York offices wore also 

thd cuuuiuLDr IS' ? U H ai 'vu ■* wiF T a V ^ there is^sftme Scoinnlitei^ in ‘fre ^ulisht aud dre i Viticent. were caUed up paM— cancelled his contract with Jjjjjj d the British Secret Service; 

i° tho Tote), whiloi ■veal^ednunl.^ He niim? iv I" we'irsay h FucfcjvM* JJJJV o«| r S'W-.Ap .West- World War. AleX FoX and went to a travel ngent to L k «p Bn 'eye bn Nazi 

5 SC:- like praying 1 '.-Wolf, i f {2k«y ‘i m|HWyJ service buy a tjekat.. 4 Where - to ? e • was J Ute United States. All 


:ps ho was 
s hbnoiir 
fnbfig his 
thd very 
ii industry 
Ivedturefl 


The Other Pnroto 
Edited and translated by Phicido Eucolo 
Foreword by Ronald Fletcher ; 

This subshintial volume of selections from the writings of the sociologist 
and economist Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923) provides ft wider range of his 
work than lias hidicrto been available in English. It balances his early and 
late work, providing the basis for a much needed reassessment ol his 
theories, and makes apparent tho relevance of lus work to.oiif own lime, 
3»pp 0859675165 £i5-«l 

Stanley Morison nnd D. B. Updike: 

Selected Correspondence 
( ' Edited by David McKUtefick 

;The close frfcn^sliip heiVieen the English topographer Stanley Morison 
(who designed the Times typeface) and tlio' Aiitericon, printer Daniel 
Bcrkcly Updike produced a collection of letters which forms ft remarkable 
body of comment on typographical history, printing and the world ot 
. hooks in the igios and 1930s, Tlw correspondence published hi this well- 
illustrated volume provides absorbing Kfadtiig for ftU interested uv the 1 

histoiy of. typography and design brtw^ii tne wars,- • 

aGopp (iiid. 20 plates) 0 85967 589 6 £15-0® 

Mclifidus Lconnoys i532 
Jntf adue lion by C. EiPichfmt 

■ The sixth in the Scolar Press scries of early French editions of Arthurian 
romance*, AWiWwr df Leotmoys illustrates' the dontmuing interest in 
medieval nmtute during the first flo wering of the Bdpaisnuiep Jn France. ■ 
The 153a edition, reproduced in tliis vohime, with its Iinprciisivc title 
page t is a splendid example of the Keiutissauce book, / 

.48^ 0 -85967 563 7 £65.00 . , ' - 

•; . SCOLAR PRESS 

’ ■ , 90/91 Great Russcll Strceti Loudon WCiu ^fV , . ' 
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By Robert (VI. Adams 


M. A. SCKI'.IvCIl : 
Ual»ri<ji.-> 

49-l|i|). Duckworth. £35. 
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M. A. Screech has been busy about 
RuWIdj-i fur some decades now ; he 
speaks in Ids new book of opinion* 
he held thirty years ago ; but most 
nf lii.-G previous work has been 
" lerfutical and partial, 1 * and re- 
latively narrow in its purview- 
Rahalnis, as. its simple but eloquent 
title implies, is a general introduc- 
tion ; in effect, a large-scale life 
and works The hook is impressively 
erudite; there is hardly a detail of 
social life in sixteenth-century 
France, or of Rabelais's encyclope- 
dic erudition, that Professor Screech 
hasn't investigated in exhaustive de- 
tail. lie lias made a point of reading 
all dm books in the original editions 
and exploring all the academic and 
ecclesiastical intrigues that Rabelais 
koi ued and prosecuted. Tils book 
in x mine of information which 
future students will quarry at their 
leisure and to their delight. On 
tin* oilier hand, a reader approach- 
ing Rabelais from a' point of view 
less ■ili-ftirhed than the author's may 
t-iud himself pul off by the method 
as well as the centraJ argument of 
Screech's liuok, 

A first element of the method is 
Co consider Rabelais's writings in 
chioiuifogicd] order of publication. 
This seems sensible, but results in 
some oddities. Tho ordinary reader 
encounters Gargantua the father 
before Pantagruel the son, bm 
ehronolngicui order demands that 
PaiitugrueL (Book II in die ordinary 
text) be considered first. A couple 
«E mock almanacs that Rabelais 
wrote for the yefers 1533 and 1535 


I 


demand insertion between Panta- 
jruel and Gargantua: and the 
'ourth Book is considered In two 
Wry different versions, those of 
V»4B and 1552. with an irrelevant 
flwfie, the " Sciomachte ** in be 
tween- The two overlapping posthu- 
mous fragments, " L’lle Son name " 
and the ■ Fifth Book", being doubt- 
S«y authentic, are not discussed 

4 The scheme U distracting at best, 
but u eren more complicated when 
Screech _ departs from it on the 
fcrtatic impulses of association. For 
fxample, unit 3 of Chapter 9 pro- 
wls to deal with the opening chap- 
ter* of die Fourth Book biit is car- 
ried away by the story of PanurgeN 
sheep (Chapters 5 to 8) to discuss 
also Chapters 12 to 15 in Addition 
to parts of Chapters 50 add 21. 
Screech knows hie texts so well, 
and moves around, among them so 
acrobatically, that -he sometimes 
neglects _ to advise thq reader how 
Mr he lias strayed from the pas- 
sage- originally under discussion., 
unless one already has the entire 
.-corpus of Rabelais word-for-word in 
ifciiiid, Screech's book must.be read 
wjrli the original texts in hand, and 
even then there will- be some pain- 
ful moments of search for. the pas- 
sages inadequately indicated: 

J In it* .broad outlines, the inter- 

§ fetation' of Rabblais presented 
ere is defined by the evangelical 
nature of Rabelaisian Christianity, 
1e, his humanist passion for the 
undiluted Scripture ; by his hostility 
to the more tradition-minded 
doctors of the Sorbonne ; .'and by 
uls political devotion to the du 
Bellay interest and tha French 
siotiurchy. In arguing this not un- 
familiar thesis and applying it to 
the local, i details of Rabelais's text, 
Screech makes aHuslpn, «9 wh, toVq 
noted,- to much antuii ^ inateirf a I -a 


ar-c.iiiL 1 (n ik tuduy, mid |>i-»bulily no 
lei-, .i mi ne in some of liis unlearn oil 
R in i i :■ i.-s- Kim cu iL-aders, hut common 
m ni l in pL-npIv like Riibelaiu him- 
sell with ,ulismiitinl backgrounds 
in law, modi cine, theology, and the 
classic*. Screech convincingly ties 
rogedicr many passages of the text 
with ideas and events in the im- 
mediate background of Rabelais's 
life — sometime*: his private, per- 

sonal life, more often the public- 
life of hi* rime. We emerge from 
the commentary with new respect 
for tlic solid intellectual structure 
of belief underlying the apparently 
hclierskeUer and tatterdemalion 
Chroniifmrs — ties horrifictiues as 
their ant Inn- proclaimed them to be. 
And yet, it is sod but true, as our 
respect for tiie book of Rabelais 
grows, as our understanding of 
what it is ubout deepens, our amuse- 
ment with It diminishes. 

Screech Inis (uhuiucil valiuiirl.v 
wg mils! (hi* L-oiKei|uence ul his own 
argmneiM ; lie knows Rabelais is 
funny, and lie has a lot to say about 
the merry laughter with which wc 
are tn greet rliis scene or that. And 
yet somehow, the more we learn 
about Crntian’s Deere turn 26, 
quaestia 2, cuiinn 2, sors, the less 
we feel like laughing at Justice 
Bi-idlcgij(i>e, who decides all his 
cutes hy rolling the dice ; and the 
mure fully it is explained to us 
that Pan urge in search of a wife is 
simply fulfilling the definition of 
perptcxiui* in the lexicon juris of 
Alhcricus de Rnsntc, which is itself 
based on the Sttmma of Rnymundus 
de FcAnfortc, tit ulus xxx,2, De 
Pernfexiuitc— the more likely the 
smile is to freeze on our lips. 

So long as Brldlegoose is an 
amiable, pompous old idiot who mis- 
uses a thuusant erudite citations 
from the Fun Jem to justify his own 
mental vacancy, we can laugh at 
him in good conscience as a satire 
on judicial pomposity. When his 
sinipliciUis is shown to be sanern, 
when he joins with TrouiUogan 
(Skciiiwinderi the sceptical philoso- 
pher and Triboulet the babbling 
idiot, to make a trio of fools in 
Christ, recommending to poor, 
anxious, horny Panurge something 
that Screech culls Stoico-Christian 
apathy — then Pan urge’s anxiety is 
transferred to us. the readers. He 
doesn't know how to react to his 
advisers, and really we don’t either. 
Mo dnubt. the solution to Panurge's 
matrimonial problems — as to all 
sublmiary problems — is not to worry 
about them,- (There is even a scrip- 
tural text to justify matrimonial 
apathy— I Corinth ians, vil, 29-31.) 

. ‘ But to convict poor Panurge of 
demon ic philautia (Self-love) 
because he is not the sort of man 
that Seneca supposed he ought to 
be, to accept, as a norm that kind 
of priggish pretended superiority 
to the human condition of which the 
Stoics were so often accused, does 
violence to all our human feelings. 
We used to think Panurge Was 
funiiv because all too human ; natv 
we find he is Sinful, an exempliim 
of raoial delinquency front a high 
and mighty rule that comes to us 
recking of pedantry and- moral 
pretence. 

: . The fearful thing about Screeches 
argument is not that it is wrong, 
and therefore easy to dismiss, but 
that very likely it it' right. I find 
myself, wholly unable to explain on 
any ' - other basis the solemn 
exchange in Chapter 48 of the 
Third' Book between Gargantua and 
Pantagruel on ' the subject of 
children marrying against their 
parents' wishes. The conversation 
cuuld not be less A prop os ; no 
bride for . Pantagruel is on the 
horizon.. Pan urge has. no visible, 
.’pqrcnta, the Whole r subject drops i 
i.out of .the' bluq.,-‘ Andr Pantagruity, 


sulciiin sk u dcuctiil, and evidently 
with exemplary intent, swears that 
he Iihs not tlic shadow of an in* 
ili nation, desire, or preference, in 
the matter of a wife ; whatever his 
father propose* — wife, no wife, a 
vegetable love like Biuithorue's, it 
is all the same to him. And 
Gargaiiliia. just as solemnly, 
applauds this noble disposition of 
his son. What sort of upathy is 
being recommended ! du not know, 
but that ii is being recommended 
T can hardly dnubt. And if this is 
the standard to which Panurge is 
being held, then I am more disposed 
to laugh Ht it than at him. 

Ir is not always clear how far 
Screech wants to' push his argu- 
ment. which produces such occa- 
sional bunts ot laughter's dilemma. 
A visir in Her Trippa {III, 25) 
evokes from the sugc (who is Henry 
('orncliiis Aerippu lightly disguised 
as a dish of uipiu) a flood of pos- 
sible fomine-telliiig devices, so 
many and so ridiculous that 
Panurge -stamps off in a rage. It is 
alt " fascherio et diablerie, chance 
Gi sorccileric ”, he says. But Screech 
warns us noL to. laugh too hard j 
not all rhese dubious magical 
methods of telling the future are 
inefficacious. On the contrary, it is 
Pnntirge's fault if he does not apply 
to himself some of the condemna- 
tions he riiunders against Her 
Trippa. Whether it is onyomancy, 
botanoimmcy, or svcomaiicy that Is 
supposed l.o be efficacious, we arc 
left to guess : why Panurge is given 
a very telling lnsr word if we are 


supposed to pass judgment against 
him, has to be imagined ; went is 
tile point of rhe whole episode 


it is not a satire on charlatans re- 
mains totally unclear. Perhaps if 
we look nt Panurge’s behaviour 
entirely through glasses coloured by 
Renaissance adages, apothegms, and 
sententious precepts, Rabelais will 
appear to he making major points 
against it. Any man who thinks he 
can be guaranteed in advance abso- 
lute security against the commoh 
accidents oF life is bound to be a 
figure uf fun. Rut the more we 
read Hr, 25 as making points 
against Panurge rather than Her 
Trippa, the less funny the book 
appeals. 


It is a difficnll question hu< a 
very general one Lir.it this hook on 
Rabelais raises. When the Bonk of 
Job was all agonizing set of in- 
soluble question* ubout the ways of 
the Creator, I used to read it wiili 
avid interest and personal concern ; 
after ail expert explained to me iliui 
It was a complacent recital of 
accepted rabbinical commonplaces, 
1 never thought it worth looking 
at agnin. When Dante was ai least 
potentially a heretic, his book was 
an adventure ; now we arc assured 
he is rigidly orthodox, there is less 
renson to read him. 

For centuries now, Rabelais has 
been cherished as a dirty, humane 

t 'okester; ro discover that we iuive 
teen nurturing an earnest, evan- 
gelical Christian in our bosom, and 
uia.t all the jokes, even those diet 
seem broadest, call for some sober 
calculation to get iho pom I, is dis- 
piriting, to say the least. If Rabe- 
lais isn't a dirty author, where are 
we going to find one ? Restoration 
comedy, seen through the eyes of 
some modem criticism, bears major 
points of resemblance to William 
Law’s Serious Call to a Devout anil 
Holy Life. It is only a matter of 
time rill Fnmiu Hill Is shown to be 
an allegory nf the soul's pilgrimage 
through rhis world to rhe next. 

Actually, If we go back to the 
text, we shall find a very sufficient 
quantity of fecality, profanity, and 
explicit sexual allusiveness tn re- 
assure those of us wilto feel that if 
there weren't an indecent Rabelais, 
someone would have to invent him. 
But of course that leaves untouched 
the problem of why, if Rabelais wa* 
really as earnest a Christian and as 
solemn a thinker as Screech shows 
him to be, lie cast his thoughts in 
a form so likely to cause scandal 
among the respectable. Evidently 
standards were different In his day ; 
Rabelais himself brags that the rev- 
erend bishop of Tulle, Pierre du 
Chatel, read the first three books 
aloud tq King Francis without find- 
ing a single passage “ suspicious ", 
But King Francis was no model of 
moral delicacy, and the bishop wan 
probably more alert to heresy than 
to " obscenity Rabelais m very 
bitter about pho hypocrites, xiieuk- 


i hie vex, and backbiters who 
hi* work ; hut by the 
dards oE the world's HtSSSg 
oi-LMit many books a aStS* 
Gargantua and PonfognS*. 1 
would give a good d £| L f 

Screech’s iT| * 


comments 
from 


a 

on 


An editor and his odyssey 


By Noel Annan 


Political 


from some of thoboThthr'ir/^f pODHORETZ : 

pocky blades " to w h om ralLvIn* Ranks-: ■ * 
uddrvSMil his book. | 

■wQLr , eiA , ir p|*» we,dcn, ' ld a,,u Nit, " son ' 

sari#® ^ 

ably inaccurate in its detail* 


yard to oppose in debate a “ reverse 
discrimination ” admissions system 
with u quota fur unqualified black 
btudents and buying iu answer 
questions ''so charged with hatred 
that I wondered whether even u 
public reading from Mein Kainpf 
could have eiiciu-d greater out- 
rage ", He may not have been 
all that surprised because at the 


gross grammatical anmSw nr man Fodhnreu has written a 
like singular subjects yS? Early interesting document 
plural verbs (pages 76 thirty years. In it 

there are footnotes which sJhpdetcribei why he changed the . 

repeat wliar is already la W :,».«»{ policy of Comimmtory, the if whites and blacks 
pages 113 and 1601; there tmwl lonriial in America ot the brought to live u.Kether 

iirors like “ Masarrlfti o V 1 ...mm.inirv. Appointed uutomuliculiy live in hj 


against those who had once been 
hid allies— and the charge sticks. 
But it seems to me that three 
criticisms need to be made. 

The first is ihui Podhuretv — so ii 
appears lo an Englishman — imdei • 
esri-niuies the enormities die 
Vietnam war. Wh:u began us u 
crusade ended, .is misades >o often 
have, with the crusaders devastating 


turular virtues. Yet 
better weapon (ban 


.satire is a 
denunciation. 



where a contrast betWMnB in^his^ni'ry 2 H^conimiued where he. studious and clever, was 
and a man named Carrosettn^ ff ite Enriish an unforgivable regularly beaten up robbed and 

to an inadvertent decUruiu A L u n f annd taste when he terronaed, the moral being that 

identity; and on page SRtS-i^^ifSL *" tha ^unditry Black Power was a mnre^sojdiwi- 

would COll- 
Podhoretz put It, 
designed to give 

... „ uucuie, 4 i,. a ».«iH C .iBtitm became a 

ms all the more embarrassing since commonplace. As u result he 

Ur.Podhovet/. was a Jew. endured, as he ws it, ostracism 



_ way of giin 

around Lucius Ill's decision (eu 
284) or Bud^'s Lucianic text ta b 
Preface to the Annotmmt « ft 
Pandects (page 218). A good e^r 
would have caught the fmw,rj 
called the author's attention ft ft 
need for explaining himself. 

So there is good news aod U 
news. It. will be a rasli follow ht 
after who ventures to h ftnbal 
laugh in Rabelais's easy diair’.lk 
hard wood bench of a 
desk for him; lie must sit bofci) 
right, keeping his eye* opu,ai 
oliaiik his stars if he isn’t erwa 
with a dunce’s cap. On the eda 
hand, if he is sonous about U 
lais, there is a lot that he "Bit 
led to understand; and the ♦» 
sioiiai fallibility of the expcitai 
just another reason for him me? 
cine Ins Tliessa Ionian mta 

“ Prove aM tilings; hoW fi« w 
wliiuli is good." 


Water, water everywhere 
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Cataract of the. eyo— as illustrated 
on tile, front cover of this essay and 
discussed in Diderot's Lettre sur 
les aveugles. But also cataract- of 
rain or falling water, cataracts of 
the deep, and even, - thanks tu 
Littre's .dictionary, cataract meaning 
appar^ii qui, dans les macli jnes 4 
vapeur 4 simple effet, seirt 4 rfgler 
le modvement 'V It is. a clever title, 
promising fun. . 

And indqed' Jeffrey Meht man’s 
book w fun to read in its way. It 
is written with some wit and verve 
in a sort of baroque manner where 
the American nrpfessor and the 
Paris intellectual meet.- The reader 
g"^0';bq- prepariia- to- lqo> up such 
hard, ivords mb (Stochastic \ which 
|s . made 'to do valiant service be-' 
yO«d- the Lcn of i(the SOED: He. 

or she ' may be annoyed by -lapses 
audi os tha use.i ot. stricture to 


The second is the dyke or ffoorf* 
gate (a meaning attested in Littrt) 
— winch usually stands for an ob- 
stacle, such as a Structure or ey%- 
tem, 1 seeking to ■ arrest and order 
Hie flow of things. And finally 
conics the downpour or water faff 
which follows the breaking of Hie 
dyke this -phase in particular is 
connected with the notion of en- 
t ropy, which is- an important di«nc 
in Diderot's cosmological specula- 
tion, . ' , t . 

What Mehlman does is to track 
down the presence of this tripartite 
schehie In many different ureas nf 
Diderot's writing. Ho includes in 
his demonstration several neglected 
SHSk Such as the Apologia dc 
l alibi Galfaih but says nothing of 
the ^ Salons, little of Jacques le 
fatahste, the Encyclopddte, and not 
a great deal of Le Neveu de 
Rameau, winch might have scented 
an obvious case for discussion. 

f The “cataract’ 1 is presented as 

a construct' of remarkable in ter - 
power” and Mehlmbn 
pushes It pretty bard. The strain 

SllflWfi iri Ma nnrtA»m.k • 


height of (lie inuvenient tor black ,j ie j uii Jj s „f those they mine t>i 
rights he wrote a singeing ■ii-ucie, defend and returning home flipped 
“ W.V Negro Prcihlum and Dura , ^ tliejr own self-re sped. The war 
which denied ihe linerJ 1 clii-he rnat begun as u phncuuupy of the Koreju 
could be ivnr. No cnminnnist regime cnukl 
they would j, UVt . been mure hateful [hail die 
dillinily. I he Knreail, mid niuny Aniei-if.m.s 

not uuju.slifiulily saw ilie Nurlll 
Vietnamese ns yet annrher rutiiless 
East Aslan comnuiiiist aggressor. 
But just as the British found that 
the resL of ilie world were nnlv too 
ready to see rhe Bul-i's as an 
oppressed minority bullied hy un 
Imperialist powor ruiher Ui.ui us 
J bloody-minded grniip whose de- 
scendanis half a century laier were 
to become a symbol of nil that was 
hateful ill white domination, so tliu 
Americans soon found time the 
origins uf the war (like " gallant 
little Belgium ”) faded from men’s 
minds as its horrors un Folded. The 
uncommitted countries condemned 



In England, the iilie-t pe net rn ting 
study of campus cowardice is Ual- 
cnitli Bradbury's The History Mu« 
(a bonk which makes fascinating 
use, incidentally, of the historic 
present tense which Dickens uses 
so successfully in Bfeufr Hmiwi'I. 
Jn America, Turn Wolfe look ilie 
•ikiu off the backs uf the radical 
chic in an even more devastating 
manner. Perhaps we ought m be 
grateful to editors such as Nunnun 
Pmlhnrei/ ivhu resemble those 
generals who go up and down the 
liiiL- urging Qvei y unit under ilieir 
Ciixnniand to attack. Bui such tac- 
tics are too inflexible fur a univer- 
sity president or a business execu- 
tive or for policy- make rs who have 
to roll with the punch. Some intel- 
lectuals cun write oulv if stoked 
up by controversy ; others need to 
relux' and absorb tile mnsi .subver- 
sive ideas if they are to conic for- 
ward with a new defence uf lilt- 
very virtue, liberty, which Mr Pud- 
huretz wants tu defend. 

The Hhird reservation to he made 
is nut so much about ilie assump- 
tions nf this book us about the 
assumption^ of a guiiemimi. Parti- 


And now he is at it again. Owed and disgrace ; but, sensitive editor America vociferously and its client doxically, tha decade of the Cold 

ftJID BOW UC l* UL , . , ... ..... U. intDrnrntu.l thp ilHIPIK ■ r* L.’ I ... ,u J I I. 


bvDassinK graduate -school judg- «* he was, he interpreted the omens states in Europe became ever less 
mTS authors, he eccuraiely. He sw.lchcd Cammen- wi ,| illg , 0 ell ,| 0 „e i.s policy. In 

iiopped panning entertaining and t.nu into a nco-con wrvative jour- sucii circumstances, liberals like 

competent writers and asked hint- nal just at ili c nmment ssheii the Podhoret 2 who hud npjwsed the 

«df whv thev wrntih as rhev did. black power movement hecame war „ s a w^ave iihs judgment nf 

tiie tir^ stirrhig orrehei: anti-lew^h and the Tlitrd World oadonik l pt> f^ y B8 , d^omtttic 

ton against Trilling and Leuvis, his anti-Israel. error and a military folly, were 

intell ectunl parents. Trilling's The English huve duly recoiled ^ , c ose lll ^? 1 re ^ urd “'l 

resent book as much as "iw country _ as unique 


War was tile decade when, in VV es 
tem countrius, ideologies came leas 
and less to dominate men's minds. 
The unparalleled increase in weulrli 
and welfare ; the expansion of edu- 
cation ; the acccpiRiice of n mixed 
economy — all the signs suggested 
that tiie political mulaiae of the 
prewar days had been — fatal words 
solved ", The intelligentsia 
threw overboard, as valueless, tradi- 
tional ballast and forgot iliut the 
higher die Plinisnll line the more 
alarmingly the Ship of Stale rolls. 
Fnr forms of government lei fools 
contest, whate'er was culturally 


{'“•“j strain 

snows tri the constant recourse' to 
formulae such ns “ plainly " or “ we 
hB £d;put to avoid thinking of ”, 
BtiiS concern Mt\\ entropy, the 
“L ^ ld , prifmmabJy h e t |,e 
ttf agree that; .there i s ' a Rbod 



, --''^-wriiiuvaiire nui li ij 

oyer, into , fun at,, thd author’s ex- 
•SKIS %.' y S w ' priced i\i 


rhyme ; td V recognize .pjrfld- 
?.^°! m P 1ur y pvoblqniatfo/ bt 
ite, most, .idiosyncratic i At tnaiiy 
WLEftP'&L ^¥ read ^ 'will; he 
^V^ ^Wglu- with 
oxcjambtbiimiatkV; .m .piecet'-wf 
sophistic i- wtjr^.play and /slick; cbn- 

' 5 “^ MW at , m ; -ra- 

portentous alo. 

i * rt .'“ «¥ Of.each/qHaptev. 


arq hard put 
Given j ‘ 
buthor 

firirt -.it . 

dBnl ;• off •: seepage ” V '■ “ noTie “ 
around tils structures/ Indeed it 
*9 that in certain sec- 

jftjS' iiS.J* sheds’ very 

•®aW!r*-sa M the ** con <* 

Ch&pter Tliree, where on 
' ‘sttSSf *. da » c M.?®lpn of ' air eSspn- 
for , b ,0th Didei qt, and 
fit 8Swit»'. <Ehd* - reiatibn 

?pd Jiohrtcs, to 

Cf-L.9^ d w , ls , onl t * aa ^ ,e rttdre ob- 
Ji6u fd. ;b ^ 'this 


some striking Ideas and aiwetia 
as in the following quotaifan W 
an essay on Bnrbey d'AureTiUj: 
Flic [la dlalectique] Ignore W 
ci* qui t’air .notro savoir a off 
mondc, ce qui les a prodwV 
mo ins depuis so propre 
tlnn. Les grandes populiw 
quo le mdtapliare de la 
cachC'es ou teprlmees, 
tuu jours rdsiduel, quoi- 
premie le rationnel. rirmo»™*^ 
ot jus bnfds effaces, le brrt 
fond cnnditioiinol, ft tout 
i'^nurgiu dlffusie. la F j ff’-u 

les Elements par mynadei, t . 

a tour igmir£ de ce qui eft. , 
simplumeiit, le nuaga el 18 

Stirring as this b 
if it produces a Diderot 
the nutlior (or 'bis P - ^ 
would have us believe. m 

result is a new glof 8 (i 

theme of order and disc jk 
other places, however^o ^g 
in a discussion of r ? p , h , riili 
tup cure, in the 

is genuinely illuininatlnf- t 

cataract theme, with aj r 

ated images of cloud, -W" ' bt * 


tiutloui. cultivated brand of liberal- front the present book as much « e A ,, p „ L de celt For 1 1 1 um 

inn and his delicate, donnish dis- from liis last, ttiey consider it jo Ui tliun 

doctionj, hi* scrupulous habit of be altogether too vulgar, run ludi- £ betravoi of SceocI nid 

miking qualifications ?nd reserva- crous in imagining that the petiy JJJJ. ■ betrayal of decency and 

ttont a* soon as he had asserted squabbles between intellectuals ju * m . 

nmething seemed a trifle too un- New York had any Rigm/icunce m I he Viemam war was a river or 

adventurous. And was there not American or in world politics, too petrol flowing tu fuel the flumes nf 

Ukriy to be something amiss with an vindictive, too sell-righteous, loo all the other disruptive causes of 

America which elected rhe golf-play- unwilling to remove the bcttni iront the 1960s. Wars bring the nntinn sound was best. Mr IVidhnieiz was 

ing. bridge-playing Elseultower, . or his own eye, too irresponsible m that politics is a moral , activity into brought up by liis tenchers to put 

with i Britain ruled bv a Pokmius exculpating serious mural outrages disrepute; and it is interesting tn his trust In culture ns rhe concept 

sA# Wjoyed dittoing up in a toga perpetrared in the name of America note that when America brought which explulns what is wrong with 

« Caeiar Augustus? So Podhoreiz in Cambodia or by the CIA nr dur* the war to an end. the ayatollah-, society, 

left on an intellectual lournev arid i/ig the Watergate sciutdal. At tins of rite campuses, young and old. mi 

point English critics cast down lunger had the same power tu rouse 

their eyes and make a general cun- their contemporaries, and American 

fession that, of course, they are not universitiuK began to look much as 

us strenuous as their colleagues In they had befoi'a the war. 

New York: shamefully .the y o jiot Mr' Podlioretz is understandably 
dig as deep, core as n> u d>< ■ bitter about those wlio did not stand 

Jj23 1, S» 0 «Sfitiea| IJ events veer i" »P be coutited when the univer- lhe suppression of rival pundits) ii 

si;j£r¥; K T ^^ 

“w the poor bad disappeared as 1’liansee, thank God that tney ace R • Cfl n efles displayed ,,Blu e or 1 

America had become so prosperous? “* "*» ui e across the ixcgtnis jn nma tu. u-.i— -us^i. 

•Sv!t- one *?PP^ ailt l “ society 
narcotics, and a high rote 


discovered certain utopian writers 
inch 8s Norntan O. Brown and Paul 
Ijoodman. He thought the criticisms 
they made of Amuricau society had 
.merit. They were asking vhose 
iimtward questions which were 
Mmg to dominate., the 1960s and 
»n«. In what . sense cuuld one 


. As an explanation it is inextric- 
ably bound up with morality. That 
is why the pundits - of culture arc 
always ready ivirh u diagnosis, 
sometimes sociological, suineiimcs 
literary, of the diseases afflicting 
society and the remedies (usually 


.. ,ha KeKenis in Rome ccmeccs uispiaveu 

rous? not as other men an onk-lrotiomed Insensibility The ballast which the I moll «- 

y in Atlantic. Yet ihftsa c uiusms c\aoe tovtfards sain<f j-eosonuhle P le„s. Diu. gentsia threw overboard in the 1950s 
ite of n real question Which 1 ounoruz is ^ feeJ irrilaled w]len he reca ii s was political theory. Just as people 



.nd nopd.dM, ^ SSu 


a * reRret table htit lu- 
• n ? , a T c consequences ’of the ntaxi- 
^ wealth? Should we rely 
! S»i “ ucl ™r technology either for 
.•ettence or for. energy? ' 

! - (hen suddenly, like *lie 
*PPientice, -he- found 
n**j- HfM'ble-to stop the; water 
■SS ,n - , No longer' was the 
of David Riasmnn 
Tyne questioning Whcthe? 

hiflii and. the - ethos „ . 

In , an advertising 



were no longer convinced, partic- 
ularly after the. assault upon the 
Whig interpretation of history, that 
history could tell un much about the 
world we live la. so political theory 
was jettisoned because it seemed no 


to reform 
than good, 
expression 
the prevalent 


tnte iri tin ie nce'fls an acceptable warrior. Tho mind of such a man habit of diagposing socIhI disease? 
wav of Settling disputes and putting gradually closes as he emues M and pronoutuxiig that the onlj ci 
™Vc w7ubE ” US e, approach eve.-., >»ua aa an adaar- h to tr.nalorm opr. culture? . J1,e 


on the ml . .. , 

the Black Panthers. The perciuubl 
sentimentality of the young now 


sary i-Bther than as Hn explorer. 
There .is indeed in Mr -Podlioretz 


students of culture Ignore political 
theory.. But nolirioal theory, with its 
T sovereignty, " ‘ ‘ 


fine 
' Diderut's 


to set against that « 
ment, fof instance 
Clearly, however 
not the whole story 

■ ?rUv r 'ii 


lEchiui m? ®‘‘ .So. longer .war- 

Sev? * pr «> ar « id ' " AiiniSnr 


pt^ardd' lo support Adlai liberty, 




Apart MM fltqV ’ ’ VritAt Velio ? 




must we IIUI IIIIIKG Biiunuin.1! . 1® , rCCOIUlllClld (II j j J* 

the morality of-'tfie tlmei? " usked riiariging a system, we need lo pro- 
his. colleague, "1 make no allow- sep-e or avoid Amimle ^igustuie. 
uuce for that sort of Hung,”, replied MachiaYcUi, .Bodin, Lnckb and 
Acton. Nor did Acton condemn .the Montesquieu arc Jciier BLm'es in 
sin. but -spare the sinner. One might normative action 1 'hnir, suciologiUj 
though ' not ’ ^aa Sir«>'m the vevolyt^ f )aV& exited- he would regal rd 'MM. JLSff m "gj ? 1 "Shi 

the ambivalent .attHpdP ®.i^i 1 ii[ |! plirey C Mld 'If iirv-r-sluiuid be a party first, to Newman, that opponent of Ultra- yhit that Breaking Ranks iiiug 

(SSd indeed of Jeffrey Me Fit .j&flt. ? f - «>»r ellee- dUrep'gro ond (Ml • lUni™. rf.»W H rratee iu Acme- 

these forces of ■ fl ooP L,i« wb** 1 th- V toul , ’ m incitina others to break it- K4cl-i Newman, safd Acton, "defended ticutai ly when it Is highly rLaitaU e 

antrbny" There are. jP'.^’S W °. Rhfonh „ lel Syllubus, mid the Syllabus just I- gossip: only the most au ™ d«iy 

they 0 are seen as torrfcle, ^.^ BIH 3S«ia SdcraW be nSl those atrocities. Plus V held Hiat gowip mo can 

tliav are associated- with Lstaderain-'iUe v^^.®P|®bmeTi.t felt by . tfierick-bunipi'S ; and thqre fjiat it was sound doctrine that any ^he troublo is that, in ,'^but I? j j 

torya 
Discout 
times 

modes i 
tjje end 


man is cam.. tiir&ugh. wtjlri. - 

jqcAt and 1970s grave, n heretic who attacks , ilie - papal be discussed pie missing, , The, dis 


dis'qtid^r 

welcome 
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Social Change In France 

MICHALINA VAUGHAN, 

MARTIN KOLINSKY am! I ETA 
SHERIFF 

Examines the exliaortlinary 
process ol change that 
transformed France from a 
half rural, economically 
retarded society to a 'leading 
Industrial power during the 
Fourth and Fifth Republics. 

Case £9.95 

Patterns of Management 
In Local Government 
ROYSTON GREENWOOD. 

KIERON WALSH, STEWART 
HANSON and C. R. H1NINGS 
Why do organisational 
practices vary so much 
amongst local government 
authorities? Based on 
extensive original research, 
this book presents the most 
comprehensive and accurate 
description yet available of 
the complexity and changing 
features of local authority 
arrangements. 

Government end 
Administration Series 
Case £12.60 

Sexual Anxiety A Study 
of Male Impotence 

ERIC CARLTON 
la Impotence the primary sex 
problem of our age? The 
author analyses the social 
pressures that are 
undermining traditional male 
confidence. 

Case £9.50 

The Economic Theory of 
Pollution Control 

PAUL BURROWS 
‘I recommend Paul Burrows' 
text on tha economics of 
pollution control as perhaps 
the clearest, most concise . 
and original treatment of the 
central core. of pollution 
economics. Students, 
teachers and researchers alike 
will benefit from his exemplary 
lext.' Professor D. W. Pearce, 
University of Aberdeen. 

Case £12.00, paper C4.5Q 

Soviet Politics, Political 
Science and Reform 

RONALD J. HILL 
■Ronald Hill has produced the 
first book-length study of 
Soviet poll Ileal ..science, and in 
so doing has made a notable 
contribution to the debate on 
the nature of intellectual life 
In the USSR during the 
Brezhnev years. Archie Brown, 
Oxford University. 

Case £12.00 

Understanding Social 
Policy ’ 

MICHAEL HILL • . 

A new Introductory textbook 
which provides an essential 
understanding of the ways In 
which social policy is made 
and I implemented. 

Aspects 6f t Socia i Policy Series 
Case £12.00, paper £3.95 ‘ 

NEW IN PAPERBACK: 
Current la-aues In Fiscal 
Policy 

Edited by STEGHEN COOK 
and PETER M. JACKSON r 
This book contains essays by 
llfteo'n top professional 
economists working In lhe 
area pf fiscal policy. The : 
Issues are presented at a level 
accessible to students, and a 
fascine ling perspective on 
how policy-makers see policy 
being made Is provided by the 
contributions from the 
Treasury and the Bank of 
England. . Available in April 
Case £15.00, paper c. £5.95 
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The animal in us 
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By Stephen Clark 


1 i l J ".ji J,J_ Evolutional v theory provides an upon tile “ selfish gene” in a recent 

account of how such iiimivniinii and article in Philosophy, '‘Gene jus- 
behaviour could evolve and persist. gling and also for not lambasting 


the sexist and reactionary iinplica- 


A1AHV MIDGLEY : 

Itcusl anil Mini 
The Knots nf Human Nature 
400pp. Harvester Press. £15. 

0 OB 5527 02.1 0 

Paperback, 377pp. Methuen. £4.50. 
0 416 73250 X 

M.“vON~CKANAC1|7 K. POPPA. W. 

I.EPKNIUS and 11. PLOOG (Editors) : 
Human Ethology a 

Claims and Limits of a New Dis- 
cipline 

764pp. Cambridge University Press/ 
Puric Editions de lu Mai son dus 
Sciences de I’Honime. £35 (paper- 
back, £12.501. 

0 521 22320 Z 


Mary Midg ley’s clt n r ar i eristics I ly 
Ircndi.mi book (now republished ns 
a paperback) is aimed to persuade 
us that the human animal is more 
like its kindred than past philo- 


one is ‘‘really ” selfish falsely .up- f 3 ** ^enK’’ 

pose that sociobiology con firms L._-« j.,,,. •• ? M .i 

their view. Midgley draws on harem \ aggression _ with full 

Bishop Butler's admirable analysis 11 v y i 1 C i 1 '!® ° U I j J 1 Jh n l IfJl «, [ l* 1 Yn in* ' n 
to show that “ self-love ”, desire for Philosophers and ethologists joined 

one’s own good, is a second-order t,Jlccs nere - 


affair, dependent upon there being Philosophers will recognize Mid- 
dcsircs and impulses which draw g'ely’s approach to the ethical as one 
their strength from other sources that offers hope of advance over the 
and may lead as far from “ coiiinum jejune abstractions of past years, 
prudence” ns they do from coin- mid her insistence that some beliefs 
moil morality. and attitudes are strictly insane is 

Another source of confusion Iws 8 welcome- charm against the twin 
been the methodological rule rliat demons of indifferentism and psy- 
oninial behaviour should he des- photic libertinism. It is a pity tluiL 
milled in purely “ objective” terms : "} developing her variety of lmtura- 
that is, without reference to the Lsm she has found it necessary to 
animal's inner life and mntivution. describe G. E. Moore as one who 


The rule has been a helpful one, 
lint Mil (ft ley Inis tin difficulty in 
sli owing Imi’li ih.it Miidt-til* of ani- 
mal behaviour du not in fuel keep 
the rule, and that it can have no 
ontological implication that animals 
do not feel or desire or think. Our 


prnclainied that the business of 
critics i]]ii*i he confined to examin- 
ing moral judgments of the form 
' this is good 1 and establishing thui 
this ‘good' was indefinable”. I du 
noc think this is a true or helpful 
characterization, and it perhaps 


sophy Inis usually supposed, that ability to recognize a companion’s diverts Mldgley from seeing what 
they are mare like us. We do not juoodi meaning or motive (whether may be of value in Moore (Midgley 
serve rite cause of liberty or the that companion is human or not) and the present reviewer debate the 
Lett by denying that we have a should not so readily be dismissed, issue further in the Aristotelian 
nature, a set iif innate propensities To understand someone else is tu Society’s Proceedings , Supplemcn- 
and needs which vve distort at our recognize the patterns of his or tary Volume 80, 1980). But despite 
peril. Indeed ir is difficult even. to ] ICI - behaviour. Such jiersonalistic its fluws and occasional injustices 
form u In ic the denial : by > saying understanding is not a poor substi- Beast and Man is a genuinely 
that wc nave no nature existentiu- ture for nmner “scientific”, limtiane plen both for beasts and for 


for proper 

i” knowledge: it is the men. Pace E. O. Wilson, ethics can 


Cure 

•'objective _ . _ ____ . 

framework for all our scientific no more be reduced to biology than 

endeavour. It has been ver : ’ - — * l *— ■ - 1 

tnnt to our 

to understand each other's moods 
and meanings : from that social 
nexus arose the particular form of 


, , _ . , . -- - partial- airing : how far, for example, 

has been very unpor- can mathematics, but moral philo- can purely “objective" description 
mamma Han forebears sophers and biologists can still take us ‘ in considering human 

I aarli nllsAi ,r a niArtzVe e 


lists and others only mean that we 
are naturally very plastic. It is, as 
Aristotle argued in a passage that 
Midgley trouts a little unfairly, 
man's nature to be directed by his 

own choice. Because we do have nn a meanings : irom that social \ t m -t . * 

a nature, some cultural xormR that nexus arose the particular form of [xl 1 1 f'Yl /"* O 1 f t*nf Vtn 

involve fundamental distortions of human understanding. Our intelli- IN U-illCl lwCli llLlLnS 

that nature can intelligibly be re- gen ce, our language-making capa- H WUltJ 

jected. city , our culture are understand- ■ ■ 

In the course of Iter' argument able developments only If we share „ _ TT , 

Midgley rebukes both the extreme their beginnings with our kindred. By LiCOlfrcy XlUItter 

voluntarism that has beed one of Earlier reviews of Midg ley's 

strongest influences on both book, by scientists, have claimed 


Il'IIih from each oilier. Midgley bus 
made a hold and satisfying begin- 
ning. 

The same cannot he said for 
Human Ethology. L)l- . spile the book's 
sub-title, this is nut u new disci- 
pline. On the evidence uf this 
volume it is not a discipline ut all, 
but rather u ragbag nf articles from 
a variety uf traditions in a variety 
of dialed s. 0T twenty-two impels 
delivered here, the record nf a VVer- 
ner-Reinicrs-Siifiung conference in 
1977, five are by ethologists (and 
these amongst the clcurcxt). The 
rest are by sociologists mid psycho- 
logists, some nf whom have worked 
with animals (eg, to trace anatomi- 
cal pathways for attack hc-havimir 
in cats “ electrodes are implanted 
while the cat is unminestlietized and 
capable af demonstrating the effects 
of stimulation "i. 

Few nf the papers break now 

f tnnnid, and iiium would usually 
lave found ilieir place in .some pro- 
fessional journal. It is well that 
scholars should discover something 
of their colleagues' work, ami the 
extensive bibliographies offered 
here du serve a useful purpose. But 
1 doubt if the study of human be- 
haviour by exact observation, with 
a view to tracing evolutionary path- 
ways, is much advanced by this 
volume. Beginners would certainly 
do better with Biosocial .4 nthro- 
pologii (ed, R. Fox) or Morality as 
a Biological Phenomenon (ed, G. S. 
Stent ) . Some issues are given a 


brings, or the 
Exasperation ut 
confusing use of ’conn^?* 

‘-•‘T 0 ’ function, motive 1 * Rv C S. L. DaVieS 

and social ureuiii za tj 011 '■ ^ 


I’jBW 

thc confiliJi 


aim social organization 'j. 
able chiefly in brief 1 
R. D. Masters and ImHu rL? 


a and jwly ick COLL1NSON i 


Among tlie topic® discmaL 
ritual. territorinhV^S 


two deal with 'inteliKt Si 
nnsive behaviour in non-ho®!.! 
huniim infants i.,- 


prevurhul 
Rummer 

social relationships 


arguing fa j : 
nr non-verbal 
discusses the H - ***** 


wfe, 

nonk- 


The Calvinist consensus 


dl!cua( l .hWclmo Grindal .13 10-1 583 
social* biteraction ' coe^iv^ *flie Struggle for a Reformed 
mom and languid* 51 Vjj* ®rch 

sstj? -% < ***** 

mul Colwyn >evar^n H iJ22(0 


* Remember Madam that you are e 
until creature Edmund Grindal s 
Primacy fa remembered for one m- 
JSSl l»« admonition lo Queen 
Etotoh in 1576. Reminding her 
that she had “ a corruptible body, 

£i2^. , *=3SS SS » m i.o h w“ ^.- h 

and “ E ” S 88 00 t0 vvarn the . 0l,ee, i 


God." Griiuial was sequestered 
from his duties. 

TSie con-froiriutaon epitomized ilie 
fuodametutal contradiction of the 
English Reformariofi. Wus it >m 
assertion nf secular power, the 
reduction oif the Church into nil 
adjunct of the State ? Or rather a 
cleansing of the Church, precisely 
in make it a more effective instru- 
ment otf God’s will in the world ? 
Those who had expected the build- 
ing oi a new Jerusalem felt 
cheated in the rubble of the old 
Church. And the stumbling-block 
WPS the Queen herself, a most 
reluct unt Deborah. 


-Up 

primates, and Goffman denote 


l lie social 
of such 
unmc: 


role and 


. . r. u iho "terrible - 
book m kit ,G«i’g judgments, mid an heaping 
. -rv, ...y-oh one ihKcfcj-i „„ 0 f wrath __ 
occasional insights and uitj:'; J? d th 


expectation 
heai 

against the day 


of 


of 


tli 

sides nf the Channel, and more that scientists at aiiy rote do not 
rocont propaganda for genetic need lo be reminded of these truths 
determinism. We* cannot cell, just (though those who say so have 
anything 11 good ” without linking dearly not grasped their moral im- 
it in some way to our fundamental plications), and that her work is 
wunts and needs. Nor cam we ex- vitiated by reliance on “pop ctho- 
pium altruism away by explaining legists ” — an odd title for L 
how behavioural . - • - - 


not benefit 


loural patterns that do Tinbergen, R. A. Hinds and others, 
the individual organism I suspect that thev have mistaken 


DAVID UOSTOCK : 

Logic and Arithmetic 

Volume 2; Rational and Irraiionul 

Numbers 

317pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £16. 

591 


0 19 824591 2 



tnnt wiucn decreases the genetic apes have mastered American Sign concepts of logic, and the truths of 
fitness of the organism and argu- Language, or use it enthusiastically, number theory are truths of logic”, 
ang that no such behaviour would The converse claim, that each such The main mistake, <he thinks, in 

jmrvivp. n/Vllhr AO« nut* hkfo rlnor nnl., « PI A .. • •_ ll _! _S l _ _ i . . 


, . ds does ape is only a Clever Hans, is so earlier versions of logiclsm has been 

not show that altruistic motivation clearly ideological in origin as the assumption that numbers are 

and behaviour (in the more com- justly to be suspected. She has been objects. 

mon sense, of concern for another criticized for attacking sodobiolo- • Following Paul Renacerraf lie 

organism s good) does not exist, gists at all (she returns to the attack holds that numbers cannot be 



CHRISTIANITY AND 
WORLD RELIGIONS 
from Signet/Mentor 


Tho Devil; Perceptions of Evil from Antiquity to Primitive 
• Christianity 

Jeffrey Burton Russell. ' 

^apllHosophlfl incept and physical image of evil are examined with 
particular chapters on Hebrew Personifications of Evil and the Devil in 
the Testament.-' 

4 S 2 0 G 5 O 43 * 3,50 


i '' - . -;v <» a^^Peath, ■ _ w •< : .. 

Vv '^ j ^ : : : ^ ^ ^ .. ' '\y. 


VWrtefeft fcnpbrtMji essays which include critiques on Heidegger. : 

■ Marouse^ Nietosche, XtostoevslSv Tolstoy, and Buber, ■ ?, : 

■‘.•-•■■v- ; -V‘ ';:te 00^40 x.:.v mis , ! r 7-:;T; 
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identified with sets, since tiie num- 
ber 3, e g, can be identified with 
different sets with equa] justifica- 
tion, and if tiie identifications are 
equally justified then none is ade- 
quately justified and all should be 
rejected. With Bcnacerraf he flunks 
time a similar argument shows 
that a number cannot be an object. 
lu the first volume, which appeared 
in 1974, Buscock took as funda- 
mental In his account the notions 
of propoa’ifio/i, component of a pro • 
position and quantifier, and he 
Construed Peano*$ pustulates (which 
involve die notions of being the 
same number as and being the 
successor of) as abbreviations for 
general propositions about numeri- 
cal quantifiers, i e, propositions 
that involve quantification over 
quantifiers themselves ; he took 
quantifiers to ■ be components uf 
propositions but pot objects. 

At the end of Volume One lie 
found himself faced with a 
lienacerruf-typc objection to his 
own account : there are different 
ways of defining the Peuno postu- 
lates in terms of numerical quanti- 
fiers and no compelling reason for 
preferring one way to another. In 
the new volume. Rational and 
Irrational Numbers, Bostock deve- 
lops the objection by providing two 
new logicist constructions of number 
theory, one starting from the 
notions of once, noice, tluce times, 
the other from those of first, 
second,, third. Then, leaving further 
consideration of , the objection to 
his final chapter Iiq goes on to offer 
logics constructions of the rational 
mid real numbers., He does. not de- 
fine them in thc usual way In terms 
ot ; the natural numbers, but works 
from their, applications, e g. ,in talk- 
mg of pafts of a cake orjEhg. mqas- 
uremeut of a continuous quantity. 

In Chapter Two he gives new 
axioms for riie notion of a port. 
He would like to construct tiie 
real liumbors out of a degeo- 
lne,tri??d adontdlloi) of. the Greek 

f’ Wry of.PKWortiqn, and 

S fe pf. ; 10 . Jt » but' in 

- B,lo J ws th *fc he has not 
adequate analysis of 
if; num 


: employing rea 

riot det 

.’7^ r'':’’; 1 '* ***« “WX ends 111 doupt. 

wowatf -^iat the vision of 

■“1“'^. *<».. SotjSS 


Certainly not a uuok to - 
at a sitting, though one th«£U 
occasional insights and 

bibliographies. Human edtitel ’ , _ . . „ , 

not, on this evidence, found irV.’ The occasion was GnndoJ s refu- 
worthy of its possibilities. Prif,' (ti »° suppress pr«H>he«ymgs . 
we should be content to to hi were 8 ™F m preactiang 
vestignting humankind mil i'-' fwd«l. Two or three clergy dehv- 
...j -1-in- - . - — i sermons on the same text 
a congregation of their 
brethren and of interested laymen. 
Tie clergy then adjourned for cri- 
isdsm of the sermon, general difi- 
tussion, and dinner; on the face 
of it, a harmless enough mutual 
improvement class. To the Queen, 
however, prophesyLngs were an in- 
tirument of subvertion, a dangea 1 lo 
the established order in Church 
md State, 

“Down she would them.” What 
QKd was there, after all, for 
preachers ? Three or four to a 
county were quite enough ; for the 
-i«t, the government provided 
-excellent homilies which could be 
read to congregations. To Grindal, 
Free thing was of the essence of 
the ministry, the "ordinary mean 
and instrument of the salvation of 
mankind ”, He could not obey. 
“ Bear with me, 1 beseech you 
Madam, H 1 choose rather to 
t offend your earthly Majesty than 
t'offend the heavenly majesty of 


0-....0 . ,... n „,u 

ever tools and skills we bacr ere8 
imagining that all our insiefo^V 
be worked up in fashionaMifaf ^ rthr 
A final image: Paul Howa ' 
his colleagues earnestly Imjhj* 
contort every muscle of riuk k 
in order to devise «n "objects 
symbology for describing ejn 
ions. An excellently eihljc 
upproacli, but is it art? 


argument but to the more se^i 
minded one that sets, otfas <b 
the empty set, have mecnbtaa 
fife number three, for insuctife 
not have members. To irtbi 
question whether or not onrabeii 
objects we need to know filin'* 
the question means. One 
for something's being an.rfftj 
that there is a criterion oi ites 
for it and a word for it raw* 
logically as a proper name, b* 
test die number two is u 
What does Bostock ■* 1 
"object”? Thar is fsrfrcflW 
Two reviewers of Volunewj w 
eluded that the only _ things nau 
definitions commit niin 
as objects are propositions (« 
lie implies in a footnote 8 . 
volume, there are nonrdff**® 
many) and that by n» 
neither cows nor cars art*/" 
So one of liis main theses hF 
well meaningless. • 

Bostock is right in boWJIS 
an account of the 
propositions of dumber tnt«jL 
lie incomplete if d 8 ives p ^ ri qi 
tion of how it is .that "J 1 S| 
bu used in counung W 
tilings. But bis accounts oftit ^ 
t-ioiiM between number tn“ l Lj 
its applications are lo** ® 
oiwlv clear, and ln£ Jf cd Sif 
baffling. Usually 
number theory »s go* SO a 1 afis*| 
tion” From uppHcations.»gyl 
nf It as ” mirroring 
tions ; soinetinws he 
word “ applications h> 
tion marks, sometJm« j p 
reason given, 0n if & 
criticizes other acc ^““i ,S nu®^ 
he calls "fundamenul ^ 
comparison” for 
crucial notion of a Wj.jeiitf 
pages 1G5-66 he 
formulntlon, which ®_. «ft^t}H 
notion of a part, *P 
nil that is required cW l 


Griiidal's position was modernte 
enough, by mosr standards. His 
office was at the Queen’s disposal. 
There was no question, of his 
attempting to exercise ■ Ills archi- 
episcopal powers during his seques- 
tra) ion in defiance of the Queen. 
His dilemma, of course, is one 
which has troubled Anglicans 
through the centuries j though 
interestingly enough High Church- 
men more often than Evan- 
gelicals (the Bangorlun Contro- 
versy, the Gorham Judgment, the 
1928 Prayer Book). Nevertheless, a 
** high” view of the Church, 
organizationally if not sacramen- 
tally, can be as characteristic of 
Protestant as of Catholic thinking. 

S rindal modelled his protest on St 
mbrose's admonition to the Em- 

f eror Theodosius. To him, it was a 
undamemal question of the pri- 
macy of spiritual values : to the 
Queen, a pestiferous piece of cleri- 
cal arrogance. 

Moderate Anglicans like his first 
biographer John Strype and reluc- 
tant dissenters like Richard Baxter 
looked back on Grindal's primacy 
as a last opportunity to prevent the 
Protestant schism of the. seven- 
teenth century by fashioning tire 
Church of England In a God-fear- 
ing, Puritan mould. Other Angli- 
cans have accused Grindal or sow- 
ing the seeds of “Puritanism" by 
his indulgence. Their admiration is 
reserved for the stern repression 
practised by Archibishops Whitgift 
• and Bancroft. 


This is, ti cow-se, ihc old meti- 
cal dispute ; don judicious appea- 
sement weaken or reinforce dissen- 
sion? Bin it is complicated by a 
fundamental question of perspec- 
tive and definition. Was there a 
distinctive '* Anglican ** position, 
implicit in ilie 1559 Settlement, to 
whch "Puritans” constituted an 
external threat ? Or did " Puri- 
tanism'’ lepresent the essence uf 
1559 ; Presbyterianism and separa- 
tism being, on this reading, devia- 
tions from the norm, born of frus- 
tration and the unwillingness of the 
authorities to implement the pos-, 
ilive aspects of the Settlement. 

Patrick Collinson's new study 
extends and complements his Eliz- 
abethan Puritan Movement 1 1967), 
the classic statement of the “ Puri- 
tanism us main-stream” position. 
Grindal appears as representative 
of a Calvinist " consensus " of 
the English people : his sequestra- 
tion as a tragedy, thc blighting of 
hopes for fruitful cooperation. Un- 
fortunately, although Grindal’s 
position was by no means unusual 
among the bishops, he and the 
Jacobean George Abbott were the 
only whole-hearted adherents of rife 
consensus to be appointed to 
Canterbury. (Abbott, as chance 
would have it, was also suspended 
for a lame, though in his case for 


work fits closely recent “'tvi- 
sionist ” views uf Jncobo.»n political 
history and Nicholas Ty ache's work 
on Arminianism.) Rlmnc must lie 
with Archbishop Land fur resum- 
ing and pressing harder i lie Whit- 
gif t-Bancau ft taaditiuu. Arminiiuiism, 
not Calvinism, is the Liickou in ihc 
Anglican nest. 

In all this Collinson is cuicfnl lo 
distance himself from tiny judg- 
ment abuut theological truth, ilia 
“ intrinsic merits ” of ihc Whitgift- 
Bancroft-Lnud policy, or " rrmsis- 
tency with the laws and symbols of 
the Church *’. His enneern. lie claims, 
is only with its “ lack of practica- 
bility , by which it ’“ .suimls . con- 
demned iai the perspective enjoyed 
by the historian for its narrow 
basis of support’'. To life preluics 
concerned trigs would, no doubt, 
soem a deliberate avoidance nf the 
real issue ; as incomprehensible, in 
its way, as Queen Elizabeth's fail- 
ure to appreciate the need for 
preaching was la Grinds I . Even 
with In mis magmatic perspective, 
however, Collui6uii may, in very 
properly doing justice* to the 
Calvinist tradition in the sixteenth 
century, have overstated tile and- 
Ann i mail ease us fur as the 
seventeenth century is concerned. 
The reaction against doctrinnl 
Calvinism was, after all, wide 


tor a iame, uiougn m um tunc *«■ LQiViTTism was, ariea - an, mae- 
accidentally killing u gamekeeper.) spread In reformed Europe. Evc-n 
Grindal’s predecessor. Matthew Par- {f, English terms the cliurchnian- 
ker, his successor Whitgift (though ship of George Herbert, if not of 
lAlUirfRifr uafl ft/irtr in-all v n PalvmistV t a ..j .. 


Whitgift was doctrinally a Calvinist), 
and Bancroft all appear “ less than 
central, even somewhat deviant 
from a norm for which the model 
of Grindal has more relevance In 
spite of the onslaught of Whitgift 
and Bancroft, however, the “ Grin- 
dalian " concept of the Clfttrch sur- 
vived to experience a "Jacobean 
heyday". Even the maligned pro- 
phesymgs, discreetly known as 
“ exercises ” or “ lectures ”, were 
“alive and well”. And this was 
due, in part at. least, to the largely 
unsung activities of “ Grindalian 
bishops. 

On this basis the roots of the 
mid-seventeemh-centm-y schism 
need to be seen in rather closer 
perspective. (And here Colljnson's 


Laud, was to evoke a considerable 
response in 1642. Might not the 
adoption of a purposeful “ Grinda- 
Han” policy nf preaching and dis- 
cipline have alienated ut least as 
much support in the country ut 
large as it gai ned nmuiig t he 
godly ? 

The abrupt termination nf Gri ti- 
dal's duties at Canterbury leaves in 
fact little to be said about Griu- 
dal’9 primacy: although his 

attempt to reform the Au^eun 
stables of the various spiritual 
courts is notable. The bulk of the 
book is, therefore, devoted lo a 
meticulous examination uf Grin- 
dal’s earlier career which is, if less 
spectacular, equally interesting. 
Son of a poor Cumbrian farmer. 


Grindal, like so many of bis kind, 
made his way up the academic bid- 
der at Cambridge: scholar, felluw, 
and, in the absence of the master, 
Nirhulns Ridley, effectively head of 
Pembroke Hall. Ridley made hint 
bis right-hand man in the riinct-cc 
of London and the Edwardian gov- 
ernment appointed him one of the 
band of special preachers it> lour 
the less enlightened parts of the 
realm. Clearly an up aml-cuming 
man, already named in succeed 
Ridley at London in an episcopal 
reshuffle, Grindal was fnrtud in- 
stead by Mary's accession intu 
exile— at Strasbourg, upprupriuiuly 
ciinugh, given the in spiral inn he 
had derived from Martin Bucer. 

As Bishop of London in 155'J he 
had one of the toughest jobs in the 
Church. In London and Essex iherc 
had been flourishing underground 
Protestant churches under Queen 
Mary. Reducing them Lu re.spcct 
for authority under a Pmic stunt 
regime wae bound lo be tricky. 
Gnndel's appointment uf fellow- 
exiles to key posts heightened the 
general radicalism. Trouble erupicd 
over vestments. Grindal sympa- 
thized with tiie protesters, and was 
accused by Arcnbishop Parker of 
dragging his feet. In 1566 Pnrk-r 
and Grmdal acted together in sus- 
pend the recalcitrant ministers, 
leading to an invasion of his palace 
by a group of sixty women, mid the 
beginnings of a separatist move- 
ment. Grindal gave no (|iiai-iui u» 
this, nor to the new Prcshytc-ri.iii 
doctrines now emanating from 
Cambridge. London was reduced in 
order. Nevertheless, it was not im- 
reasouable tij blame the explosion 
on Grinders earlier indulgence ; 
nor to draw the appropriate lesson 
ten jyears later over the prophesy- 


ing issue. 

The usual administrative prob- 
lems of a major bishopric were 
compounded by a great fire at St 
.Paul's caused by lightning striking 
the ' steeple (London’s highest 
building Wore the Pobt Office 
Tower, we are told) and a" out- 
burst of plague. An additional 
hazard, however, was presented by 
the churches for foietgn refugees, 
as tiresome to the authorities 
because of their internal squabbles 
the English refugees hud been 
ikfurt. Grindal was 
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Jewish Merkavah Mysticism and such 
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The Intention of 
Matthew 23 

DAVID E. GARLAND. 

ilhe Virulence of Matthew 23' lias been 
widely asprlbed to the radaolor. Matthew, 1 
This study attempts to olarlfy Matthew’s « 
intention ih chapter 23J* 

-.Novum Tesiamhntunt, Supple irtont 52 V 
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Aelius Aristides and 
the New Testament 

t. W. m. del HORST 

Aelius Aristides, who lived from 117-180 
C.E., was a highly esteemed and most 
influential orator, but he wae also a very 
neurotic personality. His writings offer 
us valuable and unique Insights Into the 
religious and psyohia peculiarities of a 
cultivated man of. the second oantury of 
our era. - • - •-.■■■■ 

Sludia ad Corpus HeltenlsHoum Novi 
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SAM D. GILL 

This study is an introduction to the whole 
system of Navajo religious thought and 
action. It deaorlBeA th^princloar 
dassltlcatione and type* of jmyihotogy and 
ritual and how these form Wi integisted 
' system which meaningfully responds to 
the needs of Navajo people. 
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* .<ii(iL'i imeiiileni *' lo tlie c lunches, 
liable iu abuse wlterher in- iniur- 
ft*i p<l «r lel'i well alone. Significant- 
l.v was his reluctance tu iiilert'oie 
"Inch hrmiRln iln./u on him the 
ui'aili of lle/ii ami tlie " Calvinist 
inierii.iiiumil ”, 

1570 to 1575 Ciiinlal was 
Archbishop of York, involved in 
the inure cnngujii.il pm life m of win- 
ning u backward area to ilic Gospel 
raUiur vliitn curbing its proponents. 
A linn rails programme ot visiu- 
tiniis was directed against surviving 
Catholic practices (tlic York Purer- 
nosier play and the Wakefield 
Corpus Cliristi cycle bnioiig its vic- 
tims!. Preachers were imparted 
from the, smith ; clergy with scru- 
pl«-' ahoiu vestments were pro- 
tected. More surprisingly, attempts 
were iitude Lo reason with stubborn 
Catholics. It wns possibly Grill dal's 
general reasonableness Which led 
him to underestimate the amount of 
Catholicism and report prematurely 
on the “dutiful obedience " of the 
mirth. 

Prufessor Coliiuscm port rays n 
concerned, devoted pastor, a liule 
unimaginative perhaps, respected 
rather than loved: a mini who gave 
very little of himself away even 
when exchanging medical symp- 
toms with William Cecil. Collinsou 
ciles (lie sketch of “Algilnd” in 
Tin? Shcftheardej: Calender 

SpenserV Algriml insists on the 
sit ep I lord's duly to “ walk another 


only C l.(liii) ..f i ho C-IO.iJtiD or so he 
enjoyed between 1x19 and J5S.L 
Tile duty tu pivucci endowments 
could produce unseemly wrangles 
hardly consonant with a renuncia- 
tion of worldly affairs. Julm 
Aylmer, himself a imiuhlc Bishop 
«u Lone! an, appears in a particu- 
larly nil lovely light pursuing his 
predccj-sSDi I'd win Sandy.* for 
“ dilapidations'’, mid forcing Saudys 
to claiiii retro? jiec lively against 
Griiidal fur both London und York. 

I’retcniioiii and profit are the 
fumiliur themes nf Elizabethan 
ecclesiastical history. It may lie, 
however, that historians have con- 
centrated too exclusively on the 
careerism all too embarrassingly 
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HENRI TROY AT ; 

Catherine the Great 
Translated by Emily Read 
385pp. Aidau Ellis. £9.50. 
0 85G28 08.1 6 


Henri Troyat is the first member uf 

. v...- - the French Academy since its 

obvious in den col letters to Elr/n- .foundation to have been born u 
but hait ministers. Co Hinson's study R.i«inn. hue lvrilrpn murlk 


. , - study 

shows rliur Grindal, at least, 
worked hard to create an effective 
reformed Church, despire institu- 
tional obstacles, despite, too, a good 
deal of royal hostility mid down- 
right obstruction. As historians 
conic to appreciate the strength of 
11 siirviyiiliM ” Catholicism, so Pro- 
test ant ism seems lo he less und less 
a pre-ordained and natural consum- 
mation. England’s manifest destiny. 
Aiv authentic national Protestantism 
had to be positively forged. Many, 
one suspects, of the Elizabethan 
bishops were working to some 
effect in the heat of the furnace. 
Patrick Colliuson's fa a notable 
work of scholarship, finely pro- 
duced. (All ho tu i lit 


Russian. He bus written much 
liistoirc romance " round Russian 
subjects. Is it nnt natural that he 
should add one more to the many 
Jives thaL have been written of 
Catherine the Great? Catherine’s 
life is a “rugs to riches 11 story, 
era mined with adventure, splcnduiir 
jntl sex. It hits furnished scripts 
for at least three celebrated film 
iictresscs and will no doubt furnish 
iiiany mare. M Troyat 's hook might 
have been written for Lite biggest 
film of them all. 


of her first acknowledged lover, 
Sergei Saltykov. Her letters m 
Grimm tend to be ton guy and lively 
to ring true. She is some times said 
lo luive modejled Iter style oil that 
of Mine de Sevigne, but she seems 
to have owed more lo the excellent 
letters nf her maladroit mm her, 
whose chief lesson tu her hud been 
to show Iter how not to behave. 

That she often wrote with a view 
to publication is obvious; rlic ever- 
green optimism Mint was pan or 
Iter st ten gth 4s, ns it were, compul- 
sory and sometimes unconvincing; 
it fails only rarely, as in her despair 

over Lihe death " 

will-power 

brought Catherine sn many 
cesses in the foreign field, like the 
partitions of Poland (in her eyes 
no more than the recovery of the 
Inst provinces of Western ' Russia), 
:im( the conquest uf tile Crimen 
with its vision of u subject Con- 
stantinople, did not preclude a light- 
hearted lack <nf diffidence in me 
use of her publicity machine. 

Much could be said against 


translator should 
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ath of LaiMlcni. The lira Vorontsov S literature belong to o language eloquent, but is de\ 

and courage tliat «»»« Potemkin as moSeri ? 1 Y Son? In Wales, unlike rhetorical gesturing or 

icriiie sn many sue- slt fed ugliness when Eoodrl! pnehnd. the issue is urgent, not boyance. 


achieves intensity in disarmingly 
unexpected ways. He has a knack 
of ending his poems (*• Bittersweet ” 
and “ A Postscript to Winter ", for 
example) in a manner that suddenly 
widens their perspective without 
being showy or over-clever. In both 
content and form, Minhinnick is 
essentially conservative, yei despite 
his traditionalism he has wrought 
h personal idiom that is free from 
the inhibiting influence of the two 
Thomases (Dylan and R. S.), and 
also of the explicitly nationalistic 
poetry that for a while enjoyed a 
vogue. His poetry is fluent, indeed 
devoid of any 
verbal flam- 


By D. M. Thomas 
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Ideal climate a _ , he and movingly about the little 

whether bv in ,ife > che ordinary, the do 
by MhiiiDji^ter using English, whether by s evora j. nnenM. fnr 
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good oomlEndand, the issue is urgent, nut 

'• nw <wL!. 

Of enursu, Catheri 
rc,s pec table Europe 

the uni* way as ' raani'^E or°neceTsity,' often fee 
sovereigns like Louis iv*tw ert ain about his literary status. 
A iR.m,,.s n 0 f Po | and i Angio-Welsh writer con- 

witliuur nriracring any paj^^jjng t0 a distinctive Anglo- 
ccnsure. S lie was not incapabbi urdsh literature — a view strongly 
love; many of her 1 ove-1 mm n d Jlh-ocJ te d inside Wales during the 
intensely moving, but half nf this century ? Or 


Minhinnick writes 


interestingly 
things 
domestic. 
Several poems, for example, 
are based on recollections of 
his grandfather ; others concen- 
trate on different memories of 
childhood. And what unifies 
the collection, his first sub- 
stantial one — A Thread in the Maze 


. .. — „ - — to Jonathan 

way from the worldly concern of Cape fur then- distinguished record 

the laity. That course was liarrcd in the &| tractive production of . — 

to tii'iimal .i« a hiahnn A ini-Ji« sGi'fons comributinns to Elizabe-' publicists, ^who __were also intimate 

lliuii history.) It opens the way to 
a ijtoi'e positive appreciation, from 
inside, rather than From the angle 
of ''opposition'', nf the Eliajfie. 
than Church. 


to Gi’iudal as a bishop. A lordly 
income (£1,000 a year ns Bishop of 
London, well over £2,000 at Canter- 
bury! involved lordly obligations to 
hospitality and gre«d stale. Collin- 
■sun shows thm Grindrtl bequeathed 



friends, like Mine dc Bielkc in 
Germany and Baron Grimm in 
France. Now all this writing has 
one recurring defect ; it is con- 
stantly poured out with an eye to 
the defensive. Catherine was 


saw the supeib spectacles produced 
by Po-temk-in not as a series qf 
bogus stage settings hut as the 
decor For the very real achieve- 
ment of taming the desert steppe 
and opening up the Black Sen 
coast. He is a-L his weakest when 


The pastoral profession 


exceedingly self-conscious, quick tu making uustibsumr-xKed ge n era I wa- 
in Le offence and always eager to ti . Qi,s . about Russian history, when 
“ " dismissing individuals as mere sex- 


It whs not only die iiriiiku 
ladies like Marla Theresa or (k- 
•otte of England who u 
shr-cked. Many old-fashioned hj; 1 
of all classes in Russia ivere to 
offended; Piiuce Shcliwbaior, fj 
in si mice, who wrote a fierce h 
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The Englisii Clergy 
The Emergence and Consolidation 
of a Profession 1558-1642 
272pp. 
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bread logotlicr. Dr O’Duy sees “a 
brotherhood ”, a community of 
clergy, a more or less disci-ate social 
gruiip of men somewhat similar in 


make a case For Russia and her- 
self. She rc-wrotc her memoirs 
mtiiiy times mid always broke off 
her story before her husband’s 
murder and her own usurpation nf 
the Russian throne. Her object, of 
course, was to avoid unpleasant 
questions about Peter [IPs end, tu 
make him appear as repulsive as 

cast 


Leicester University Press. 


Rosemary O’Day has . chosen The 
r.n&nsh Clergy tor a study of 


Here medievalism survived and, 
indeed, was reinforced by the Refor- 
mation. It acted as a check oil 
«., c episcopal Inclination to reform tlie 
the church’s personnel, since though the 
emergence and consolidation of a bishops could exclude unqualified 
profession *’ between 1556 and 1642. «•"««««* they could ubr insist on 
(In fact she goes both fofe and aft 0WM alternatives. Attention 

of these dates.) She sees the Rcfor- focused chiefly on a puritan 

(nation as imposed upon' a body of ur *f< .my and clerical, sometimes 
medieval clergy, diverge nt economic 
and social status, educational level, 
occupations, aspirations, an amor- 
phous lot “ with no common causa to 
to bind them Into ^'profession” 


iVinm.i. 0 * E - ,le ° E rhls . world, possible and incidentally to 

Si 1 S 1 h * Uv "' BS Va - riod sn d0,,ht 011 tlie paternity of her sn „ 

nine]., not of equal economic status. Paul, the legitimate heir to her 

Particularly interesting are the tltmne, whom she both feared and 
chapters on the role of lay patron- disliked. It seems probable tliut 
ago. a complex institution whose law . Paul ' wa s hi fact the son of his 
and practices Dr O’Day elucidates, official father but Catherine never 


tired of hinting that he was the son 


nal athletes, or when ferreting 
among the early reports nf hostile 
foreign agents, who delighted in 
the scandals they could report back 
to bit dr courts ; lie is weak too 
when cniing the Helhigs or Massons 
oF later years, obsessed with loa- 
thing oF Russia and chiefly anxious 
to provide Napoleon nr so'nio other 
Western enemy with anti-Russian 
propaganda squibs. 

Ir Is unfortunate that Troyut 
should have fallen into sonic 
absurd blunders of detail, as when 
he writes of “Prince” Naryshkin 
and Count " Betsky, and that his 


tribe against the court id 
O ld Bel 1 eve rs, or newtiqj; 


i ptiv 

aristocratic Freemasons in «■? 
nf n mystic path, or in ihc Ir: 
extremity, Selivanov's " sbjj.;' 
some of them rich Moscow t 1 
chrnts, who passed from owns 
seK-nuitilutioii as a drt.fi.' 
escape From dreaded lusts. 

Carherinc's death passed ibi 
unnoticed in Russia. It wise? 
time before she came to beidwfe* 
as “ Matusliku ", the Mother oik 1 
si a, the real foundress of Ptw 
burg anti the nineteenlKm) 
Empire, her faults and rites fr- 
Kottcn and her real grandeur cocn- 
prcliunded at last. 


identity. 

At a lime of crisis, it is not sur- 
prising that so many recent Anglo- 
Vt'elsh poets have written about 
both the history and the present 
coadiiion of Wales, even if they 
hre done so indirectly rather than 
la the polemical and nationalistic 
i tin popular in the late 1960s and 
tirty 1970s. Neither Moelwyn Mer- 
chant, who belongs to the older 
pneration of Anglo-Welsh poets, 
Mr Robert Minhinnick, one of the 
nut gifted of the young poets to 
bare appeared in the 1970s, is a 
polemical poet, but. in different 
ways tlie work af both is deeply 
rooted in Wales. 

Tho work in Merchant's new col- 
lection No Dark Glass is varied in 
theme, ranging from history to auto- 


hood and family background in 
Mid-Glamorgan, but without any 
Welshness being worn on his 
sleeve. In this respect he recalls 
some of the best Irish poets of 
recent years, and just as they have 
been valued outside their native 
ground, it is to be hoped that Min- 
hinnick will break through the Offa 
barrier, something few Anglo-Welsh 
poets do these days, and be appre- 
ciated east nf the Dyke for tlie fine 
poet he is. 


GLYN HUGHES : 

Best of Neighbours. 

64pp. Ccolfrith Press. £2.50. 

0 904461 57 2 

JAMES GREENE : 

Dead- nia n's-f ail 
46pp. Bodfey Head. £3. 

. 0 370 30226 5 

JOHN WHITWORTH *. 

Unhistorical Fragments 

63pp. Seeker and Warburg. £3.90. 

0 436 57095 5 _ 

Glyn Hughes is an unfailingly 
honest poet, and he is never afraid 
to face uncomfortable truths. He 
knows that the Eden where man 
lived in harmony with his environ- 
ment never existed; and he knows 
that obsession with lost worlds can 
be an incubus. The tensions between 
the past and the present are mov- 
ingly presented in “Father!”: 

. . . He’d have liked me to be a 
writer like H. G. Wells, 
socialist, angry, admired and rich. 

1 lend my own son confusedly over 

this laud, 

whilst my father's indignities and 
mistakes 

cycle through my life, as u clock's 

hands 

tick the same figures, hour by hour. 
A similar tension and irony inform 
“ Religion and the Park ”, perhaps 
the most deeply Telt of his new 
poems. Here it is his ageing mother 


lure; while die soil clings puritanic- 
ally to die values of earlier days. 

Just over ho If the poems pf Ucst 
of Neighbours have been selected 
from Hughes's collections uf 1970 
Hud 1972, Neighbours mid Rest the 
Poor Stmggler, both now out of 
print. The remaining nineteen 
poems are new, mid seem less 
central to the poet’s emotional life 
than were the earlier ones. The 
early poems grow from within ; 
nctunl experience of the stark lives 
of working-class Northerners finds, 
painfully and truthfully, the appro- 
priate word and image. Hughes’s 
vision is narrow but intense; his 
telescope is fixed always on the 
same landscape. Such concentration 
is alwnys likely to create problems 
later in a poet’s . development: 
where to go next, without staleness 
obsession ? Glyn Hughes’s re- 
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By Helen Carr 


The Chekhovs offstage 


regarded as a systematic campaign, n n 

to cleanse the church by "Injecting By Patrick MlleS 


yet at the same time very aware of 
being set apart from lay society. A 
particular feature of. the poat- 


Protestantism " into benefices. This 
effort certainly put in some noisv 
controversial men who stuck to- 
gether, backed by ” lecturers ", men 
without livings hut with lay sup- 

— 4 .„„- Port, “painful preachers" in mostly 

Reformation century she singles our populous places Dr O’Day 
« creation of an educated, ‘ ar sues that it would be a mistake to 
breaching ministry with the Ideal ? ee pwronage in stark terms as act- 
that a. priest should have a cure of *?8 against professionalization. In 
» Parish, at least. The ideal ^ he ca j e pi the clergy it could work 
nf fatherly cave of people by well- t “' va ‘" s lt . since, valued as a form 
prepared pastors ", it is argued, was private property as well as of 
one never sought in the Middle Ages ' 'Rfluence, it stood in the way of 
no clerical leadership rapves.for the election of pastors 


other attachments : genuine talent. 
, bold and unaffected. It is under- 
standable that ha felt she must 
at all costs continue her career after 
they were married— though this 
meant their being separated for 
months on end. bringing misuiidei- 


** silent endurance ", ihe"e*^ 
deruchmem ” ami ** indiffo®#, 
site coin pin I nud of were -d«*f 1 
routed in his creatinty. 

But the book is true to jbff 
OJgn lived for unolher . tWf£! 


HARVEY PITCHER ; 

A^Pm-Uflit Le Qf din |e L Actress Olga a^d"d^sappl ; oyal‘ ,1 QV , oTgu y««’* after ChckhoVi.deaifi mW, 

Kiiipper s fl0 . ,n bo *h coiitemporni ies nod nos* ? er ,MSl appearance jn 7W tw 

M , nn ... .. fnrrt teril y- A s far ns Pitcher enu con- Orchard aL the nge of eightyjj' 

288pp. John Murray. £8.50. vcy From the expurgated published y°avs took in several uph**® 

correspoudcnce, the ninn iuce also ^ K ‘ fortunes of Hifl Moscow 

^ seems, as a mnLtcr of fact, to have l,n,ls of F.urope and America, i 

— been " - “ 


because 


worked then even erraticaliy^towarc/s ^ v ’ lt,e ' r ovvn Congregations, 
it. But the post-medieval church 


patrons were not puritans I 


Masha, 
Most. love", 
n even the 


* ■ • been sexually _ very successful 

n °H un ‘« ,- Bi;iative fuss Above all, though, this account con- 
nas been made about “Chekhov’s v.lnces. us that OL“- ■ — ■ 

women •• According to. his sister hov*s tremendous 
Masha Chekhov K ! - 


tu, . feI1 J in. nnd tha c t jVHf "waiited St to^borrow 

'■JSSSSS. -?! au *L b1 ®! Blven son . lQ of ; 03 sa s Me de vivre and 


gradually, by a process uneven In U l e loosest sense. Greatest patron frayafs hf tht P?r ” “!. b o s w6pi Moiig by it” the more 

d ®P tl1 and extent, did. Dr ? f *M. was the Crown itself, and it of Vs p^sicTdCscrii^n Jn^ S drflI1,ed him of his own 

P’Day, shows this as the mingled « na surprise to .find ■ Q’Day- B u“fa SSH 1 f • 

effect of both ad hoc an<t long-term demonstrating that Its oatronaee v-- — ----- aDsfince . 9 f explicit docu- 

policies by lndivlduah~*sDine of the 
bishops, some lay patrons— and such 


loices os demographic change and 
the educational revolution " what-, 
ever that might be. - ; ■ * ■ 


hoi used 
“a well 
co nr tiers 
Drawirj 


much soul-searching about b 
career us nn actress. Anyoy'“v 
esied in the achievements ^ 
luvskv and Neinii'o«ch-Daod“ 

and in the rich life of the {*£* 
theutre in general in the nrsi , 
decades of rhls century wll _ 
fascinated by the ba^UffP 8 ^] 
. thasQ chapters give uj. ;R°*. j 


By 3G20 mast dfe 
:os or liad sipp 
education, providi 


... cgyvfefe.Eraclii- 
atos or hod mpped. at 


university. 
.. providing one genuine 
niurk oi a profession: “a period of 
organized professional . training— 
normally, of a -thaorcticul nature ’* 
accepted as the requisite for new re- 
cruits. This “human learning ’’ was 
For umi -clericals, who- wore almost 
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paems about painters deal with 
Graham Sutherland and Jnsef Her- 
nia, both nou-Welsh artists who 
rtveiiheless drew die inspiration 
lor their finest work from Wales. 

And two of the few longisli poems, 

Royal Visit 1295” and “Lac- 
i tmae employ Welsh history to 

the Predicament of Wales's 

wng. uneasy and intermittently re- JOHN ALLMAN . 
peti'ous relationship with England. Walking Four Ways in the Wind 
lf As the title " Lacrimae ” suggests, 80pp. Pri nceto'n University Press 
Merchant is at times an elegmc poet 0 691 06402 4 (Paperback, 0 691 

J) M a religious one. Some 01359 4) . 

"»ost impressive poems coil* 
temrata on suffering, decay, de- 

Sn?°j ? L 0r u P. athi H nd although a 
“ Revealing a Skull ", 
daath of a sheep, may 

, h seeni to carr;* meta- = - ■ - 

ihe n hr fl ii. 0v -?‘' t J 0i,es > the context of , , T1 , 

Ujl, ,S°H « does acquire them, so in the summer of 1974, with Water- 
if n .?. ^ ne “bout “ the Illusion ga to blighting tlie nations solf- 
v . 8 Dn 8 wide «* sigiiifi- confidence, a ' poem entitled 
cGniin., 1 . some P° ems emphasize 
ren6W ^'. ™ ,Ker 


in the later work, hut less often 
put la use. 

Jnmos Greene is tlie .lutlim- of 
some impressive translations of 
Mandelstam, which suggested tlmt 
here was a poet good in his own 
right; however, 1 found his first 
collection disappointing. A ylunce 
at his titles reveals an effort in 
be modern — though they succeed 
only in 5oundiog modish: “Under 
the cliffs we expose our nakedness 
to each other's gaze before we've 
been introduced”; “On not radiat- 
ing any emotion ’* The apparrell 
proclaims the coniunctio"; “The 
earth can suddenly scream". The 
poems themselves are often modish, 
too, as in this line about the Cretan 
Minotaur; ’* And somewhere, wank- 
ing in the labyrinth . . Rut at 
heart Greene is un aid-fashioned 
poet, self-absorbed and wistfully 
romantic, mourning lost love: 

. . . Fm merely sitting on a scat, 
touching a hand which isn't by any 
stretch of conceit 

the vagina 
for which I weep. 

Substitute another “ hand ” for 
“ vagina ", and “ is not ” fnr “ isn’t ”, 
and the lines could have been 
written by Bliss Carmen. The trite 
rhyme is a fault he too often 
commits. 

There arc gleams of promise here 
and there : notably a good, un- 
strained love poem called ” Letter 
from Constable to Marin Bickncll, 
1972”. But the collection is perhaps 

K -emature. Incidentally, Rod ley 

cad have served Greene very badly 
in the text they have produced*: 
the type is so minute that it would 
take a Mandelstam tnoiiiriously 
sharp-eyed) to read it comfortably 
without a magnifying glass. The 
least a poet has a right to ask is 
that his poems be readable. 

John Wli it worth's UnhisfortcaZ 
Fiagpnenfs is in every way readable: 
a distinctive, enjoyable first collec- 
tion. He has an Impeccable car for 
the banalities or “tat” of modern 
Britain, but does not, as a satirist 
would, separate himself from them. 
He glides, superficially aud with 
bravura, over n way of life that is 
all surfaces. A poem about u Bank 
Holiday trip to France begins with 
a faint echo of Larkin’s “ The Whit- 
sun Weddings” — 

Low cloud and a fine smirr.of rain 
— S.N.C.F. regrets 
The hovercraft service to Dover will 

Neh,«r *e 

Mar- 


uiy 

spouse to tlie problem has, 1 think, 
been to stay with the same land- 
scape but to take a wider and more 
objective view. As a consequence, 
many of the poems no longer grow 
from within, but seem to be a throw- 
off from the real concern, which 
Is historical or sociological. Tho 
words denote, prosaically, rather 
than breathing with their own sug- 
gestive power. The change is 
already hinted at In a short poem 
called " Marriage ", in Rest the 
Poor Straggler : 

Haphazardly in conjunction 
on a bench, two grating stones 
have fatally smoothed one another, 
rolled by a tide that they cannot 

alter. 

ft Is a beautiful image ; too beauti- 
ful, in fact, too well-shaped and 

external. I prefer, and much nd- 

who is seduced by die meretricious mire, the Glyn Hughes who would 
present, as represented by “certain present the real married couple in 


castrated - looking stars / on tele- 
vision " promoting soap and fumi 


iheir disturbingly actual environ- 
ment. Hughes’s gift is still present 


Roethkc, neither a formalist nor 
an experimenter in past-Poundiau 
fragmentation or open form. His 
best poems — lucid, conversational, 
unemphatic — have registered sensi- 
tively and exactly his response to 
a local and natural world. All tho 
poems in the present collection, 
some of which appeared 1 in. earlier 
books, grow from the images and 


Plateau Indians, whom he knows 
well. How this material is to be 
absorbed and recreated is his cen- 
tral dilemma ; sometimes he 
snatches at mere ethnic clichds— - 
“the nighthawk” and “owls” of 


back nf the troubled American 
mind ” seems to compel them to 
sentimentalize, to aesthoticize. to 
sweeren and so to diminsh that heri- 
tage. (Exceptionally, Ed Dorn’s 
“Recollections of Gran A pitcher La “ 
confronts with controlled incisive- 
neSs historical relations between 
Indian and white.) Wagoner, for 
all his present experience, wbrks 

...j tribal past ; by focusing on 

the Indians as mystic ecologists, lie 
evades the issue of what America 
has done, not just to the natural 
world, but to its inhabitants. 

Many of jfolin Allman's poenis 
have been published in Poetry 

ji l nr 


her sister the " Princess 

garct”. . . 

— but ends, after demotic junketing* 
among the “flint-faced Aznavoura, 
white gloves, batons, revolvers ”, with 
England again, nothing changed, no 
underlying meaning 
nothingness: just a 


STANLEY MOSS : 

Skull of Adorn 
67pp. Anvil Press. £2.50. 
65646 041 9 


earlier versions of poems, reappear jVorfhioese, edited by Wagoner, who bint e idler of underlying meaning 
coyly as “ Nighthawk and Owl ; a i so edits the series in which tins or underlying nothingness: just a 
.sometimes, perhaps most success- fi rst collection appears. Wnfkiug day passed pleasantly and the Eng- 
fully in the sequence of 1 Songs ot r?nn» u/on^ «m *he» tifuiw rAnfoine n ls-u in»n • 

Only-One ”, he imaginatively shapes 
and controls. In the work of other 
more experimental contemporary 
American poets, like Snyder and 
Rotlienberg, Indians are primarily 


of 


- »u« 4 uai , VE® , r car ° e r-«ructure had warmth, ii conveys TMwerfulTu^tiJ S- 1 , situations, ft fa a marriage was' ' cohB«|jr p hfl > s o* 1 

necessarily anti-profession al$ too, qn hY tl'O hl'd-seVenteentli cep- of all: the wmeiT who ‘naMeX If*® efforts 'of 1 successful ly dispels .MjSjJI^ 

unwonted barrier botwoen laity and J ,ertf - 11 ,1 s ?. r 8ued that through Chekhov's life ° it P ^x& ‘ ^ rginia Uewellyn story that she herself 

clergy. “Take away Hint which you Upward itaubiliky was limbed mostly. Knfppar whom lie foil was .smith and ■» to 



most deeply. 


convoyed by Soviet ffagio- elevate ' the^ I 


lpr rcscl.iiod- qf aU bu J?cvei : i. But by 
tliqti the Clergy were going' he 

A mere ciminton educational 1 

gruund. Hi ey thrived isr. nanvoi’ks . 

dll* fHlilllrl.rl*.' .. .. J I. 1 _ e. ■ 


■As PUfibor Shows us in liis eaelv srapliy. 

was something .of a." ' -iOhe’S ■ main ' *• i • i- 
sol f-iimde . woman. After tha >. ma!ri ® rl HCU 



,n mni^ V r al ! S ^ e ^r ly niRterial fteedljo , f ulf SXr° n ciiu1nl : ' 
modernists aiika as uu actress. Evidently she nosacs-' 

t • 1 nuor . filled p nFqnd; 


a ® 10 to somethin 

criticism fa that, three years **»«=« r; rr reVon*' 
Pl-Pbe, the tli rough autocracies. 
behaviour; m civil and world war?, tJJ * 
Knipper, Fpr _ woman managed W P.J^W 


modernises alike, 
that the pro- 


sed the kih 


nn ureii cariie to ■ 
ter. discuss 


clergy wflft a; drive Ih^ChekhOviiQUftht iq human;. 


Poetry Northwest — 
poets “Born in the year/Rilke 

fSssfi is ft » «oS S : tifij - a ,ourth 

gone with die flesh ” 

IbJ!* ! a st poem. “ : 

» ayS ’ *' 1 i° ok 

Pkr«B . adapted Pauline poets ? ■ 

the book its' title and . n _ r 


Four IVops in the Wind contains n 
whole range of New York voices, 
personas, memories. A widower in 
one poem tolls his daughter “ to 
enter new geographies. /Sit and 

--- . learn of tlie Spanish poor", audit 

symbols or bearers of a pre-rationai seems that for Allman too, geog- 
mystic consciousness, visionary ex- ,. a ph y fa a means of undeistanding 
j> 1 o refs in . surreal worlds, tor ^he ways of others, which he does 

Wagoner the visionary is important, warmly, compassionately, and witli 

. *-*— — hc. .. . .... Tar roo£S| 

..... cans, families 

dreamworld is evoked ritually, both oppressive and loving, are iu .. t , w . ,. 

calmly. drawn together in his long autobio- j‘n fact^here *is' *T strong whiff of 

I will sleep inside Df sleep, „ graphical poem, “Released His nosto lg{a. Many— finally top many— 

Honouring the gift of darkness till wry precision blurs in his ritual poems dwell ojj Oxford under- 
it breaks. (mainly Indian) poems, which seem graduate garden -phvtles, epnebic 

lovers in sweaty rugger-shirts; and 
Both Wagoner and, Allman thrust . others, with a soft-porn sentimen- 

creations 

relief to 


S6^±£5d“« 32 pwiidtai 

Poefni Northioest. Eleven American worthlan .than R imba ud e s q ua. is TV antpnuaej beer i 


lish pubs coining into sight: 

So, loaded dowij with obligatory 
duty-free and French rags, 
We greet the English air and a 
watery sunshine, Folkestone, 
By God I Same old tat ond the pic- 
turesque, epitome of Kent, 
Epitome of England, right on open- 
ing time. 

This probably gives the false 
impression that John Whitworth s 
poems live in' tlie moment, taking 
no thought for tflie past or future. 


inly 

I sing for a cold beginning. to me his weakest. 

But this writing can distance, .Weal- 



in ^V^ b or fjes teuguage spar- Jgjjw here, iwvi 8 n ot a The most compelling 1 .and dis- 

iinLanJw/v em ■ excee , d p/nerarfonSiose poetic movements turbing, of .Wagoner’s .material re- 
ftiort l ,ues areusU’ . ® uri . ea ij at . .Beat Mmuitain • fuses the shroud of • white dark- 

v* clipped, sometimes ■’ — sun,ea»srt near, r 

d * iJ ,1 L asia ?> the refusal to confessiqn^— 1 

lAAwSHgfl movement, • weight iL of recent 


Moss, who “like a kangar 
“pray and mock prayer", is more 
securely within a tradition for which 
such value is as given. A New York 
Jew, he fuses tlie European past 
with an American present which is 
both urban and rural. In ** Clouds ", 
the malleable, billowing imagery 
draws Zeus and lo, jet tracks, lilac 


good 
Yet his 

« bulletins from the chalk-face ", 
mordant and objective studies oE 
life in h school, are funny and 
deadly accurate, what ex-schoolboy 
will fall to recognise, with h pivot, 
tho school-gym — “ armpits, sour 
farts, blackheads,, navel fluff, / Foot 


met die ness”. In his preface ha w r ito that ^hed^s..a n d, factory smoke Jmo an 

me _ 

about his personal past: 


VB • IUBI uiq n«w ■ .-»* —— P- — - — v ~m~~~ 

history only ; 11 the frequently ; mockf d . . • phrase 
ii» ory ^ / . t XIftKlo , finwnofl i M s ] ^orth, careful to® P? BX ?} 8 


■finy 'obvious, : * Noble Savage 
their recent re-examlnatlon -t 


in: light of .the 


cally charged: whole. Some of 
poems are self indulgently 
elan cholic, particularly those 

but ha 



M . s “w w : ssys a ,; rz 

arstfa sss s« w -m sftwt '*jwjsw.--“-2sa 


nsr&. jS. ms ? 1 anas 

three years . fifter- Iftiolna* - ^5“* JnH a fear for die Western .hubris that can man. Sktill , of Adam, like,. all 


and hopes that the same vivid 
accuracy of observation and sppht^ 
tlcation ■ of style will be matched 
by a wider -range .of themes-' 


Tiiree SyHss^poOts, Raymond Tsc-; 
-i-. humi, Hans Leopold Davi and v V* er- 

idom can no Bubhev, Will .bd making a, read - 
taradise: the . j|i« touc of. Rritain from May , 
L S >.:l. P le t0 t r be fc* , ™ n JS e ? by the^Arts Council. ^.Th a. 


anxious 

read : 

lay 

will berat J riie Universities of Bir- 
mihgbani .(May .6), Manchester 
(May 7).,ond London (May. 8); Fur- 
turn pp thdr details ai^e available from the 
{S . Aivead y ne oHs ^ ' nl * lT"j^ Vicimesc of . this face. Literature Department of th^ Aita 

«= ,«H. P"treEncHoj\ , . t(i ey , quest! on - CymdE « 9. I*.,* Acre, Lr, n dop 

tfii" vengeful gho« iurkfcg ih tSe why lS.e, 


they come to lie On the grass. \VC2. 
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Earliest Egypt 


By John ftuines 
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Moth tlie author ami like.* publisher 
have siiiiivn considerable audacity 
iu producing: a large-scuta survey ol' 
prehistoric Kiiypi, and it i.> u plea- 
sure to welcome the resulting honk 
us a coil sitler. tide advance uu wIml 
was available before, inevitably, 
it doe* not coyer with equal ex- 
pertise all its wide rmiyi; of topics ; 
rhe best parrs are those that build 
on the best ami inusi sophisticated 
fieldwork Michael A. Huffman pre- 
sum s a mosaic imlu.i rliuii it s.vs- 
teiiMLic .ici'oimr, and iu fn I lowing 
the derelnpnietii of knowledge* often 
treats su hi eels out of their own 
clirniuilngicul order. 

In order, one suspects, to make 
his male rial more pa Iu table, Dr 
tluffmun organizes his work in 
part unum d the “ interpersonal . 
historical and sociniogicnl circiim- 
stuuces stir run ltd ing . . . key . , , 
discoveries' 1 , which ofLcn meuns 
that we urn given a relatively in- 
nocuous version of lypicul archaeo- 
logist's gossip. He also reviews de- 
velopments of mankind, such as 
early man in Hast Africa, nr of the 
study of prehistory, that did not 
occur in Egypt ; here the book is 
almost a general text-buck on pre- 
history, with detailed illustrations 
drawn exclusively from Egypt. 

Another piece of special plead- 
ing is the some w hut misleading in- 
sistence that prehistory must be 
understood in order to understand 
history. But flnct tuitions in climate 
anti cumin inns have been suffi- 
ciently marked for it to be danger- 
ous to emit pure the historical period 
with very remote ones. Moreover, 
one of the most striking features ol 
mature dynastic Egypt is that little 
of what Is distinctive in its culture 
cjn be traced back to the preced- 
ing neolithic period, lei alone any 
further. Tim over-emphasis on art 


lit bit. jti.| eirly dynastic Ecypr with 
r.i I her shorter ones mi predynjstic 
upper l'»v|it, p red y mist ic lower 
E tty pi and tile "desert tradition " 
< Uweiiiar. the Western Desert and 
lowci Nubia I . 

[tl the past fifteen veurs know- 
ledge uf pul.iuiihlhic Egvpt hits been 
l r . i ci. sf or tiled, largely through work 
heudeil by Fred VVeildurf. Lower 
Nubia and the Western Desert have 
pruvided much more of t lie new 
evidence i trail the d exert margins 
within Egypt. There has been « 
general revision of periods ami 
phases and a vast improvement in 
the evaluation of environment ul 
ami I'u u rial Until. As the author him- 
self stresses, the gathering element 
in liunicr-guthcid' societies is sel- 
dom allowed for enough; ihe lurge 
animals for which ihero is plentiful 
evidence were pruhahly only occa- 
sional items in i lie diet. 

Tlie it i o si striking recent dis- 
co vorits ore in iliis wry urea, wlteie 
indicuii'iil.s uf cereal use have liceii 
found us f.ir hack as uhuut 13.UU0 
Jtc, foreshadowing agriculture hy 
some 5,000 .tears. 1 l is liiiccTtnin, 
however, whether there wax domes- 
tic .u ion of the cereal plants, So fai- 
ns can he told from the siLcs, the 
change was iiw accompanied by nil 
incrciiso in the size of social unit, 
tali mu led to lie tii'umid twenty, so 
lli at mi essential element uf' tlie 
" neoliihic revniuiioti " was lucking. 
The latest palaeolithic sites Hgain 
provide un evidence uf cereals. 

A most unusual find (hut is dis- 
cussed at length is the lute palaeo- 
lithic Qadun cemetery at Gc-bel 
Su habit, tit its more than fifty 
burials twenty four, evenly dis- 
tributed between the sexes, showed 
traces suggestive nf violent death. 
Hoff imm n wishes to relate this in 
the general level of violence in the 
society, hut, allowing fur the pos- 
sible disuppcai .nice of traces of 
violence, mure than half of these 


often went iimcli fuitlier buck. He 
can, however, offer valuable hypo- 
theses un ihe social si rue lui u im- 
plied by the finds — which are 
largely of Cemeteries. At limes the 
.suggestions me ton confident, us 
with Lite cliuruclLTi/utiiiii of the 
ncciipuiits uf u .situ near Cairo as 
the " niereliiinis of Maadi ", but 
inuiiy go fur beyond their prede- 
cessors and should stimulate fur- 
ther discussion. In (his pan the 
com ri billion of radiocarbon dating 
is iiiipoi'taiir, providing confirmii- 
rimi, if it was needed, that the 
tlelt. i was settled roughly ns early 
us the Nile valley. Here uite Could 
go fiirtlicr and allow for a central 
delta cotiipiiiient in pre-dynustic 
culture that b not so far attested by 
Huy finds ; given the nature uf tli'c 
sites, this is not surprising. 

The lust part uf ihe hook, on the 
first two Egyptian dynasties- is the 
least successful. The book'.-, si rue- 
tuiL- Ic-uvl-s no logical place fur ex- 
tended discussion of the crucial 
“ unificatiuii " of the country, 
whicli is more alluded lu than ana- 
lyzed. The process is unsuciated 
with the Icgendiii-y king Menus, 
whose role is more likely tu be a 
projection hack fnnii later periods 
than a reality of the time. Simi- 
larly, the monuments of the late 
prc-dynastic kings— the palettes and 
mace heads — are assumed to record 
actual events in the formation of 
the Egyptian state. Werner Kaiser's 
studies have, however, shown that 
they probably dale a ceiilurv or so 
niter the cuhuiul unification of [he 
country, in which its southern 
frontier was probably also estab- 
lished. Hoffman has relied too 
heavily on the works of pure field 
arc ha eo log i sis such as Emery, who 
did not master the written mid 
iconogruphic evidence and its con- 
ventions. Nor could his implausible 
suggestion that the first dynasty 
tombs ut Saqqaru might he royal 
cenotaphs have been made ill full 
awareness of c he written evidence. 

These are minor points in a work 


mine 

people may have been killed. This 

is surely more likely to be the re- ■*■"*.»« ;«>r I'mms m a wh«k 

suit uf a niussHcrc or some special ! liat tQCllSliS chiefly on prehistory . 
circumstance than to reflect a nor- More serious defects are the in- 
itial mode of death. adequacy of the maps nud or some 

,t-i „ . . . .... 1 1 hi strut tons, and the vagaries of 

. |1 if sC r UIMO,, of ,1C0,11 . IC ? 1 ' the bibliography, whicli includes 
lukinn' I '* *? ea j ertf,w . 1,1 HOn-cxistent book. in many re- 

taking stock. Although there lias spects, however, and particularly 


jsis on art- ‘ nice tuts spects, however, and particularly 

gins is inappropriate in a work ihai work \\ c hub 1 1 c ■ t?uFfaiaii n\ *" ils 1J # e ? £ *)*« analytical tech- 

aims at some t igour of mctltod. ,n £ « 'of" V h., ,.i. „ * i ’., a ' , S „ _ ° ! r,,q . ues t!, e new archaeology ” 

Within its stated theme tile bonk 
balances longer sections on pulaeo- 


niosi of the works he cites are 
mine than fifty years old, and the 
excavating met buds they rt-purt 


From the palace workshops 

— 


and of ethnographic parallels, 
Egy/if before the Pharaohs is ahead 
ol much Egyptology. 


By Peter Warren 


K.iKCN POLING Eft FOSTER. ; 

Aegean Faience of the Bronze Age 
205pp. Yale University. Pres®. £15.75. 
0 30002310 2 


i L tlat i l ! le ? ai , ly although an independent Mycenaean 

t2Si,-jr5!s To 

sSSSrs; i. 0 " i r i , ;„, bskk «■&?■ 5 °»“' 
SS&SJS iSd'ftJSlJUS sis sj-S “ js 


The workshops or the Bronze Age 
palaces atit* taunts of Crete, cl900- 
14fl0nC, produced masterpieces of 
art and . technology a<? remarkable 
for their combinations of materials 
and colours as for their range of 
forms. Several classes ' or objects 
have received detailed study in 


likely to have come from the rich 
workshops of Troy or Lenin-os, not 
Syria ; rite ' dynamic, innovative 
diameter of north Syrian and 
Mesopotamian faience does not 
appear vital for the earliest Cretan 
work, which consisted only of beads. 
Moreover the natural sailing route 
from Crete with the summer me}- 
tenu would first take ships south 
to Egypt, from, whore • thb pre- 


mised right arm which does not 
It Mycenaean and recalls the: 
Near Eastern smiting god, and the 
figure on the faience rhytun from 
Kitiou, although the figures at 
Mycenae do not hold any weapon 
or implement. Tho workshops at 
Mycenae may have supplied the 
few pieces found in tombs else- 
where m the Argolid, but the bits 


Yizr-* ■ •*" 4 *)T *2 front, whore - thb pro- . at p dos and the mould at Thebes - 

«£:« Adierjc^ palatial d retail^ cerlainlv. derived suggest local manufacture Here 

JS* 1 * "2E5 . fts ? on P^edous stone vessels, seal shapes and Jewellery workshops imply crafts- 

xuecol vfss-lh,. Ce 3 ell on snake- designs. However, Levantine and men familiar with faience atnone 

Egyptian materials could have been many materials, includinc Blast 

picked up on return voyages Paste, gold and semi-urcclous 

dirough coastal oiilrcpdts like «o.te S Tl.us it was .a, lib? fn the 

By n)i 0 rt S - . . . . , . workshop of the Minoan palace of 

Tho cote of the book is a Zakros. • 

detailed prosenlation of Aegean, . 

mostly; Cretan fa^nfce_obj«cw of. Rurona S #^ d £ 1, - ll ? l miium sites in. 




XU.JWI I VII 

tub^s and other cult upparatps and 
Long pit the painted limestone sar- 
cophagus frpfn Aghia Triad ha. Tliese 
excellent studies are now joined by 
K.jreu Potinger Foster’s,' a compre- 
hensive and first monograph on, 


Threatening silences 


By Robin Buss 


, v foienca products:. , . mostly Cretan faience ooj 

Faibnco la ficetf ^ Mixture of. .thtj ffobond mlllcrmium- The writer s ■ voinona, 

poWtlared'sIlicaibi apd'b ladiUtrf-'Car- - niaUtod . Is cpittbidnUs text rather . ; SffinnWa i fH <ftlcdi be W s - ' Traqe- 
bonate binding agent Decora tiou ?! l ® n e'fonita!^ caUdogue, with many ' s “Mest that at 

was achieved in. several : ways ; ltrva-drtnvtnnc nuri n hn, nB ..« n i;. 1 - . some, weie lacniiv : m *A~ 

. .by ' applying to 1 thb fired cure work 

■Qua ting 


lrnio -drawings Rjid^ ^hbtogmphs. . 1 {u^Lh wei ‘ e locaHy. ’"made* 

is. most .thorough, though, “ifi j!5?h W'W'! 11 * lech: 


- .. — .-r --JC5 any scatuettos, neater i(tls present, -j*. . . ! - between- ; tlib V- uaHi^tir 1 "• 
*“■«-« vnuvura miH . *»i«; fvliiClf the: thrue han tli I jig snakes! 1 . *.■ *. j. , ; -f.J Joiinv hit*: 'ft • ' 

atvhjciilbglc tl distribution. «re, set ?'•> ;emong -the finest works of ' . : Thorough-. Studies; -such Jasi ; thif ! ‘ itvstmHa °IL the 

out in <let.ii| to fm-pi the first part Mjitoan art, . . . - jfoujyalaiw :t hHi- n-'nn- 1° , , c ‘ wra ^ ter , g . ' 


of the Imujc,:' 

Tlie 
sis^s 

tiriT'uiiium . tblrnd tombs 

s'tnhinj' Ci-tfte. with Lebena - 

audej w liibse- t-itfcd by -tbe' auriiar. 


i cat host AtiRean faience cart- 
til' beads, i Li-tpii the third- • 


I'AbL'AL IjUIG.NAKU ; 

Curtis 

J57|>p. Paris r Gallimurd. 

Piiscu! Ouigiiard's novel is orchvs- 
tr.iicil iiroiiud tlie i hemes uf lun. 
gtitige, music, iTicmixhip and time, 
iis playful variations tiuil iusistem 
exchiinges mil lining the silences 
ihcv fill. Peril tlie most peiva- 
hive and ilisiurbiiig of tliese silences 
is pruvided by the narrator, the 
■die elm racier in die story who 
never effectively appeal s, signal ling 
his presence only by lii.s record uf 
the interpretations others give in the 
.events lie describes. This feature- 
less “1 ”, we inny understand, is the 
etilp lines.-, ivilbiii all our coiisiriiri.- 
uf lungu.i'tc. art und emotion, the 
absence whicli compels our belief 
iu them. He serves nn more dun 
die most rudimentary function of a 
fictional nnrralur, di.it of sLruci til- 
ing die nurruijvc ; und lie does so 
with a pointed ait eat ion to dates 
and anniversaries, in case we should 
overlook the significance of iiis 
reduction to this role of simply 
marking time. 

The key to the FjrsL u movement ’* 
of the novel is A, one of a group 
of musicians who gather occasion- 
ally to dine and play music. Their 
preferences — for the baroque, for 
Mo/urt — are noted, and their in- 
dividual dislikes. When A fulls ill, 
they cluster rauiid to help him, ex- 
changing notes on his state of mind, 
passing on encouraging reports nil 
[vis iirogress or expressing concern 
at his drieriui-adon The sense of 
group solidaiitv which lies brought 
them lu his help leHds them to ex- 
plore the causes of his breakdown. 
They bring their private obsessions 
to bear oil his problem] and, while 
gradually lifting their friend front 
Iiis crisis of identity, find them- 
selves engulfed hv the void lie bus 
escaped. In the cud, it i> only liv 
linking hands that they Call with- 
stand its destructive pressure. 



Th- It ■ i man t „sk. than . 

> h « liuiM Si 


ill; 

ihe line which uses i.7 

Itrealli for this puiposn ^ -' 
narrative advances, i t 
eenii-e mereasingly 0 n ih» ^ 

I'ules of speech and gJA 
ngliily pe.ce.ye, them ' 

!'» very being : in U rm7«S I 
l.iiigiiage he is protectin^ffi 
I. lit lie also collies to fcelS' 

■ ugly the whimsical 
lialitv of tlie rules : 
met Je verhc 


NeiiMiivitv m language am^ ' 
irrtiatev. lp 4 frianUU RUfcSli 
si i glu csl breach of the 


inJ 
inconst^J 
Homs dn3 

(|u'u vec plug d’mi li-gaft'll ^ 
Cette riglc, k horf 


li 

del'ere 

injliMe 


bieu 


Mir, me semblt 


Ihitil, at lasr, lie lictravsihiv- 
r ceil mi e m ul this burden 
.sirainiitg him to a necessm 
appalling di. si mi ion of reality! T, 
'■ il <lil Tii'il cuncevait h | a J ; 
cuninte une l.rinye pmaufci 
col-pi dca homilies. Quesapipii 
n’etaii pas une manie pluat, 
minus importune, inais unegawif 
sail', merci, une r^sisunte 
peree devutn I’eiivahiu.i! 
Ciuique Imigue . . . imptni; | 
rhomme sa capacity piojutfe 
munde et I’assujettisstiii J i, 
Inis 

The death of Tear re’s father m 
cio-»e to producing in him a fat; 
down si hi Mm- tu that suffered fc; I 
at the start of the novel. Andni 
more friendship nml music, "ded 
<|ui sunt an fond assez sembidV 
et arts des plus sociaux ", combiua 
fill the empty spaces. Bui ihe 
remains in consinnt need of r^f* 
held to go ih er by that surplus J 
energy which we devote to coma’i 
tion. play or Clio writing of iwsA 
And it is surely perverse in i 
reviewer m say of a book whiiM 
wittily illusti-utes its theme tbz 
these constructs of lnngnage pi 
to nothing hcyotid thamseires, ti' 
it clearly stands as a monuretot n 
the influence nf the late Roland Be 
rites no the thought of bis fell# 
cniiiili-yiiieii. j 


Macho no more 


By Nissa Torrents 


appearances, paill is ii*verfwi*fc 
Fernandez's limnosexuals 
socially and personally sliipefj 
und typify a more cw* ,B j 
iiuulness in their Inability w 


l.LlitS FEItNANUEZ ; 

El nuarqulsta ties nu do 
,228pp. Barcolona : Attagrama. 


a more convMiiz 4 


und typify 

IliSs ill ii'ui . j 

tiiigujsli beiivcen fantasy m f«| 
lity. 

The novel is circular h 
ture : the final letter s 60 ™ - . 
reader buck to the firs* J. 
rlio rhuracters are 

Res and siyl«* 


ferent’, as Hie tourist slogan 
claimed, and rite gap between pri- 
vate and public culture consider- 
able. But this is no longer (he case, 
and the rebellion of the young 
against a traditionally restrictive 
morality and the ** excessive ” polit- 
ical preoccupations of choir elders 
is beginning to be reflected in 
literature (as is the increasing cul- 
tural influence oE tlie USA). 

An ideal example of this rebellion 
.is Llufs Fern index's El anarquisla 
tlesnudo, a novel originally written They are oiso 
in Catalan and now excelleutlv children, and fall ,n , 
translated hito^ Spaniel by J, jordu. very young in a l ,fl P e ft* 


ficlinii, und tlioir P recar S 
is increased hy their com* 
L'liui “ real ” ririinn 
and that tlioy ore on *l r , p ^ r i| D i 
tuiinns of it. They waot Jf? k!fi [tn 
Turner nr Susan Hay wan! b . 1 
eun’t lie because they ^f e 1 
which ulreudy exist. The ^ 
n hut of choosing such .I*! p . n .|A 
these reflects, acctiratel.v. ^ 
the d 111 mu tic situutiou o\ 
which adopts 
rejecLcd by women tnentsw 

also bbst^i 


i. -.j 7 — 1 ^- 1 'ainjFii ujr j, jqidh. very young in » " r „ (uve. IB 

Significantly, the title owes nothing the- son -they ne ec* 
rong- anarchist tradition of hii possibility of P r J C jL i h 
— - * ' role . ?f de ^ fatnisie* 


in the stt 

Spain and everything to Artaud. 
Written -m the epistolary mode Of 
■La^lQs,. It ' W.- an outrageous, explora- 
tion be i the homosexual “denii- 
monde ' .of Valencia which aims 
neither, tp justify nor to make nal- 
arable a sexiiftl preference which, 
in - a mac/io-domiiiated country. 


geiates the , . „ 

sh apes fhoi r u 1 win Jtf. r ^4 
These fantasies a to 
because Fernundexs . *1 i ove — 
even when they - „,i v — ran®?, 

they , do so . m 

escape heterosexual m0“ he (jut 

a lrin«nj 




appeal-? - <BVen i more -vroprehensibic another person; uui- l '.’JV"iB:e w t 
then it may, do elsewhere. finds onjv himself .b' 1 ”’ 

The novel epnahts of a sbrles Of ;J ua Ptj h » l*JP oW .Jf 

.lexers written to an absent fellow, search. tyhose oulcome ^ »ij 
W .. bjr , a gt^oup of ValSn Tin? . 'ditfrtlM 

Queens” they W 


; tiie r rpfltBe W t‘ic Mi and V "tho place for tlienu ; ! ^ 

9{. the v wge of The la ngifage 
tBr ' nFi’° - C i 8 ,Btter l s ' ftwa i-p of ■ uses reflects the asjjjj „ s it tjL 
tlieu ..ti ansgiessious, play ipcreas- of- hw ficticmfl'l" ,, n 

... slantJy q'ueslipnjf 

It*. 1 vivid thtxtqre o jjjjg 
.'Sentences, jfilni-aftJ * ot j Jei « n 

» - is - * ihifoi 

iltatfHW.v ' !£.» recognition, -, mask- .lyiildi . P.^iaS ^ ^ 
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In almost any country 
you care to mention, 
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Supplement finds a place 
in senior common room, 
on writing desk, in a 
briefcase. For academic 
and layman alike, the 
TLS provides voyages of 
discovery into every 
conceivable subject. 

Spme of the finest talents 
write regularly for the 
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almost half a million ' 
lively minds read it every 
week. 
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Applications aie Invited for Ihe post ol Librarian 
wilnin the Board's Library and Inlormalion Services 
Department. 

The successful candidate will depulise for the 
Manager, Library and Information Services and 
will also be expected to assist in ihe acquisition 
policy, budget preparation and the planning and 
development of the Library services, as well as 
having special responsibility for classification and 
cataloguing, literature searching ana some super- 
vision. 

Candidates must bB Chartered Librarian's with a 
minimum of 2 years post qualifying experience, 
preferably In an industrial or commercial library. 
The sala r y scale Is £4 .BBS to £6,525 (salaries are 
currently under review) plus £218 London Allow- 
ance and 55p Luncheon Vouchers per day. con- 
tributory pension scheme. 20 days holiday per 
annual increasing to 25 with service. 

Applicants should write or phone the following lor 
application form, which should be relumed no later 
than 14 days from the appearnnee of this advertise- 
ment. 

Mrs D. L Gyford Engineering Industry 
Training Board 
41 Clarendon Road 
Watlord, Karts. 

Tel: Watford 44322. 
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TRAFFORD METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
(Reference and Information Services) 

Libs. Scale £3,408-£5,130 

The no-t Is based at The Library Ik-uJqnnrlcrs. SirclLird. nnd i It* 
vkrt) Dutiw latitude : tn«= B^i.lshion and fC ““ 

srSa^ra \ caai^ 

LIBRARIAN IN CHARGE 
(Accessions Unit) Libs. Scale EB^OB-ES.IBO 

A chartered or pitcharlercd Librarian l« required M Ihe Library 

SSsSiasrsu! ss rs utrsir fsus 

* en “l tS“kluli. guide* and similar promollonal matcr| B l. 

A ™ : 

1)61-872 6133. cut. 465. Closing dnie : Sib May. 


LONDON BOROUGH 
OF HOUNSLOW 

DEPARTMENT OF 
AltTS 
AND 

RECREATION 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

[2 POSTS) 

The current vacanuiea are In the 
lending *«vke of the department, 
one At a branch llbrarv. and o™ 
ot a dlitritit library. AP2/3 *.4.340- 
15.5W inclusive. 

Appllcailnni are Invited (rom 
chartered * lH»f Brians 


CLiurmreu ‘7 1 

ide dopuiisfng (or brat 


elude dapuiisfng (or branch 
librarians, and some library work 
for children. Salary According to 
qualifications and e^rlcnce, 
with a minltuum of lA,9tl tor 
chartered librarians. 

Application forms front Director 
of Art* ami' Recreation, Usk 
Centre, Lamp ton Ropd. Houn- 
slow, TWJ 4DN. Tel: bl-^JO 
7728 exl. 41?3. Ctodng date SWi 
May 1980- 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 

TUTOR 

LIBRARIAN 

Required from 1st Sep- 
tember, 1980. The i per- 
son appointed will be 
responsible to tho Head 
of Department for 
‘ organizing the dally 
routine of the Library, 
for advisory work, and 
for the programme or 
Library instruction. 
Salary, Lecturer Grade 
1, E3,76B-£G|438 per an- 
num (under review) 
according to qualifica- 
tions and , . experience. 

Applications, ' .with, the _ 
lijamw of w^rtftreM, v 
to The Principal, Cosslo 
College, Langley Road, 
Watford, Hem, not later 
than 9 Hi May, 1980. 


ADVERTISE ALL 
' YOUR 

HOLIDAY VACANCIES 
FOR 1980 
IN THE 

T.L.S. 

\ Slmp^dlai' i - 
1 01:837 1234 

. - --■Ext '437 : •>: 


REMINDER 

COPY FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
■ IN THETIS. 
SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER 
THAN 10.30 am 
. MONDAY 
; PftECEDiN6 : 

. - the date of 

: . PUBLICATION , 


CULTURAL SERVICES DEPARTMENT 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

DISTRICT CULTURAL SERVICES 
£9, 090/Cl 0,053 currently under rpvlaui 
Responsible through the Director: Ltbratiea lo 
the Direcior of Cullurai Seivlce3 in reaped of 
Disirict Cullurai Services generally, Including 
perlormnncd review, programme planning, develop- 
ment reorganization, deployment of resources, 
publicity, relaiions with Ihe Art Galleries end Per- 
forming Arts Groups . of Ihe Department, co- 
ordination of lha work of the Area Organisers, the 
Deoariment'o role .in the Manchester/Salford Inner 
Cit : es Parinership, liaison with community based 
cultural organisations, and overall supervision of 
the Central Area (including City-wide mobile and 
extra-mural services). 

Candidates must be qualified librarians, prefer- 
ably graduates, and will need lo demonstrate 
substantial achievement at a senior level. 
Conditions of appointment include a 35 hour, 5 
day week, 25 i days holiday. Reasonable removal 
expenses may be paid up lo a maximum of £1,000. 
The City Council operates a Union Membership 
Agreement under which a new employee is 
required to bscarne a member of a recognised 
Trade Union. 


Fuilher dslalli nvallobln from lha Principal Assis- 
tant: ParaonriBl, Central Library. St. Pal'r'a 

Square, Mooch iitsr M2 5PD. Tslaphona : 081- 
236 8*22. Exl. 2B 1/262. Cloxlng riaia 12lh May, 
1660. 



SALARY 


THE PAPUA NEW GUINEA 
UNIVERSITY OF TECHNOLOGY 

(MATHESON LIBRARY) 

SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

(CATALOGUER) 

KU.BiO or K 14,660 por annum 

Plus 24% Qralully |KINA 1 — approx. Slfl. .8331) 


Initial contract period, three years. Other benefits In- 
clude : a gratuity equal of 24 Vo : appointment, repatria- 
tion and leave fares (staff member and family) ; selll log- 
in and out allowances; six weeks' paid leave per year; 
education, fates, and assistance towards school fees: 
hee housing. Salary continuation and medical benefit 
schemaa available. 


For Inlormalion and aandlllona ol aarvlea wills lo (oyollmj pool): 
Thi Registrar, University ol Tschnologtf, P.O. Box 7B3, Lee, Papua 
Haw Guinea. Application! oloae on iBtli June, 1880. 


MB City of Salford 

EDUCATION 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Reference 7294/TLS 

AP3, £4,581 lo £5,130 per annum 

Required al Salford Colleoe bl Technology. Frederick Road. Salford. 
Ado Ilea Uona are Invited Irom Chirlerad Llbiarlana Inloreaied In 
taking pari In all aapecia ol the work ol a busy College library. The 
post carries particular reiponslblllly for day-to-dny admlnlaliallon. 
slaff and slock conlrol. 

Application loima may be oblalneri from Pj__ p *”M l,n TLi '‘"nafVoi 
Sallord Civic Canlia. Suilnlon, -Manobaalor M27 2HM. Tal. D81-7D3 
31 SS. Cloiing dais SUi May. 


JEF7mf!3! 

DIRECTOR OF LIBRARY SERVICES 213,028-213,866 Ml ' ■■Ml" 
AppHcBilona am Ihvlied Iron, 

experience of senior menaflemdnl In en talttntlve Ubraiy 

fha^DsIeclor of Library Ssrvlass la one el Rvo DlraclOra 
( Libraries, Art galleries.- Muaaume. Parka, 8port) reaponsibfo 
• la Iho Leleuro Sarvldoa’ COTiglhaa. : ■;• 

.'.Abnllodlioi) 'forms wn ba oMdlnarf (rdiji ibo Olrobloi , o( 
s LtSura Service •; Selsciapnil id, ■ Harden Houao, 116 Marrion 
Cenlrw, Leads LS2 SOB. Closing dal* : 17lh May 1880 


LIBRARIANS 


the lion, society of the 
RUDDLE TEVH'LE LlqRARY 

r applications aro iiirirad* for 

tho POST of CATALOGUER (Toni 
Cliar lured Ubrartans with lincUcal 
oxncrlonco. ' Knowlodgo . of logoi 
ninlorlala aol nocewnry. bui aoino 
ox perl once ol inquiry wort wo^ld 

bo un HkBlrl. 


stliomo, iron luncnoa tn iwu. - ■ 
. ApiiUcallcm form (tom. Librjrtan 
oriii Keener of Iho Pticorts, Middle 
Temple ' LiMiin'i ■ MMdlo • Ttoiple 
1 and ■ Lonr’tan FCOY MT. Xelo- 
phone OI^MS d30-3, l<» be reiurtiad- 

fcy Mby O, 


ESSEX COUNTY COUMCJL vj 

I1AULUW .TECHNICAL. COLLEQC 

T E A® u ?{aA^NB ,, ", , 5 J , .F'WK 
pSIit 5! 1 ’" XS.SV'SiM 

LIURARIAN. . ' 

' Full-i Into post EvobIim ooUja 
during toun time. No Saturdays. 
Medical (learinca nccoBKirv. . 

Unidn: AM3 GaPiry stale g-LfBO -• • 
Id £4.8X1 pine £ISV LunUon .frtlmo 

“Kriqi_ ; iMi ?hla • xAa-sr ^ 


ouiMainnca'-or 






